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Brrore we proceed to give some account of the life and of the beneficent 
deeds of the Jate Lieutenant Governor Puituirs, we shall present details 
somewhat minute, in relation to some of his distinguished ancestors. The 
family of Phillips has been among the most honorable and useful in the 
annals of New England from its first settlement. In the amount of property 
which various members of this family have bestowed in charity, it doubtless 
takes the highest rank. 

The first minister of Watertown, Ms., was the Rev. Georce Puituips. 
He was born at Raymond, in the County of Norfolk, England. Having 
given early indications of deep piety, uncommon talents and love of learning, 
his parents sent him to the University of Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself by remarkable progress in his studies, especially in theology, to 
which he manifested an early partiality. He was settled in the ministry 
in Boxsted, in the County of Suffolk, about 60 miles N. N. E. from London. 
His strong attachment to the principles of the Non-Conformists soon 
occasioned him trouble. As the storm of persecution grew more threat- 
ening, he resolved to take his lot with the Puritans, who were about to depart 
for New England. He joined the company who arrived in 1630. On 
board the vessel, as Gov. Winthrop testifies, he ‘‘ gave very good content 
to all the company, as he did in all his exercises, so as they had much 
cause to bless God for him.” Soon after his arrival, he was afflicted by 
the loss of his wife ; who though an only daughter, had left her parents, to 
share cheerfully and affectionately the sufferings of her husband. She 
died at Salem, and was buried by the side of the lady Arbella Johnson, 
‘“who,” as Cotton Mather says, “also took New England in her way to 
Heaven’”’* The greater part of the emigrants who came with Winthrop, 
lived at Charlestown; ‘‘ many of them,” says Capt. Roger Clap, “in tents 
and wigwams, their meeting place being abroad under a tree, where I have 
heard Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips preach many a good sermon.” Mr. 
Phillips was minister at Watertown about fourteen years. He died July 1, 
1644, ‘“‘much desired and lamented by his church at Watertown, who 
testified their affection to their deceased pastor by a special care to promote 





* Mr. Phillips arrived in this country June 2, 1630. The date of the death of his wife does not appear. 
His eldest child by his second wife was born April 5, 1632. ‘It is said that Lady Arbella Johnson was 
buried near where the present church of Evgland now stands."—Judge Lynde, quoted in Felt’s Annals of 
Salem, p. 522. 
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and perfect the education of his eldest son, whereof all the country, but 
especially the town of Rowley, have since reaped the benefit.” Mr Phillips 
is said to have been an able controversial writer. One of his hearers 
obtained from him a written copy of arguments, which he had used in 
conversation concerning the baptism of infants and church discipline, and 
sent it to England, where it was printed, accompanied with an answer. Mr. 
Phillips thought it necessary to take notice of this book, and he published a 
** Reply to a Confutation of some grounds of Infant Baptism; as also 
concerning the form of a church, put forth against me by one Thomas 
Lamb.” A preface to this work was written by the Rev. Thomas Shepard 
of Cambridge. Mr. Phillips also engaged in a controversy, by letter, with 
his neighbor Mr. Shepard, on some points of church discipline. The 
discussion is said to have been characterized by candor and urbanity on 
both sides, but it was never published. This subject was one in which 
Mr. Phillips was peculiarly versed. He was the earliest advocate in 
Massachusetts for the Congregational order and discipline; and his views 
were for a time regarded as novel and extreme.* Mr. Phillips was 
evidently a man of firmness and independence, conscientious in forming, 
and fearless in maintaining his opinions. He was noted for his learning 
in the original languages of the Bible, which he is said to have read 
through six times every year, and to have remarked that he always found 
something new in them. It is recorded of him by Gov. Winthrop, that he 
was “a godly man, specially gifted, and very peaceful in his place, much 
Jamented of his own people and others.” + By his second wife, who died 
Jan. 27, 1681, he had children, Zorobabel, born April 5, 1632 ; Jonathan, 
born Nov. 16, 1633; Theophilus, born June 28, 1636; Awbett [?] who 
died 1638; and Obadiah, born 1642.¢ Mr. Phillips’s children continued 
to reside in Watertown, except his eldest son, Samuel. 

Samuet Paituprs was born in Boxsted, in England, in 1625, and 
accompanied his parents to this country, at the age of five years. He was 
educated at Harvard University,§ of which his father had been a benefactor 
and overseer. He graduated in 1650. He settled in the ministry in 
Rowley in 1651, as an assistant of the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, who ranked 
among the most eminent ministers of New England. Forty-five years Mr. 
Phillips remained the minister of Rowley, and was highly esteemed for his 
piety and talents. In 1675, he preached before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and in 1678, before the General Court. Neither of 
these sermons, it is believed, was published. Mr. Phillips expired ‘greatly 
beloved and lamented,” April 22, 1696. He married in 1651, Sarah, 
daughter of Samuel Appleton, a descendant from John Appleton, who died 
in Great Waldingfield, Suffolk, England, in 1436. She died July 15, 
1714, aged 86. Their children were Sarah ; Samuel ; George, born 1664, 
graduated at Harvard 1686, was the minister of Brookhaven, Long Island ; 
Elizabeth, born, 1665, who married Rev. Edward Payson, her father’s 
successor, and died in 1724, aged 60; Dorcas, born 1667; Mary, born 
1668 ; and John, born Oct. 1670. 

Samuev Puituips, the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Phillips of Rowley, 
and grandson of the Rev. George Phillips of Watertown, was born March 





* Francis’s History of Watertown, pp. 34, 35. 

t The tradition is, that Mr. Phillips lived in the house, (which is now, or was lately standing,) opposite 
the Old Watertown burying ground On repairing the house, a few years since, the sills and timber were 
sound and good.— Holmes's Annals, J. 277. 

Farmer’s Genealogical Register, p. 225. 

Among his class-mates were President Urian Oakes, Rev. John Collins, a popular minister of London, 
Chief Justice and Lieutenant Governor William Stoughton, Leonard Hoar, M. D., President of Harvard 
College, and Rev. Messrs. Joshua and Jeremiah Hobart. 
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23, 1658, was a goldsmith, and resided in Salem. In 1687, he married 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Emerson of Gloucester, and grand- 
daughter of deputy Governor Symonds of Ipswich. She died Oct. 4, 1703. 
They had six children, two of whom were sons, viz: Samuel and John.* 
Samuel Phillips, the goldsmith of Salem, died Oct. 13, 1722. His second 
wife was Sarah Mayfield, to whom he was maried in 1704. He was highly 
respected as a man of sincere piety. f 

SamMvuet Puiturps, the eldest son of Samuel Phillips of Salem, and the 
great grandson of the minister of Watertown, was born at Salem, Feb. 28, 
N. S., 1690. He ‘“ was prepared for college by the famous Master 
Emerson, nephew of the above named Mr. Emerson of Gloucester; and 
was admitted into Harvard College in July 1704, and took his first degree, 
in July 1708, aged 18. From Cambridge, he removed to Chebacco, and 
kept the school in that place one year; and from thence he removed in 
order to pursue his studies, to his father’s house in Salem.” He began to 
preach in Andover, South Parish, April 1710, but, on account of his youth, 
was not ordained till Oct. 11, 1711. Rev. Thomas Barnard, Andover, 
North Parish, Rev. Edward Payson, Rowley, Rev. Joseph Green, Salem 
Village, and Rev. Thomas Symmes, Bradford, officiated on the occasion. 
He died June 5, 1771, in the 82d year of his age, and the 62d of his 
ministry. He was endued with good powers of mind, and was a diligent, 
faithful and laborious minister. He early acquired habits of order, industry 
and economy. ‘Though his salary was small, and he sacredly devoted 
a tenth part of his income to pious and charitable purposes, yet he educated 
his family liberally, and accumulated a large estate. In his religious 
Opinions, he was strictly Calvinistic. His labors in the pulpit were 
protracted beyond what is usual at the present day. It was his practice 
to call at every house in his parish at Jeast once ina year. The people, 
during his ministry, were remarkably united. He was highly respected by 
his brethren in the ministry, and was frequently invited to preach on public 
occasions.{ Mr. Phillips married Miss Hannah White, a daughter of John 
White, Esq. of Haverhill, Jan. 12, 1712. She died Jan. 11, 1773, in the 
S2d year of her age. ‘Their children were Mary, born Dec. 11, 1712, 
N. S., married to J. Appleton of Haverhill, died Dec. 5, 1737 ; Samuel ;§ 








* John Phillips was born June 22, 1701, settled in Boston, was a colonel of the militia, representative in 
the General Court, and deacon of the church. He died April 19, 1763, having had by Mary his wife, who 
was a daughter of Nicholas Buttolph, three sons and three daughters. William, the youngest son, born 
Aug. 29, 1737, married Margaret, daughter of Hoa Jucob Wendell. They had two sens and two daughters. 
The eldest son, William, was born Dec. 28, 1766, and died June 10, 1783. The youngest son, John, who 
was the first Mayor of Boston, was born Nov 26, 1770, and died May 29, 1823, 

t See Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 338, American Quart. Reg vol. viii. p 340 

t A list of his publications, 19 in number, may be seen in Abbot's History of Andover, p. 107. “| 
them are the Election Sermon, 1750, the Artillery Election Sermon, 1741, and the Convention Sermon, 1753, 

§ This was the Hon. Samuel Phillips of Andover, who was born Feb. 13, 1715, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1734. He was a member of the House of Representatives, and of the Council of the Commonweaith. 
Phillips Academy in Andover was founded in 1778 by him and his brother Juhn. ‘They bestowed on the 
institution several valuable tracts of land, and £1,614in money In the constitution of the academy, the 
founders declare that “ the first and principal object of their institution is the promotion of true piety and 
virtue.” Their well directed beneficence will deservedly perpetuate their memory for many generations, 
Hon. Samuel Phillips was more than 40 years a deacon of the North Church, and was a firm supporter of 
religious order. He married, July 11, 1738, Elizabeth. granddaughter of Rev ‘Thomas Barnard, of Andover. 
All their children died young, except the Hon. Sainuel Phillips, LL. D., A. A.S., Lieutenant Governor of 
the State, who was born Feb. 16,1752, and died Feb. 10, 1802, aged 50. His studies preparatory for college 
were pursued under the direction of Mr. Moody at Dummer Academy. He entered college with habits of 
application and order, with a love of learning, and with fixed religious principles. In 3775, in his 24th year, 
he wus elected a member of the provincial Congress. He was employed on the most important committees 
during the revolutionary war. He was a member of the Convention in 1779. by which the Constitution of 
Massachusetts was formed, and of the Committee by which it was drawn up. Afler it was adopted, he 
was immediately chosen a member of the Scnate, and, except one year, in which he was employed by the 
State on a public mission, continued a senator till 1801. Fifteen of these years, he was, with great 
unanimity, elected president of the Senate. In 1801, he was elected Lieutenant Governor of the State, 
and continued in that office till his death. He was the projector of the Academy in Andover, founded by 
his father aud uncle, and also of the Academy in Exeter, founded by his uncle alone. He bequeathed 
$5,000 to the trustees of Phillips Academy, five sixths of the income of which ase devoted to various 
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Lydia, born June 21, 1717, married Dr. Parker Clark, died Nov. 15, 1749; 
John ; * and William. 

Witutam Puivuies, the third son and youngest child of the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips of Andover, was born June 25,O.S, (722. After receiving a 
good school education, he removed to Boston, and became an apprentice 
to Edward Bromfield, Esq. an eminent merchant of that town, son of the 
Hon. Edward Bromfield, for many years one of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Council in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and great-grandson of the 
Rev. John Wilson, the first minister of Boston. ‘ His apprenticeship 
being finished, Mr. Phillips married, on the 13th June, O. 8., his late 
master’s eldest daughter, Miss Abigail Bromfield, a lady eminent for 
virtue and piety. By this marriage, the families of the Rev. George Phillips 
and the Rev. John Wilson, who came over from England together, and 
officiated as colleagues under a large tree in Charlestown, until the first 
removed to Watertown and the other to Boston, were united by the wedlock 
of the great-great-grandchild of each.” Mr. Phillips was, at different 
times, a member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate of this 
Commonwealth, of the Convention which drafted the State Constitution, 
and of that which adopted the Constitution of the United States; and 
sustained almost thirty years the office of deacon in the Old South Church. 
He was greatly “ prospered in his business as a merchant, was much 
esteemed by his fellow townsmen, and often reached forth his hand to the 
needy, and was given to hospitality.” He took a decided and active part 
in the proceedings which hastened and attended the Revolution, was on 
many of the committees appointed by the town of Boston, in those trying 
times, and often contributed liberally of his money to carry forward the 
measures which resulted in the establishment of our independence. At his 
death, he bequeathed five thousand dollars to Phillips Academy, Andover. 
He had eight children, only four of whom survived the period of childhood, 
viz: Abigail, born April 14, 1745; William; and Hannah and Sarah, born 
Nov. 29, 1756. The first of these was married to that distinguished 
patriot, Josiah Quincy, Jun., whom she survived several years, and died 
March 25, 1798.7 


Lieutenant Governor WitttaAm Puituirs, the only son of the preceding, 
and the subject of this memoir, was born in Boston, March 30, 1750. In 
childhood and youth, his health was extremely feeble. On this account, 
he did not receive a public education. His infirm health did not permit him 
fully to enjoy the advantages of the public schools of his native town. His 
character in early life was that of an affectionate, modest and dutiful son. 
In 1773, he visited Great Britain, Holland and France, and returned to 
Boston, in one of the tea-ships, in 1774. Soon afterwards, he was married 
to Miss Miriam Mason, daughter of the Hon. Jonathan Mason, then one of 





charitable and most laudable objects. He was one of the original members of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Harvard College conferred on him in 1793 the degree of LL. D. In 1773 he married 
Phebe, daughter of the Hon. Francis Foxcroft, of Cambridge, a lady of highly cultivated mind and of an 
excellent religious character. They had two children, John and Samuel. The latter died while a member 
of Phillips Academy The other son, together with his mother, manifested a munificent liberality in 
founding the Theological Seminary in Andover. 

* This was the Hon Joho Phillips, LL D., of Exeter, N. H., the sole founder of the Academy in that 
place. By industry, economy. and close attention to business, he accumulated a very large estate. He 

ave liberally to various public institutions. He founded a professorship of divinity in Dartmouth College. 
Phe College of New Jersey was aided by his munificence. Phillips Exeter Academy has always held rank 
among the first institutions of the kind in the country He was a ruling elder in a church in Exeter. He 
was much esteemed as a man eminent for piety and virtue. fle was twice married, but had no children. 

t Her husband, Josiah Quincey, Jr., died on his return from a voyage to England, in sight of the New 
England shore, April 26, 1775, aged 31. His wife, with her child, (President Quincy of Harvard College,) 
and her parents, were at that time at their place of refuge at Norwich, Cte 
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the deacons of the Old South Church, Boston.* She was a lady eminent 
for intelligence and discretion, piety and active benevolence, and died 
greatly lamented, May 7, 1823. They had seven children Two only 
are now living, the Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, and Mrs. Abigail 
Bromfield, wife of the Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. of Dedham. Miriam 
Phillips, wife of Samuel H. Walley, Esq., was born June 9, 1779, and died 
March 26, 1827.1 Edward Phillips was born June 24, 1782, and died 
Nov. 3, 1826. His occupation was that of a merchant. He was greaily 
respected and beloved in all the relations of life. f 

During the occupancy of Boston by the British troops, after the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, Lieutenant Governor Phillips 
resided at Norwich, Ct. Previously to the revolution and subsequently, he 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in connection with his father. On 
the death of his father, in January, 1804, he came into the possession of a 
large estate. ‘To its management, and to the duties of his family, to the 
service of the public, and to a life of enlarged and Christian philanthropy, 
he was, thenceforth, mainly devoted. 

Lt. Gov. Phillips, though very fond of retirement, and eminently happy 
in the society of his family and intimate friends, was yet willing to 
discharge the important public trusts to which he was repeatedly called. 
For many years, he performed the services of a representative in the State 
Legislature, to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. He was repeat- 
edly chosen an elector at large of president of the United States. For 
several years, he filled the office of lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, 
with credit to himself and honor to the community, enjoying the sincere 
friendship and the entire coufidence of governors Strong and Brooks. He 
was never a partizan or what is termed a politician. Yet he had fixed 
political opinions, which were the result, not of prejudice, but of careful 
examination. In his office, as the second magistrate of the State, he was 
an eminent example of Christian hospitality. From his earliest years, he 
was a decided friend to the liberties of his country. And in the most 
critical periods of our political history, his public course was characterized 
by firmness of purpose, and an undeviating boldness and perseverance in 
the course which his good sense and judgment had marked out.) 

In all general improvements of his native city, and in the progressive 
advancement of society, he took a lively interest, being often among the 
foremost in promoting them, and never second to any in contributing of his 
wealth for their support. 

In his habits, he was remarkably systematic. He was attentive and 
exact in the performance of all his duties. ‘I’o render to every man bis 
due; soto shape his life, as that there should be an entire consistency 
between the outward appearance and the real motives by which he was 
governed, and not to gain confidence or credit by false colors or pretences, 
were uniformly regarded by him as binding duties. He looked upon all 
management, chicanery and double-dealing, with abhorrence. A nice 
sense of justice and propriety actuated him in all the details of business. 





* Mr. Mason was elected deacon Aug 20, 1770, and died May 5, 1798. His second wife was a daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Vans, and was greatly distinguished for intelligent, consistent and devoved piety.—See Dr. 
Wisner's History of the Old South Church, Boston, p 115. ’ 

t In the seventeenth year of her age, she gave satisfactory evidence of piety, and was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Old South Church, May 1, 1796. 

t His prominent traits of character were judiciousness, integrity, amiahleness of temper, and unobtrusive 
but decided and consistent piety The religious sentiments which he embraced, and to which he continue 
firmly attached during life. were those of the fathers of New England. He was chosen deacon of the Old 
South Church, May 8, 1817.—See Dr. Wisner's Funeral Sermon, p. 47. 

§ De. Wisner’s Fuoeral Sermon, pp. 24, 25. 
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His natural disposition was generous, confiding and affectionate. Some- 
times there was an appearance of severity, but it was oftener in appearance 
than in reality. He was the object of the warm affection of his relatives and 
friends, as well as of their esteem and reverence. ‘The main feature in 
his intellectual character was a sound judgment. On important questions, 
he formed his opinion with much care and considerateness. Of course his 
judgment proved, in almost all cases, correct. It is reported that the late 
governor Brooks said, that in all their mutual inquiries and deliberations 
he had never known him to give an erroneous opinion. He was not 
accustomed to take any part in public debate, yet in private intercourse, 
his remarks showed much depth of reflection, as well as acute observation 
of men and things. 

He had not, as before mentioned, a learned education, yet he was a 
diligent reader of history, biography, and theological works, especially those 
of a practical character. 

His religious sentiments were thoroughly orthodox. These sentiments 
were not taken upon trust or by proxy. He firmly believed them after devout 
and long-continued personal reading of the Scriptures. He greatly lamented 
the prevalence of opposite opinions, particularly a denial of the atonement 
of Christ, which he conscientiously believed to be the only ground of hope 
for sinful men. All his religious opinions were practical and operative. 
While he believed in the entire moral depravity of all men, he had a deep 
and increasing sense of his own sinfulness, his entire destitution of any 
thing, independently of the special grace of the Holy Spirit, that could be 
acceptable to God. He believed that men are saved, not on account of 
works of righteousness which they have done, but solely on account of the 
sufferings and mediation of Christ. On the merits of an Almighty Saviour, 
he relied firmly and habitually, as the sole foundation of his hope of pardon 
and eternal life. Nothing, apparently, gave him sincerer joy than to see 
the Saviour of men honored. He was ever ready to say, ‘* By the grace 
of God, I am what I am.” ‘To the grace of the Holy Spirit he constantly 
looked for the completion of the work of sanctification, which he hoped 
had been begun in his soul. His last will commences as follows, the terms 
having been dictated by himself. ‘ First, My immortal Spirit, | commit 
into the hands of its Almighty Author, the God of my fathers, ‘ which hath 
fed me all my life long unto this day,’ and hath surrounded me with 
mercies, and distinguished me by his favor; humbly hoping, and solely 
trusting, for future and eternal happiness, in the mercy of God, through the 
infinite merits and all-perfect righteousness of the Divine Redeemer, the 
Rock of ages.” His last words to his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Wisner, spoken 
the day before his death, when he did not apprehend himself to be in a 
dangerous state, were these: ‘“‘ [ want but one thing, to be washed in the 
blood of Christ, clothed with his righteousness, and sanctified by his Spirit; 
that is all.” He had an habitual and strong desire of conformity to Christ. 
He loved to converse about Heaven as a holy place, whose inhabitants 
never sin. Often he said, ‘‘ what will it be, how blessed will it be, to be 
like Christ, to be completely holy.” He had a firm belief in the general 
and in the particular providence of God. For his numerous blessings he 
cherished a deep and sincere gratitude. In the severe aflictions, which he 
was called to experience, he was resigned, confiding in the wisdom and 
goodness of Him, who doeth his pleasure among the inhabitants of the 
earth, and who causeth all things, even the heaviest trials, to work together 
for the good of those who love him. A regard to the will and honor of 
God seemed ever to actuate him. How will my fellow-men look upon this 
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or that course of life, was not the inquiry which controlled him. Few men 
were more habitually actuated by the fear of God; few have aimed more 
uniformly to do all things to the glory of God. One of the best proofs of 
his sincere piety, was his conscientious observance of the Sabbath day. 
Known extensively as he was, remarkable for the most liberal hospitality, 
filling offices, especially the office of lieutenant governor, which necessarily 
exposed him to numerous calls, frequently from distinguished strangers, he 
was yet exact in his observance of the day of sacred rest, preferring to obey 
God, at the risque, if compelled, of displeasing men. 

In the progress of vital religion he took a decided interest. ‘To his own 
church and religious society, he was strongly attached. He gave much 
thought and time, and offered fervent prayers, for its enlargement and 
prosperity. For many years he sustained the office of deacon, with great 
dignity and usefulness. ‘The encroachments of error and sin, he diligently 
and firmly withstood. He was a cordial friend to revivals of religion. No 
one took a more heartfelt interest in the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in our own, and in other lands. He was particularly distinguished 
for his respect and affection for clergymen. lle belonged himself to a 
clerical race. He saw with great clearness how vitally their reputation 
and efficiency were connected with the spread of the gospel and the 
happiness of mankind. He was in the habit of entertaining them liberally 
at his own dwelling. He also contributed frequently and largely to the 
relief and comfort of those who were in embarrassed pecuniary circumstances. 
Many instances of this kind will, doubtless, remain unknown till the day of 
the revelation of all things. 

His charities were not, however, confined to one class of his fellow 
creatures. His beneficence was long continued, munificent, widely ex- 
tended, and applied to every variety of suflering and want. His streams 
of charity flowed at home, around his own dwelling, and in his native city. 
They also watered the desert places of our own land, and carried joy and 
fertility to the most distant regions of the globe. ‘The poor lived on his 
bounty, and he caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. Many were the 
widows and orphan children whom he rescued from suffering. Many are 
the souls that his beneficence was the means of enlightening and saving. 
** No man of wealth, | believe,” says Dr. Wisner, who was, for many years, 
intimately acquainted with him, “has lived and died in this country, 
who has, in proportion to his ability, done so much for the cause of charity. 
It is to be remembered, also, that he was educated, and his habits formed, 
when, in this country, liberal benefactions were almost unknown. With 
him, it may almost be said, began that spirit of liberality, which has sprung 
up, and spread so rapidly in our community. It is also to be recollected, 
that most of the measures and associations now in operation for extending 
the blessings of education, of civilization, and of religion, were formed after 
he had passed the meridian of life ; and that, from his habits of feeling and 
thinking, he was rather averse to new and untried expedients. Yet 
scarcely a measure was adopted, or an association formed in Boston and its 
vicinity, for the improvement of the physical, intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual condition of men, which did not receive his codperation and liberal 
support. Nor did this proceed from an ostentation of charity, or a blind 
impulse of generosity. No man was ever more averse from ostentation and 
parade in his charities. In reference to all new applications to his bounty, 
he always took time for deliberation, consultation and prayer.”’* 





* Rev. Dr. Wisner’s Sermon, pp. 31, 32. 
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At the time of his decease, lieutenant governor Phillips was president of 
the American Education Society, of the Massachusetts Bible Society, of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, of the Foreign Mission Society 
of Boston and vicinity, of the Congregational Charitable Society, of the 
General Hospital Corporation, of the Boston Dispensary, and of the Board 
of Trustees of Phillips Academy at Andover; and honorary vice-president 
of several other benevolent associations in Boston, and in other parts of 
the country. 

Of the American Education Society, governor Phillips was a warm and 
efficient friend from its first establishment. He watched over its interests 
with paternal solicitude, and was ever ready to extend to it his munificent 
benefactions.* ‘The Directors of the Society in the Report which was 
presented at the annual meeting that occurred in the week following his 
decease, remark: ‘ ‘The venerable man, whose benevolence has so Jong 
flowed in a thousand streams among the poor, in the seats of education, 
and through the wide-spreading valley of moral desolation in our own 
country, and in distant lands, has gone to his rest. He has ceased from 
his labors and his works do follow him. To this Society, over which he 
has presided from its first formation, and whose treasury he often replenished 
by his liberality, the loss is great, and is one which will long be felt. The 
name of Phillips will ever have a distinguished place among the friends 
and benefactors of the Society, and will always be cherished with deep and 
tender emotion. ‘lhe monuments of his beneficence are many ; but none 
are more durable, nor more honorable to his memory, than the minds which 
his benevolence has assisted to form for usefulness. Ulundreds there are 
who might go to the place where he lies, and as they behold his pale form, 
exclaim, O my Father, my Father! ‘These will remember him when the 
places which have known him, shall know him no more; and their zeal and 
efforts for the good of their fellow men will perpetuate his influence, when 
every other monument has crumbled into ruin.” 

The Executive Committee of the Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
vicinity, in their Report of May 31, 1827, observe, ‘ Lieutenant governor 
Phillips was one of the founders of our Society ; and, for fifteen years, the 
whole time since its formation, he has presided over its interests. But he 
did not merely lend the influence of his respected name to commend the 
missionary enterprize to the confidence of his fellow citizens. Its prosperity 
was an object dear to his heart, and for its advancement he contributed 
liberally of the abundance wherewith God had blessed him.” ‘ He has left 
behind him a precious memorial; and while his name stands prominent 
among the public benefactors of the age, it is also deeply engraven on the 
hearts, and will be embalmed in the memory, of many a child of affliction 
from whose eye the tear of sorrow has been wiped away by his kindly 
charity.” 

The Managers of the Prison Discipline Society say: ‘‘ Before this 
association was formed, when it was generally supposed that there could be 
no necessity for such a Society in this country, he was first to give his name 
and patronage, that an examination might be made. After it had been 
ascertained that great evils existed in Prisons, and that combined effort 
must be made to correct them, he was among the first to sanction the 





* His donations to this Society, of which he was the first President, exclusive of his annual contribu- 
tions, which probably amounted to more than one thousand dollars, were as follows :— 


In the year 1818,a donation of ° - $1,000 
“ “ 18% 26, to constitute a scholarship, " 1,000 
« ” 1827, alegacy, . . . . 5,000 
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existence of a Society, and to give his name and liberal patronage to aid in 
the prosecution of its object.” 

We may well look with wonder, and with gratitude to the great Giver 
of every blessing, at the variety and the amount of his charities. They 
were, for a series of years, from eight to eleven thousand dollars a year. His 
benefactions by his will to various public charities were as follows : 


Phillips Academy, Andover, . : ; ; . $15,000 
Theological Seminary, Andover, . . ° ° ° 10,000 
American Education Society, : . . , , 5,000 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, ° : . ° 5,000 
Massachusetts Bible Society, ‘ ; ‘ ; ’ 5,000 
American Board of Commissioners, , . ° ‘ 5,000 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, . 5,000 
Boston Medical Dispensary, , , . ° ‘ 3,000 
Massachusetts General Hospital, . ‘ : . P 5,000 
Boston Female Asylum, : ; , : ° ; 2,000 


Asylum for Indigent Boys, . . ; . : ; 2,000 





ea eae 


Of most of these institutions, as well as of others of a similar character, 
he had for many years, been a liberal and efficient member. ‘To the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, to the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and 
to the Congregational Charitable Society, he contributed to each annually, 
for a series of years, $500. ‘To several other societies, he gave $100 an- 
nually, besides liberal donations whenever they were specially needed. 
During the last three weeks of his life, he gave to different charitable objects 
above $5,000; an amount which would have been, doubtless, nearly doubled 
had he lived a few days longer, and been permitted to attend the religious 
anniversaries held on the week of the General Election in Massachusetts, 

Thus useful and honored he descended to the grave, on the 26th of May, 
1827, in the 78th year of his age. ‘Truly he went to his grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. His days were filled up 
with deeds of usefulness. As a benefactor of his race, he illustrated the 
already thrice honored name of Puitups. By his instrumentality, having 
turned many to righteousness, he will, doubtless, shine as the brightness of 
the firmanent and as the stars forever and ever.* 





ORIGIN OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
By B. B. TuHatcner, Esq. 


THESE institutions are essentially a characteristic of the present age, as 
distinguished from any which has preceded it. They belong, as we shall have 
occasion to show, to the generation on the stage. For the most part, indeed, 


— 











* Those who have read the excellent sermon of the Rev. Dr. Wisner, preached the Sabbath following 
the funeral of Lt. Gov. Phillips, will perceive that we ure largely indebted to it, in our compilation of the 
preceding sketch, both in respect to the language, and the sentiments and facts. Our other authorities in 
this article, are, Mather’s Magnalia, Fariner’s Genealogical Register, Francis'’s History of W atertown, 
Abbot's History of Andover, Baldwin’s and Tappan's Sermons at the funeral of Lt. Gov. Samuel Phillips, 
Pearson's Sermon at the funeral of Madame Phebe Phillips, Felt’s Annals of Salem, Allen’s Biographical 
Dictionary, etc. 
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they have sprung up within about fifteen years. And yet,—it is not a little 
remarkable,—circumstances would seem to render it peculiarly incumbent upon 
us who live within memory of their beginning, to commence already the work of 
gathering up their history—the “ fragments” of their history, we are compelled 
to say—as well as we now can, “that nothing be lost” to those who shail follow 
us. On this subject much has been said and written by various parties, chiefly 
abroad. We have endeavored to collect and compare all these statements, and 
to extract the truth out of them, rejecting the errors by which almost all of them 
are marked. And moreover, with the view of contributing something for the 
settlement of the question while there was yet time, we have availed our- 
selves of what we considered some fortunate opportunities during the last year 
er two of going to the living fuuntain-heads of correct information. Our object 
in these researches was truth merely, and “honor to whom honor is due.” 

As to the question, then, who originated “ Mechanics’ Institutions,” we do not 
understand it need be shown that this precise name was used in the first 
instance. The inquiry is about things, not names. We wish to know who 
began the movement—the modern system of diffusing useful knowledge among 
the class in question; or who did most towards starting or sustaining it; in 
other words, who may be called on the whole, if any one man may, the father of 
that system ? 

The writer believes it may be made to appear, that this distinction belongs to 
Dr. George Birkbeck, the present President of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, to which we shall have occasion hereafter to refer. We are aware that 
some writers have slurred over the credit due this distinguished individual, and 
that others have sought to distribute that honor, in fragments not worth owning 
by any body, among persons whom the public knows or cares little or nothing 
about. Nor are these writers to be too much blamed. They want information. 
Take, for example, an account in the first volume of the publications of the 
Central Society of Education, the production of an eminent friend of popular 
education, who could have no motive to injure any party. The “early history,” 
as he calls it, begins thus: 

“The earliest indication which has come to our knowledge of the desire of 
those engaged in mechanical employments to receive instruction, and the first 
attempt known to us to gratify that desire, was at Birmingham, previous to the 
year 1790. A society was there established called ‘The Sunday Society.’ 
This society arose into being soon after the establishment of Sunday-schools: 
its object was to watch over the mental and moral improvement of youth, to 
give them useful instruction, to exercise their minds and feelings, and to impart 
consistency and permanence to their moral character. A society for mutual 
improvement had existed some years previous to this, in which lectures were 
delivered by its members on several branches of natural philosophy ; and many 
of them being actively engaged in the ingenious trades of Birmingham, had 
constructed apparatus to illustrate the principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, optics, electricity, and astronomy. 

“The lectures were not always confined to themselves; they were made 
gratuitously accessible to young persons employed in the manufactories of the 
town. Both these societies were in 1796 merged in ‘ The Brotherly Society ;’ 
the operations were more satisfactorily and systematically carried on than before. 
Lectures were delivered at certain intervals, classes were formed for drawing, 
geography, and for the pursuit of those scientific inquiries, in the application of 
which many of the members were constantly engaged. 

“In 1797, a library for the use of the working classes was established, and 
called the ‘ Artisans’ Library,’ by which all persons who chose to avail them- 
selves of its advantages were supplied with useful reading at the expense of a 
penny a week. With very few exceptions, the individuals who took the lead in 
these varied plans for the amelioration of the class of mechanics, were them- 
selves employed in trades, and chiefly dependent on their personal exertions 
for a livelihood ; they had but little leisure for purposes thus beneficent in their 
tendency, their means were circumscribed, yet they labored for many years, 
and witnessed the good effects which followed their exertions. Many of them, 
including the instructors and those who have reaped benefit from their instruc- 
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tions, have risen to eminence in wealth, and honor, and in intellectual acquire- 
ments. Some of the more active of those unostentatious patriots are still living, 
and residing within the sphere of their carly exertions; we might name them, 
but they would shrink from such publicity: they have lived to witness the 
ameliorating results of their early labors; they have contributed to the wealth, 
the honor, and the morality of the town; and their “children arise up and call 
them blessed.” 

The writer then adds:—* The exertions of Dr. Birkbeck, while engaged as 
Professor in the Anderson College, at Glasgow, are very generally known to 
those familiar with the early history of Mechanics’ Institutions. Similar efforts, 
but on a very limited scale, had been used by Professor Anderson previous to 
1796. ‘T'he more extended views of Dr. Birkbeck were carried into operation at 
the commencement of the present century, and he had the satisfaction of fre- 
quently lecturing to an audience of seven hundred persons anxious to receive 
his instructions. The plan was still further developed by Dr. Ure, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Birkbeck, who added a library to the original design,” &c. 

Now this writer, as we have hinted, could mean nothing but justice, and yet 
the impression he leaves is hardly calculated to do justice to Dr. Birkbeck. In 
the first place, while so much space is devoted to other efforts highly meritori- 
ous, but limited and transient, and by no means followed up, it would seem, ia 
such a sense as to have established a system for general use, or even to have 
suggested the notion of such a thing, “the more extended views” of the learned 
Doctor are passed over in this “history” with the bare remark that they are 
“ generally known.” Surely, it would have been well, were it possible, to state 
the case somewhat more fully in a history of Mechanics’ Institutions; and we 
should like to have seen the question we have referred to above, fairly grappled 
with, and decided. As it has not been so treated, however, let us see as well 
as we can what the facts are. Taking for proved those which are stated con- 
cerning Birmingham—for it is immaterial to the argument in hand whether they 
be proved or not—we come to the Andersonian Institute at Glasgow. In 1799, 
Dr. Garnett, Professor of Natural Philosophy in that institution, having resigned 
his office, Dr. Birkbeck was elected his successor. The Institution had been a 
few years in existence, and owed its origin to the benevolent gentleman whose 
name it bore, and who, dying in 1796 in the situation of Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, had by his will bequeathed a valuable 
library, and some imperfect apparatus* towards the foundation of the estab- 
lishment in question ; having in view, in his own words, “the good of mankind, 
and the improvement of science.” 

In November Dr. Birkbeck began lecturing, and it was soon evident that he 
intended materially to deviate from the usual college routine. His province 
was natural and experimental philosophy, and the more interesting parts of 
chemistry. To follow out his views, which were without doubt the more ex- 
tended already from the circumstance of his having early in life taken great 
interest in mechanical pursuits and studies, he found at once that apparatus was 
wanting, and strenuous exertions were made to supply this defect; but from 
the want of an efficient philosophical instrument-maker, the greater part was 
prepared under the superintendence of the lecturer, in the best-conducted 
workshops which he could discover. 

Being thus introduced to a direct intercourse with the artisans of Glasgow, 
many of whom exhibited a degree of eager curiosity which they had no means 
of gratifying, and a vigor of intellect for the cultivation of which no provision 
had been made, Dr. Birkbeck very soon formed a plan for delivering a series of 
elementary philosophical lectures, adapted, as far as possible, to the untutored 
minds for which they were designed, and to be afforded to them free of all ex- 
pense. The time which he selected for this purpose was a part of the evenings of 
Saturday, his idea being that it would at least be an admirable substitute for the 
ordinary mode in which that portion of their time was geverally employed ; and 
that if the attempt should not otherwise prove ultimately beneficial, the experi- 





* The present institution io Birmingham was not formed till 1825, aud many other towns were in the 
field befure that time. 
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ment would at least be a safe one. Having matured this plan, Dr. Birkbeck, at 
their meeting in March, 1800, communicated his project to the Trustees, in 
whom the management had been vested by the will of Professor Anderson. 
This was a source, however, from which no encouragement was to be de- 
rived, and no assistance obtained. So far as the motive was concerned, the 
scheme procured commendation; but in other respects the clear tradition is, 
that, as might indeed have been expected—and so the Doctor probably did 
expect—it excited smiles, as the delusive vision of youthful enthusiasm; and 
in fact it was even derided, when considered in reference to the individuals for 
whose benefit it had been introduced. Of all these T'rustees, many were inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants, the habits, and the capabilities of the arti- 
sans, yet not one was disposed to express even a favorable opinion of the 
proposition. 

The session being concluded, Dr. Birkbeck returned to Yorkshire ; and in a 
short prospectus, sent thence for publication, of the several courses to be 
delivered during the next session, he introduced a notice of the objects of his 
new scheme, which commences thus: 

“In the prosecution of the design, I shall deliver a series of lectures upon 
the Mechanical Affections of Solid.and Fluid Bodies, abounding with experi- 
ments, and conducted with the greatest simplicity of expression and familiarity 
of illustration, solely for persons engaged in the practical exercise of the 
mechanic arts ; men, whose situation in early life has precluded even the pussi- 
bility of acquiring the smallest portion of scientific knowledge, and whose sub- 
sequent pursuits, not always affording more than is necessary for their own sup- 
port and that of their dependent connections, have not enabled them to purchase 
that information, which curiosity, too active for penury wholly to repress, or the 
prevailing bias of their natural genius, might prompt them to obtain.” ‘The 
notice closes with the following :—* Whatever the arrogance of learning may 
have advanced in condemnation of superficial knowledge, and however firmly I 
may be persuaded that the people cannot be profound, I have no hesitation in 
predicting, that vast benefit will accrue to the community by every successful 
endeavor to diffuse the substance of great works, which cannot be perused by 
the people at large: thereby making them reach the shop and the hamlet, and 
converting them from unproductive splendor, to useful, though unobserved 
activity.” 

The proper busihess of the institution having fully commenced, a printed 
invitation was sent to the various manufactories in Glasgow, for lists of the 
most suber and intelligent workmen which each contained, with an offer of 
tickets, admitting them to the mechanics’ class. In consequence of these 
notices, a few jists were sent in, and tickets having been delivered to the indi- 
vidnals mentioned, the course opened with seventy-five pupils. The impression 
made upon their minds may, in some measure, be estimated from the next lec- 
ture being attended by two hundred. At the third, upwards of three hundred 
were present; and at the fourth, the number amounted to five hundred. These 
the theatre could with difficulty contain, and many others had been refused 
tickets, exclusively on this account. Nothing, it is said, could exceed the 
attention and interest with which these lectures were received, and no audience 
ever assembled, on any occasion, could exceed in propriety of behavior this 
body of artisans and mechanics. This circumstance then took many persons 
by surprise. The reputation of the mechanics was by no means exalted above 
either ridicule or suspicion. 

Still matters went regularly on. During the progress of these lectures, vari- 
ous letters were received from the hearers; one contained a new plan for 
an air-pump; another for a steam-engine ; and one even for determining the 
sun’s distance by a new method, from an individual who, previous to his hearing 
the few lectures on astronomy—which made a part of the first, as well as the 
succeeding courses—had never thought upon such a subject. The strong 
attachment of the hearers to these lectures, was further evinced by the very 
handsome present of a silver cup, with an appropriate inscription and devices, 
which was, on the termination of the course, delivered to the lecturer, on the 

part of the subscribers, by Mr. Roberton, an eminent mechanic. 
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The lectures were continued by Dr. Birkbeck for two sessions more, accom- 
panied with similar manifestations of the approbation of his hearers, from their 
commencement to their termination. ‘l'hese testimonials of respect and interest 
embraced his extensive mathematical and chemical course, as well as that 
which was popular and experimental. In this situation he continued until the 
summer of 1804, when he finally relinquished the professorship in the Anderso- 
nian Institution, and was succeeded by Dr. Ure, who continued his labors till 
182%), 

The preceding account is gathered substantially from a memoir in Dr. Til- 
loch’s ‘ Mechanics’ Oracle.’ We have taken it for convenience’ sake, knowing 
no error in it, if we except the statement that the Doctor’s lectures were “con- 
tinued for two sessions more,” which we understand, from good authority, should 
have been three. We may here remark, that one of the tokens of respect 
spoken of as given him, was presented by Robert Thom, since so much distin- 
guished by his inventions in the waterworks at Rothesay ; and also that one of 
the persons by whom the “ notices” were principally distributed, is a well-known 
gentleman of Glasgow, author of valuable statistical works, and at this time 
president of the Clydesdale Statistical Society—we mean Dr. Cleland, who 
mentions with great satisfaction, in his large work, the part he took in the 
beginning of the movement we speak of. 

As almost any of the particulars connected with such a subject must have 
some interest, we should not forget that one of the articles required to illustrate 
the lectures at the commencement of the Doctor’s career, was a model of the 
centrifugal pump. As this was to be mostly composed of tin plate, he employed 
a Mr. Drew to make the article. Jt was in this shop, as we have been told, 
that the idea of presenting a course of scientific instruction to the workmen of 
Glasgow, occurred to Dr. Birkbeck. Drew’s shop was the birth-place of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

In order to show clearly our meaning, details and diagrams should be here 
introduced, but these we think must be dispensed with. The sum of it is, diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the model of the centrifugal pump to act 
properly. This excited the curiosity of the men, and several trials and altera- 
tions were made from time to time, before the object was effected. 

All at length was completed. When finally the machine was about to be 
put in motion, the men collected about the Doctor to witness the operation, and 
he was able to read a lesson in their countenances which sank deep into his 
heart. He determined at this moment to do something, which never yet had 
been done, towards instructing them and their fellow-workmen in the principles 
of science. 

In this connection it may not be considered too trifling to mention—as show- 
ing at least how much in earnest the Doctor was—that he printed his own 
tickets spoken of above, the press used on this occasion being 4 sufficiently 
rude and simple machine, according to all accounts, though it answered the pur- 
pose. We should observe that the institution was then without funds; and the 
expense of providing apparatus had been necessarily great. 

Such we believe to be a fair account of what we consider substantially the 
origin of Mechanics’ Institutions ; for, be it observed, all parties acknowledge 
that Dr. Birkbeck originated this Mechanics’ Class in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion; that it has been continued ever since, as every one must be aware; and 
that from this example, as no one denies, have sprung the various institutions 
of like principle, under whatever name, which now exist in other parts of the 
world. If this is not strictly originating the system on the partof Dr. Birkbeck, 
it certainly comes very near to it. Our object has been, however, not to prove 
that he did a certain thing, but to show just what he did, leaving our readers to 
judge of its importance for themselves. 

For ourselves, it is evident, we think, that he was the leading mover of the 
system ; that he started it first into full and fair operation, and placed its opera- 
tion before the eyes of the world. Other men did something of the same sort 
here and there, no doubt. We do not deny them the credit of what they did. 
In his address, delivered thirteen years since, at the foundation of the Spital- 
fields Mechanics’ Institution, Dr. Birkbeck himself says, “I may also add, for 
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the scientific credit of this district, that it has contained for more than a century 
a Mathematical Society, the only one in the kingdom, which has generally 
flourished ; and which has, by its annual courses of experimental lectures, con- 
veyed to the surrounding inhabitants a great deal of useful information.” 

But this is nothing to the question. If it were, we should have to give up to 
old Ramus; for there is no doubt the idea, the conception, and, to a limited 
extent, (as at Birmingham,) the execution also of the plan we speak of, belonged 
to his age. The book we now quote from was printed at London in 1648, and is 
said to be among the very first in our “ vulgar tongue ” on the science of me- 
chanics. It is by Bishop Wilkins, and entitled “ Mathematical Magic ; or, The 
Wonders that may be performed by Mechanical Geometry.” In the address to 
his readers he says, “ Ramus hath observed, that the reason why Germany hath 
been so eminent for mechanical inventions is, because there have been public lec- 
tures of this kind instituted amongst them, and those not only in the learned 
languages, but also in the vulgar tongue, for the capacity of every unlettered, 
ingenious artificer.” 

Just so might it be said of steam. Who would think of taking from Fulton 
the honor of establishing steam navigation, in fact, because the subject had been 
experimentally and scientifically understood so well and so long as it had been 
before Fulton was born? Or who denies to the companies who have sent out 
the “ Sirius” and the “ Great Western” to the United States, and brought them 
back again, the credit of establishing the steam navigation of the Allantic as a 
matter of trade, and in a permanent sense? The Atlantic had been crossed by 
American steamers twenty years ago; but that does not alter the case. We 
Americans ourselves do not pretend that it does. The question is not, who 
thought of a thing, or who showed it might be done, or who did a little; but 
who was chiefly instrumental in putting such principles into regular, permanent, 
notorious operation? And in this sense we call Dr. Birkbeck the father of 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 

Of course, we render to Professor Anderson the great credit he deserves. But 
what is that credit? What the precise ideas of that individual might have 
been, we cannot tell; and those who assert his claims do not give the clauses in 
his will touching this matter; but we can come at the point by making a com- 
parison between the two classes taught by these gentlemen. Professor Ander- 
son’s “ Antitoga,” or gownless class, dwelt upon by the writer of the article on 
Mechanics’ Institutions in the Encyclopedia Britannica lately published, was 
very different from the one proposed by Dr. Birkbeck; or else how are we to 
account for the conduct of the Trustees of the Andersonian [nstitution, when 
this new scheme, as it was called, was communicated to them ? 

There is one consideration, however, which may serve in some degree to 
extenuate their conduct in this matter; for,if we are rightly informed, although 
Professor Anderson had left his valuable library and apparatus in their charge, 
yet they had but little or no funds at their disposal at that time, notwith- 
standing the “ample fortune,” mentioned in the article in the Encyclopedia 
before alluded to. The facts of the case are simply these: 

Previous to this time they had a class at the Institution very similar to the 
Antitoga class. But the one Dr. Birkbeck proposed was essentially different. 
A guinea was paid by those who attended the former class, whereas the artisans 
were admitted to the latter place free of all expense. Moreover, the new class 
was intended for a different set of men altogether from those who had been in 
the habit of attending the old one; and it is somewhat remarkable that several 
of these attendants on Professor Anderson’s antitogal class, were among those 
who spoke most strongly against the utility and practicability of the new 
attempt. Of these, the few practical men who attended were principally mas- 
ders—persons who had some taste for the sciences, and to whom the expense 
was no object ;—but the new class was composed of sober and intelligent 
workmen, those who labored with their hands, and whose tastes it was neces- 
sary to cultivate before they could feel they were devoting their time and 
money to the acquisitions of science. Tobe successful in this, it was necessary 
fur the teacher, let us observe, to exhibit that kind of sympathy for them which 
is so natural with the benevolent individual we refer to, and which, by the 
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way,—to his and her praise be it said,—he attributes to the early teachings 
of a kind-hearted mother. 

So little assistance did Dr. Birkbeck at this time receive from the Trustees, 
that the greatest economy on his part was, as we have hinted, necessary to 
carry his plans into execution. 

But though we go thus far in asserting Dr. Birkbeck’s claim, we do not lose 
sight of those favorable circumstances without which his exertions would not 
probably have been turned that way; or, after having been made, might have 
been lost to posterity, for want of a successor able and willing to carry forward 
so noble an undertaking. We cannot too highly value the benevolence of the 
founder of the Andersonian Institution, or the perseverance and energy dis- 
played for so long a period by Dr. Birkbeck’s successor, the talented Dr. Ure, 
who was the teacher of the mechanics’ class so long, that, at one period, it was 
almost forgotten who formed it. 

To finish the history of this somewhat celebrated class, it should be remarked, 
that for the several courses of Dr. Birkbeck no fee or charge of any kind was 
made; but after the first season, the members made an offer to pay one shilling 
on each ticket to assist in meeting the expenses. This was received by 
Mr. James Kissen, the operator, who issuing five hundred tickets received £25, 
of which, by the direction of Dr. Birkbeck, he retained £20,* and handed £5 to 
Mr. W. Anderson, a surgeon in Glasgow, and Treasurer to the Institution at 
that time, in payment for fuel, lights, &c. ‘The payments of the members were 
afterwards increased, and amounted at length to ten shillings; a library and 
other facilities were added by degrees ; but in process of time a number of the 
members got dissatistied with the management, and finally left the class. 
These, with others, established the present Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution in 
the spring of 1823. 

The London Institution was formed in December of the same year; and 
many others rapidly followed. A notice of these does not belong to the present 
connection. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Prepared by Eowarp C. Exrnrick, M. A., Recording Secretary of the Connecticut Academy. 


As early as the year 1779, some movement was made towards the formation 
of a Scientific Society in the State of Connecticut. In the ninth volume of the 
“ Literary Diary,” left by the learned and reverend Dr. Ezra Stiles, Presi- 
dent of Yale College; under date of November 1, 1779, occurs the following 
statement concerning this subject. “Mr. Guild} Tutor of Harvard College, 
visited us this day. He has been to Philadelphia, and is plannifg an Academy 
of Sciences for Massachusetts. I had much conversation with Lim upon this, 
as well as upon an Academy of Sciences I am meditating for Connecticut.” 
Numerous subsequent entries in this Diary, indicate that Dr. Stiles zealously 
endeavored, and not without success, to excite in various parts of the State, an 
interest in this enterprise. The following extract froma letter dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1780, written to Dr. Stiles, by Rev. Nathan Strong of Hartford, shows 
in part the progress of the undertaking. “ Mr. Prudden mentioned your desire 
that I would converse with the gentlemen of the Assembly upon establishing 





* Dr Birkbeck arranged this for the benefit of the ingenious man Kissen, who had been taken by him 
from the workshop of Mr. Cleland, and was very inadequately paid by the institution. 

t This was Mr. Benjamin Guild, who graduated at Harvard College in 1769. The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, (ut Boston,) was incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts, May 4, 1750. 
The American Philosuphical Society was formed January 2, 1769, at Philadelphia, (by the union of two 
= previously existing there ;) and was incorporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, March 5, 
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by law a Philosophical Society for the advancement of Arts and Sciences. I 
have been for a year past urging the design, and have conversed with many 
gentlemen, and hope soon to bring it forward. A question which hath been 
moved in several of these conversations, is, whether or not such a Society shall 
have a constitutional connection with College:—for my part, I could wish it 
might, but still apprehend as things are circumstanced at present, such a proposal! 
would frustrate the design. Could a Society of this kind be established by law, 
though not constitutionally with College, I think it would naturally in the 
course of a few years produce a union between the civil and academic powers 
in the State, an event which I most sacredly wish.* As you, Sir, are unques- 
tionably better acquainted with the nature, constitution and laws of the several 
Literary Societies in Europe and in this country, than any other gentleman in 
the State can be supposed to be; I pray you, Sir, to draw up a plan which [ 
may communicate, and to make every observation upon the subject which your 
wisdom and learning will suggest. Iam certain, Sir, that your opinion will 
have the greatest weight in the affair. The Assembly are coming together 
next Wednesday, and if your avocations permit, earnestly desire your observa- 
tions upon the subject soon.” In accordance with this request, a plan for the 
proposed Society was forwarded by Dr. Stiles; and with it, a copy of the Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts incorporating the American Academy. 
These efforts resulted in the passing, December 6, 1780, of the following resolve 
by both Houses of the Assembly of Connecticut : 

“ Resolved, by this Assembly, that Oliver Ellsworth, John Treadwell, and 
James Hillhouse, Esqrs., be and they are hereby appointed a Committee, to 
draw up a plan for forming and incorporating a Literary Society in this State, 
for the promotion of Arts and Sciences, and lay the same’ for consideration 
before this Assembly in May next.” 

It does not appear that any thing further in regard to this matter was done 
by the Legislature ; and there is reason to believe, that for five or six years the 
prosecution of the undertaking was suspended. 

In May, 1786, the General Assembly of the State being then in session at 
Hartford, the Society was formed and established by the name of Tue Con- 
NEcticuT Society oF ARTS AND Sciences; but I find no evidence that it was 
ever favored with a Charter of incorporation. The officers of the Society were, 
a President, a Vice-President, a Recording Secretary, and three Corresponding 
Secretaries. The number of residing members was not to exceed sixty, and 
they were to be inhabitants of the State of Connecticut. Honorary and cor- 
responding members might be chosen from any other State or nation. Two 
stated meetings were to be held annually; one in May, at Hartford, and the 
other in October, at New Haven.t At the meeting of the Society in New 
Haven, October 25, 1786, it was voted, “that the Corresponding Secretaries be 
directed to publish in the several newspapers of this State, a summary abstract 
of the Constitution of this Society, and request from the public, communications 
relative to the objects of the institution.” This vote was promptly obeyed; and 
from their address to the public, the following passages are quoted as indicative 
of the objects z the Society.—* To assist their design, the Society request the 
communicatior of the ingenious in every profession. Curious observations and 
discoveries in natural or astronomical Philosophy,—materials that will assist in 
forming a Natural History of the country,—Botanical descriptions and discove- 
ries,—Medical and Chemical essays and experiments,—new Mechanical inven- 
tions,—the most direct means of introducing and perfecting Manufactures, will 
be proper matter for communication. As the advancement of Agricultural 
knowledge is a principal object with the Society ; communications on this sub- 
ject are earnestly requested. Experiments in the various courses of husbandry, 





* In several parts of the State, a singular jealousy of the College existed for many years, but it was 
quieted. in 1792. by the admission of civilians as members of the Corporation. It may be presumed that 
in consequence of this state of feeling, it was considered impolitic at the organization of the Society. a 
few years after, to confer an elevated office on Dr. Stiles, notwithstanding he was so conspicuous for his 
labors in the promotion of literature, science and the mechanic arts. 

t The Legislature of the State then assembled twice a year, at the times and places above-mentioned, 
and the meetings of the Society were, for the convenience of its members, arranged in accordance with 
the sessions of the Legislature. 
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and on the soil best adapted to particular plants and grasses:—The history and 
description of destructive insects, with the best means of preventing and 
destroying them, are subjects which deserve particular attention.” * 

In May, 1787, the officers of the Society were as follows :—Hon. Lieut. Gov. 
Wolcott, President; Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, Vice President; Chaunce 
Goodrich, Esq., Recording Secretary ; Rev. Ezra Stiles, D. D., John Trumbull, 
Esq., Pierpont Edwards, Esq., Corresponding Secretaries. There were then 
forty resident, and four honorary members.t 

rg an, | much inquiry, I have failed in my efforts to find the Records 
of the Society, and can therefore say but little of its doings. From the charac- 
ter of the men who were its chief supporters, it may, however, be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the institution did much to diffuse throughout the State, a love of 
useful knowledge, and a generous regard for the pursuits of science. The only 
paper in the shape of T'ransactions, which, so far as I can learn, was ever pub- 
lished by the Society, is a communication made October 23, 1787, by Rev. 
JonaTHAN Epwarps, D. D. on the Language of the Muhhekaneew or Mohegan 
Indians ;—an essay which would do credit to the Memoirs of any learned 
society of the present time. The title in full is as follows :—“ Observations on 
the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians; in which the extent of that Lan- 
guage in North America is shewn; its Genius is grammatically traced: some 
of its peculiarities, and some instances of Analogy between that and the He- 
brew are pointed out.—Communicated to the Connecticut Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and published at the request of the Society—By Jonatuan Ep- 
warps, D. D. Pastor of a Church in New-Haven, and Member of the Con- 
necticut Society of Arts and Sciences.—New-Haven, Printed by Josiah Meigs, 
M,DCC,LXxxvill.” 8vo. pp. 17. This paper was copied into Carey’s American 
Museum, (Philadelphia,) vol. v. (1789,) pp. 21-25, and 141-144. In 1823, it 
was republished with extensive and very valuable annotations, by John Picker- 
ing, Esq., in the tenth volume of the second series of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; and this republication was also issued as a 
separate pamphlet of 82 pages. By means of the edition last mentioned, and of 
the extracts from the original work given by Vater, in the third Division of 
the third Part of the Mithridates of ApELuNG, Dr. Edwards’s treatise has long 
been known and appreciated among philologists.t Its author was a man of 
uncommon discrimination; and his acquaintance with the language in question 
was probably more extensive than was ever possessed by any other Anglo- 
American. It will always be lamented that his treatise is so brief, and that so 
much important knowledge concerning our Indian languages, died with him.§ 

I have no materials for any further account of the Connecticut Society. In 
the absence of positive information, it is not unreasonable to presume, that 
after some years of prosperity, the Society gradually declined ; and that it was 
at length decided to establish a new institution, rather than to attempt the 
revival of one which had at the time probably little more than a nominal exis- 
tence. 





we New Haven Gazette and Conn. Mag. vol. i. p. 354, Dec. 28, 1786; and also the other newspapers in 
the State. 

t Stiles’s Literary Diary, MS., vol. xiii. p. 64. . : 

t It would appear that Dr. Edwards’s Tract was also copied in whole or in part in the Columbian 
Magazine (of Philadelphia,) yet it is not to be found in the volume for 1787, to which Vater refers. The 
date, indeed, shows that the reference is erroneous. It is not contained in the subsequent volume (the 
2d) of this Magazine, but may probably be comprised in some later one. A reprint of the Tract at New 
York in 1801, is registered in the Catalogue of the Library of the New York Historical Society, (1813, 
p. 41,) but I have not succeeded in finding a copy of this edition. 

$ To show the advantages he had enjoyed for learning the language of the Muhhekaneews, Dr. Ed- 
wards gives in his Preface, the following narration. “When I was but six years of age, my father 
removed with his family to Stockbridge, which at that time, was inhabited by Indians almost solely; as 
there were in the town but twelve families of whites or Anglo-Americans, and pees hundred and 
fifty families of Indians. The Indians being the nearest neighbours, I constantly associated with them; 
their boys were my daily school-mates and play-fellows. Out of my father’s house, I seldom heard any 
maguage spoken, beside the Indian. By these means I acquired the knowledge of that language, and a 
great facility in speaking it. It became more familiar to me than my mother tongue. I knew the names 
of some things in lode. which I did not know in English; even all my thoughts ran in Indian: and 
though the true pronunciation of the language is extremely difficult to all but themselves, they acknowl- 
edged, that I had acquired it perfectly. * * * This skill in their language I have in a good measure 
retained to this day.” 
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The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


This Academy was formed at New Haven, on the 4th of March, 1799, by an 
association of twenty-two gentlemen. Its object was to concentrate the efforts 
of literary men in Connecticut in the promotion of useful knowledge. “ At 
its commencement a scheme was drawn up, reported and approved, in which 
the attention of its members was invited to every method of improving the 
science, arts and happiness of their country, so far as the general state of its 
concerns, and their own leisure, would permit.” According to the provisions 
of the Constitution and By-Laws still in force, the officers of the Academy are, 
a President, a Vice-President, five Councilors, a Recording Secretary, four 
Corresponding Secretaries, of whom the Recording Secretary must be one; a 
Committee of Publication; a Keeper of the Cabinet and Library, and a 
Treasurer. The number of members resident in the State is limited to 200: 
each is required to pay on admittance, two dollars, and afterward an annual tax 
of one dollar. The stated meetings are six in the year, in addition to which 
adjourned meetings are often held. The general meeting for the election of 
officers is held on the fourth Tuesday of October, in connection with which it 
was customary for one of the members, previously appointed, to deliver a public 
oration ; but the practice has been obsolete for many years. 

At the first meeting, Timothy Dwight, D. D., President of Yale College, was 
elected President of the Academy, and he was annually rechosen to this office 
until his death in 1817. Dr. Dwight took a very active part in the establish- 
ment of the institution, and was one of its most efficient members. 

In October, 1799,* the Academy was incorporated by the Legislature of Con- 
necticut. At this time the number of its members (voluntary and elected) was 
sixty-seven, residing in various parts of the State. 

In addition to the ordinary business of receiving communications on scientific 
subjects, the Academy soon after its organization, engaged with great zeal in 
the enterprise of preparing a full statistical history of the cities, towns and 
parishes in the State of Connecticut. About the same time, (December, 1799,) 
they endeavored, with the concurrence of the American Academy, and the 
American Philosophical Society, to procure an enlargement of the objects, and 
a greater particularity in the details of the National Census of 1800. The 
attempt was unsuccessful. The Academy prepared, however, a form for the 
census of New Haven, and appointed eleven of its members to execute the 
work in accordance thereto. The census was thus taken, but it does not appear 
that it was ever published. 

A circular letter on the subject of the Statistical History of Connecticut, indi- 
cating under thirty-two divisions, the various kinds of information desired, was 
printed and thoroughly distributed throughout the State. The letter was drawn 
up with much care, and if completely answered, would have resulted in a most 
comprehensive history of Connecticut. The efforts to obtain satisfactory 
returns to these inquiries were several times repeated, and with some success. 
In the course of several years, statistical accounts from more than thirty towns 
were received. In 1811, it was resolved to commence the publication of these 
accounts, and accordingly, during this year, the Academy issued the first num- 
ber of the first volume of .2 Statistical Account of the Towns and Parishes in 
the State of Connecticut, 8vo. pp. 84. It consists of the account of the city of 
New Haven, by Rev. Timothy Dwight, and is prefaced with a brief history of 
the Academy, and a copy of the circular letter of January 1, 1800. This work 
contains a sketch of the mineralogy and geology of the vicinity of the town, by 
Prof. Silliman; and a catalogue, by Dr. Eli Ives, of the plants found in the 
neighborhood. In continuation of this, the Academy published, in 1815, 4 
Statistical Account of several Towns in the County of Latchfield, Ct. This was 
prepared by James Morris, Esq. of Litchfield, and comprises 40 pages, 8vo. 

These were, of course, but a small portion of the town histories which had 





* In both editions of Holmes’s Annals of America, (a work in general of great acc the date of 
this incorporation is erroneously stated to be 1801. " bs) g uracy,) the date o 
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been received and arranged for the press. So little interest in the matter, was 
however at that period, manifested by the public, that the number of copies sold 
was very limited, and it was deemed necessary to suspend their further publica- 
tion. Most of these histories are still preserved in manuscript in the archives of 
the Academy, and may prove useful to future explorers. 

In April, 1819, was published, under the patronage of the Academy, 4 Sta- 
tistical Account of the County of Middlesex, in Connecticut, by Rev. David D. 
Field, a member of the Academy. It was printed at Middletown, Ct. in 154 
pages, 8vo. This, although considered as a continuation of the work above- 
mentioned, was paged separately.* 

Several scientific papers having been, from time to time, communicated to 
the Academy, it was decided, in 1809, to publish a selection from them. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1810, there appeared at New Haven, the first part of the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 8vo. 
pp. 216. Part second followed in 1811, and part third, in 1813. In 1816, was 
published part fourth, which extends to the 412th page of the work. The volume 
thus constituted, contains twenty-five articles on various topics of science and 
literature, many of which are contributions of permanent value. 

On the estabiishment of the American Journal of Science and Arts, by Pro- 
fessor Silliman, the Academy discontinued the further issue of their Memoirs 
in a separate form, and adopted this work as their medium of publication. This 
Journal, which, since April, 1838, has been under the editorship of Professor 
Silliman and Mr. B. Silliman, Jr., was commenced in July, 1818, and has been 
maintained through many difficulties, until it has reached its 38th volume, and 
may be considered as established on a permanent basis. In thus availing itself 
of this Journal, the Academy has lost the independent existence of its transac- 
tions, but it has gained much advantage, in the fact that the scientific contribu- 
tions which it receives are now published more speedily and abundantly than 
they would be in the ordinary manner. It is to be regretted, that in numerous 
instances, due care has not been taken by the writers, to designate in this 
work, their communications to the Academy. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate in this place the various papers read before 
the Academy, which are on the pages of the American Journal of Science. 
Many of them are well known and valued; among which may be named the 
elaborate Essay on Musical Temperament, by Prof. A. M. Fisher.+ It may, 
however, be well to point out some of the papers there printed, which were 
either first communicated to the Academy, or were furnished by its members, 
and are not thus indicated. Among these may be included several of the 
papers on subjects of meteorology, and especially upon the courses of our 
Atlantic gales, written by Mr. W. C. Redfield, now of New York. The interest 
and value of Mr. Redfield’s discoveries in this department, are widely known 
both among scientific and practical men. In this class may also be included 
many of the numerous papers on Meteoric Showers. The communications of 
Prof. Olmsted and of Mr. A. C. Twining, called forth by the magnificent display 
of the 13th of November, 1833, have attracted great attention among men of 
science and the public generally. The discussion of the subject by these 
gentlemen has resulted in the very important discovery of the periodicity of 
these meteoric appearances, and has thus opened a new era in this department 
of science. As belonging to this class ought also to be named the important 
paper by Prof. Elias Loomis, on the Magnetic Variation and Dip in the United 
States, with the accompanying magnetic chart.t 

In 1817, Pres. Jeremiah Day was chosen President of the Academy, and was 
annually reélected until 1836, when he declined a further continuance in the 
office. Prof. Silliman was elected to the vacant chair, and has ever since con- 
tinued to preside over the institution. 

It was at one period, a favorite object with the Academy, to cause to be made 





* A Society wholly devoted to historical inquiry, now exists in this State. Its seat is at Hartford. It 
was incorporated in 1825, and was revived in 1839 under favorable auspices. It has already made collec- 
tions of considerable value, and there is every reason to expect that it will become un active and useful 
institution. 

t American Journal, vol. i. 1819. t American Journal, vol. xxxiv. 
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a Geological Survey of the State of Connecticut. After some unavailing efforts 
to obtain the aid of others, they appropriated, in 1818, a sum of money for the 
purpose of commencing the work. The resources of the Academy, were, how- 
ever, inadequate to the completion of so expensive an undertaking, and the 
project was at length given up. This important labor has been recently 
accomplished, at the cost of the State, by Dr. James G. Percival and Prof. 
Charles U. Shepard, both members of the Academy. It was commenced in 
1835, at the recommendation of Gov. Henry W. Edwards, and has been exe- 
cuted at an expense of $4,500, exclusive of the printing of the Reports.* 

The Meteorological Register of the Academy commences in 1799, and com- 
prises a series of nearly thirty successive years. No considerable part of thim 
Register has been published, except what is contained in the papers below men- 
tioned. In the Memoirs of the Academy, (pp. 125-127,) Prof. J. Day, who kept 
the Register for many years, published a paper containing 2 statement of the 
quantity of Rain which falls on different days of the Moon, deduced from his 
own observations during the years 1804-1807. Inthe American Journal of Sci- 
ence, (vol. xiv. pp. 176-182.) Prof. D. Olmsted communicated a report of the re- 
sults of the observations, (made by himself,) during the year 1827. In vol. xvi. 
(pp. 70-78.) of the same work, Prof. Olmsted published a similar report for 1828. 

On the 27th of December, 1836, the Academy passed a resolution that they 
would appoint one of their number to deliver, at some future meeting, a dis- 
course in commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary (in 1838) of the set- 
tlement of the colony of New Haven. At the next meeting, Prof. James L. 
Kingsley was appointed to perform this duty. The Academy subsequently 
determined that, (allowing ten days only for difference of style,) the 25th day of 
April, 1838, would be the appropriate day for the proposed commemoration. 
At a meeting on the 27th of February, 1838, as it appeared desirable that there 
should be on this interesting anniversary, a general celebration by all the 
inhabitants of the place, a committee was appointed to confer on the subject 
with the authorities of the town and the city. They entered into the proposal 
with great spirit, and severally appointed committees to be united with the 
committee of the Academy in conducting the ceremonies. The joint commit- 
tees decided that the celebration should be held on the 25th day of April, 1838. 
On the 20th of March following, they invited Prof. Kingsley to prepare and 
deliver, on the appointed day, before the inhabitants at large, a discourse com- 
memorative of the occasion. The discourse delivered at that time, by Prof. 
Kingsley, was soon after published at New Haven, and constitutes, with copious 
illustrative notes, a work of 115 pages, 8vo. During the course of the same 
year, the Rev. Leonard Bacon, one of the committee of the Academy, de- 
livered a series of historical discourses relating to the church and society of 
which he is pastor ;—the origin of which may be considered as coeval with the 
colonial settlement. These discourses, with extensive notes and documents, 
were published at New Haven, in 1839, in a volume of 408 pages, 8vo. Concern- 
ing these two works, it is sufficient here to say, that they are important additions 
to the historical literature of the country. It may not be improper to add, as 
resulting from the interest excited here by the celebration, that in commemora- 
tion of this event, the committees above-mentioned caused to be struck, in 
bronze and in silver, a medal representing on one side, Quinnipiac in 1638, and 
on the reverse, New Haven in 1838.t 

The present number of members of the Academy is not far from 170, of 
whom about half reside in the city of New Haven. 


The following is a Catalogue of the Officers for the year 1839-1840. 


Prof. Benjamin Silliman, President.—Dr. Noah Webster, Vice-President.—Hon. Roger M. Sherman, 
Prof. William Tully, Prof. Denison Olmsted, Prof. Josiah W. Gibbs, Prof. Eleazar T. itch, Council.— 
Edward C. Herrick, Recording Secretary.—Prof. Jonathan Knight, Prof. Charles Hooker, Mr. Francis B. 
Winthrop, Edward C. Herrick, Corresponding Secretaries —Doct. John H. Kain, Prof. Anthony D. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Aaron N, Skinner, Publishing Committee.—Rev. Wyilys Warner, Treasurer. 





* The Report, by Prof. Shepard, on the Economical Geology, and the Mineralogy of the State, was 
published at New Haven, in 1837, 8vo. pp. 188. The Report by Dr. Percival has not yet been printed. 
t A description of this medal may be found in the American Journal of Science, vol. xxxvii. 
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The church in the East Village was formed in 1816, and Dr. Wells continued his min- 
istry with them about four years.—During the ministry of Mr. McGee, there was a 
large increase in the population of the village and in the number connected with the 
church. In the revival of 1831, 92 were added to the church, and in that of 1833, 90 
were added. Mr. McGee is now settled at Nashua, N. H. He studied divinity at 
Andover.—Mr. Walker had previously been settled at Rutland, Vt. Since his settle- 
ment here there have been two seasons of revivals, one in 1836, the fruits of which 
were about 20 added to the church ; and one in 1838, which added 47. 

The Unitarian church was formed in 1826, by individuals who withdrew from the 
Orthodox church and society. Mr. Brown has been their only settled minister. 


Brooxiine.—This is a small township, and the church, always feeble and enjoying 
but very little ministerial labor, has now ceased to have any visible existence. 


Dover.—The church was formed in 1802. It has always been feeble. Their first 
pastor, Mr. Hitchcock, remained less than five years. Their second pastor, Mr. Cum- 
mings, died in a little more than three years from his settlement. During the long inter- 
val between the dismission of their first pastor and the settlement of the second, and 
also since the death of the latter, they have had occasional supplies, generally by the 
assistance of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. But a large part of the time 
they have been wholly destitute. 


DumMeErston.—Of Mr. Farrar very little information can now be obtained. He is 
remembered by a very few aged persons as a man of great eccentricities, deeply afflicted 
with hypochondria. His ministry was short in this place.—Mr. Crosby had been a very 
laborious missionary among the Indians about the head waters of the Susquehanna. 
He was interrupted in his labors among them by the war of the Revolution. While 
engaged in his missionary work he was patronized by a Society in Scotland. His minis- 
try in Dummerston was useful—During Mr. Beckley’s ministry the church was much 
enlarged, particularly in the revival of 1831, when 43 were added, and in 1833, when 30 
were added. Since his dismission, the pulpit has been supplied by different ministers, 
and there is now a prospect of settling one as pastor. 


Grarton.—The church was organized June 23,1785. After the death of Mr. Hall, 
the first minister, and the dismission of Mr. Goodell, the church, having for various rea- 
sons become weak, united with the neighboring church of Windham in settling Mr. 
Arms, and he divided his Jabors between the two places for about six years. Then, in 
the year 1831, they had an interesting revival of religion, which added 38 to the church, 
and gave them ability to sustain the institutions of religion by their own efforts, and Mr. 
Arms took a dismission from them and confined his labors to Windham.—Mr. Bradford, 
their present pastor, was settled soon after, and in 1834-5, they enjoyed another revival, 
the fruits of which were 116 added to the church. Of the whole number, 358, who 
have united with the church since its formation in the year 1785, 200 have united since 
1831. 


Gu1LFrorD.—The history of this church is calamitous. There is, however, very little 
record of its troubles and decline. Their first minister, Mr. Gurley, concerning whom 
tradition gives a good account, died suddenly after a ministry of six years. Their 
second minister, Mr. Williams, by becoming identified with one of the political parties in 
the contest between New York and the inhabitants of the ‘“‘ New Hampshire grants,” 
was obliged suddenly to abandon the place. The influence of the third minister, Mr. 
Wollage, was probably not useful at all. And their fourth pastor embraced the senti- 
ments of Unitarianism, and resigned his charge on being appointed Professor of languages 
in the University of Vermont. Other men have preached in the place at different times, 
as supplies. But the tendency was downwards, till the church, as an organized body, 
has ceased to exist. A very few members still live in the place. 


Haurrax.—Church organized 1778. Mr. Goodall lived the last 30 years of his life 
at Littleton, N. H., and died there-—Mr. Edson’s ministry was short but useful_—The 
present pastor, Mr. Wood, after a long season of active service, is now too infirm for 
public labors. A supply has been obtained for the pulpit. The years 1799, 1800, 1817, 
and 1831, were seasons of especial revivals. The church has suffered much by the 
emigration of its members, and is at present rather feeble. 


Jamarica.—Of the first pastor, Mr. Stoddard, little is known. He resided in the 
place but a short time. The church was destitute of a pastor for 17 years, but had 
occasional supplies of preaching.—Mr. Spaulding’s ministry was useful. Since his dis- 
mission, in 1829, with the exception of the short pastoral relation of Mr. Kingsbury, 
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they have had no settled minister ; but during most of the time have had their pulpit 
supplied. Rev. Justice Parsons, father of the Palestine missionary Parsons, has labored 
with them during the last four or five years. Seasons of revival were enjoyed in 1812 
and 1831. The church is quite feeble, having lost much strength by emigration. 


LonponpDERRY.—This feeble church has had pastoral services only six or seven 
years. It has at other times had occasional supplies of preaching. 


Marusoro’.—This church was organized in 1776. The ministry of Rev. Dr. Lyman 
was long and useful, and during his ministry and that of his successor, Mr. Newton, the 
church was regarded as one of the strongest and most prosperous in the County. 
Special seasons of revival were enjoyed in 1801, 2, and 3; in 1808 and 9, and also in 
1815 and 1831. Since the dismission of Mr. Newton, the church from various causes, 
principally, however, from emigration, has become weak. Though they have generally 
been supplied with preaching, yet it is five years since they had a pastor, and present 
appearances are discouraging. Mr. Pitwnan is now settled in the village of Esperance, 
Schoharie County, N. Y. 


NewFane.—Church formed in 1774. There were then but six families in town. 
The church at its organization consisted of nine members, and Mr. Taylor was at the 
same time ordained as its pastor. Of the influence of his ministry and that of his suc- 
cessor we say little. Mr. Nye, after leaving Newfane, preached a while in Claremont, 
N.H. He then engaged in politics and is now post-master in that town. During the 
ministry of Mr. Bates, the County buildings, Court House, Jail, &c., were removed from 
the centre of the town to a village on the eastern border, called Fayettville. The effect 
of this was to remove the place of worship and to scatter the church. For several years 
after commencing worship at Fayettville the church was weak. Of late, however, it has 
gained strength, and is now prosperous. Mr. Griswold is now settled at Hartland, Vt. 
He and Mr. Coburn studied divinity at Andover. 


Putney.—Church organized in 1776. Mr. Goodhue’s ministry of twenty years was 
useful. He had been previously settled at Dunstable, Ms.—In the year 1816, during 
Mr. Andrews’s ministry, there was a remarkable revival of religion which added 150 to 
the church. In 1831, while Mr. Pitman was minister, there was another revival, the 
fruits were about 30 added to the church. Since the settlement of the present minister, 
Mr. Foster, two seasons of refreshing have been enjoyed in 1833 and 5. Mr. Foster 
had previously been settled in Canaan, N. H. He studied divinity with Dr. Tyler, at 
that time President of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Andrews with Dr. Lathrop of West 


Springfield, Ms. 


Rocxincuam.—Church organized about 1770. Of the influence and results of Mr. 
Whiting’s long ministry, it is perhaps sufficient to say, that at the close of it there was 
no visible church in the place! And when Mr. Wollage was installed, a new church was 
organized. The ministry of the latter was probably no more useful than it had pre- 
viously been in Guilford. He remained only a short time. The church declined, and 
for a long time remained desolate. An attempt was made, with the aid of the Domestic 
Missionary Society, to raise it, and Mr. Mason was settled. But very little success 
attended the effort. They have now a temporary supply in the labors of an aged, worthy 
minister, Rev. Broughton White. But their situation is dreary, and their prospects 


dark. 


Saxton’s River.—This is a village in the south part of Rockingham. A church 
was gathered here in 1836. Mr. Barber obtained his theological education at Ando- 
ver. Mr. Benton, their present minister, studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Buckham of 


Chelsea, Vt. 


Stratron.—A feeble church in a mountain town, containing but few inhabitants. 
With only occasional supplies, at distant intervals, it has merely continued to exist. 


TownsHEND.—Of Mr. Dudley’s short ministry, there is almost no record ; and in the 
long season which elapsed before another minister was settled, the church became 
extinct. The present church was organized in 1792. They were supplied with occa- 
sional preaching, but had no pastor till the settlement of Mr. Whitcomb, in 1815. He 
died at Savannah, Ga., whither he had gone for the benefit of his declining health._—Mr. 
Clark went from this place to Londonderry and is now settled in Windsor, Ms.—Mr. 
Kimball is now settled in Oakham, Ms. He received his theological education at 
Andover.—Mr. Graves studied divinity at New Haven. Several seasons of revival have 
been experienced, one especially of great extent in 1837-8. 
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Warpssporo’.—Church organized in 1793, consisting of 12 members, 8 males and 4 
females. The ministry of Mr. Tufts was long and useful. He discharged the duties of 
pastor 41 years, and though now retired in a great measure from active labors, he still 
holds the relation of pastor. A succession of revivals of religion have been enjoyed. 
In the revival of 1800, 82 were added to the church; in that of 1807, 24; in that of 
1817, 20; in that of 1825, 42; in 1832, 59; in 1837, 30.—Mr. Bradford had previously 
been settled in Colebrook, N. H. He studied divinity with Rev. Joha M. Whiton, of 
Antrim, N. H. 


WestmMinstTeER East.—The organization of the church and the settlement of the 
first minister took place June 11, 1767. Mr. Goodell left his people abruptly in less than 
three years, without dismission or council.—Mr. Bullen’s ministry was not long.—Mr. 
Sage continued his labors—with the exception of an absence of two years—for 48 years. 
He still lives in the place, too infirm for active service. During his ministry, though 
there was no very remarkable seasons of revival, there were added to the church 261. 
persons. Since his dismission, the church has been regularly supplied with preaching 
by Rev. S. S. Arnold. In the winter of 1838-9 there was an extensive revival of reli- 
gion; and it is expected that they will soon again have a pastor. 


WestMINsTER West.—Church organized in 1799, being at that time separated from 
the East parish. Mr. Emerson went from here to Reading, Ms.—Mr. Field had pre- 
viously been settled in Canandaigua, N. Y. He still resides in this place. During his 
ministry of 28 years, there were several revivals of religion —There was also a revival 
in 1835 under the ministry of Mr. Taylor, who is now settled in Waitsfield, Vt.—Mr. 
Wellman had previously been settled in Warner, N.H. The people in this parish are 
mostly connected with the Congregational society, there being fewer, in proportion to 
— numbers, connected with other denominations than in any other place in the 

ounty. 


WuitTincHam.—Church extinct. Mr. Riddel had been settled in Bristol, Me. His 
settlement here was on experiment, to see if a church could be built up, but did not 
succeed. 


Wii_minGton.—Church organized 1780. For many years it was prosperous, though 
three of its early ministers died young. There was an extensive revival of religion 
under Mr. Packard’s ministry in which about 50 were added to the church —During Mr. 
Tobey’s ministry, who is spoken of as a very valuable man, there was another revival 
which brought 60 into the church —After Mr. Stow’s short ministry, a man by the name 
of Samson, who had been settled in Ashford, Conn., and who had been censured or 
deposed by the Council that dismissed him, came to this place, preached irregularly for 
several years, drew a large party after him, embraced the sentiments of Universalism, 
and almost ruined the church. For several years the church remained desolate. Dur- 
ing this time, about 1820, Rev. Pliny Fisk, the Palestine missionary, preached here a 
while, and an extensive revival of religion was enjoyed. The church, however, 
is still weak and has had assistance from the Domestic Missionary Society in its 
supplies, and in the settlement of its last two pastors—Mr. Wright is now settled in 
Sullivan, N. H.—Mr. Butterfield has recently been settled. He studied divinity at East 
Windsor, Conn. 


WinpHAM.—This church is rather feeble. In the settlement of their present pastor, 
they united with the church in Grafton. At present, however, they have no aid from 
abroad in sustaining their religious institutions. Mr. Lawton after leaving this place 
settled in Hillsboro’, N. H.—Mr. Adams studied divinity at Andover. 





HISTORY OF BURR SEMINARY, VERMONT. 


PROMINENT among those who in the final disposition of their property, have 
had remembrance of our leading benevolent institutions, stands the name of 
Joseph Burr. This gentleman was for many years a resident of Manchester, 
Vt. By patient industry, and an upright course of business, he became pos- 
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sessed of property estimated at the time of his death to amount to one hundred 
and fifly thousand dollars. A large portion of this he distributed by will to the 
American Bible Society, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Home Missionary Society, and the American Education Society ; 
besides appropriating an adequate sum for the endowment of a professorship in 
one college, and essentially aiding the same object in another. 

Other bequests of the same general character were also made by him. 
Among these was one of $10,000 to his executors, “ in trust, the interest thereof 
annually to be appropriated and expended in educating, in the village of Man- 
chester, needy and pious youth preparatory to their entering on theological 
studies.” He further directed, that in case a Corporation should be established 
in said village for this purpose within five years from his decease, this sum 
should be paid over to them, “to be held as a permanent fund, the annual inter- 
est thereof to be appropriated as aforesaid.” 

To this grant, the following condition was appended: that within the period 
above specified, “suitable buildings should be erected, apparatus and other 
things provided for the furtherance and accomplishment of the object, the expense 
of which should be at Jeast equal to the further sum of ten thousand dollars.” 

This bequest gave rise to the Burr Seminary. An Act of Incorporation for 
an institution of this name was passed by the State Legislature, October 28, 
1829. The fifteen gentlemen named in the act, as constituting the Board of 
trust, held their first meeting December 16, 1829. Proceeding with energy 
and efficiency to carry out the benevolent intention of Mr. Burr, they obtained 
by subscription the requisite amount of funds. Land was purchased, a spacious 
and convenient edifice of stone erected, and all other necessary preparations 
made for the accommodation of students who might resort to the institution. 

In the accomplishment of this object, the Trustees were doubtless aided by 
the fact, that education for the ministry as a work of Christian Charity, was an 
enterprise which had long been familiar to the churches in the neighborhood of 
the projected Seminary ; the first Education Society established in this country 
having been organized among them as early as March, 1804. It was styled, 
“The Evangelical Society.” Some account of its operations may be found in the 
American Quarterly Register, vol. ix., pages 225-6. Assistance was rendered to 
its beneficiaries in the form of loans on notes without interest for a certain period, 
or at the discretion of its directors ; and, in the language of its Constitution, 
was restricted to “such as appear pious and Calvinistic in their religious senti- 
ments, and are members of regular Congregational or Presbyterian churches.” 

This Society was wel] sustained ; and before the American Education So- 
ciety extended its fostering arms, was instrumental in bringing forward to the 
ministry several who have shone as lights in the churches. ‘The contributions 
received into its treasury, though gathered principally in the region where it 
originated, were derived in part from abroad. In the summer of 1806, during 
the second year of its existence, its first and only president, Rev. William 
Jackson, D. D., of Dorset, obtained by personal solicitation from friends of 
religion in the vicinity of Boston about fifteen hundred dollars. On the original 
subscription, still in the possession of this venerable father in the ministry, we 
recognize the autographs of such men as William Phillips, John Norris, Isaac 
Thorndike, William Gray, Jeremiah Evarts, Jedediah Morse, (each of whom 
give from fifty to one hundred dollars,) with others familiar in the records of 
benevolence, and among the originators or earliest benefactors of the American 
Education Society. ; 

When, in consequence of the more matured and systematic action of this 
truly national institution, and the establishment of the Northwestern Branch, 
comprehending the State of Vermont, it was thought expedient to dissolve the 
Evangelical Society, a vote was unanimously passed, directing its ‘Treasurer 
to pay over the notes and funds in his hands, toward the subscription for the 
Burr Seminary. Although from peculiar circumstances the object of this reso- 
lution has never yet been attained, yet its adoption shows what views were 
entertained with respect to the character which this institution was to assume, 
and its relation to the work of the preparation of young men for the ministry. 
As it was the evident and appropriate design of its founder, to aid pious and 
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indigent youth having this object in view, the Trustees considered themselves 
under sacred obligations to regard that design as paramount, in every thing 
relating to its organization and management. Yet wisely judging, that with 
their limited means any thing like an attempt to engraft upon their system a 
course of biblical literature and theology, would be fatal to its usefulness, they 
steadfastly rejected such suggestions from their counsels, and aimed strictly at 
making it a preparatory school, yet a school of a high order, possessing advan- 
tages for the first instruction, and the most accurate course of preparation for 
our colleges and theological seminaries. 

The necessary accommodations having been provided, the school was opened 
May 15, 1833, with public exercises in the Chapel of the institution. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. John Proudfit, D. D., (then of Salem, N. Y.,) President 
of the Board of Trustees, and by Rev. Lyman Coleman, who had been appointed 
Principal. With him was associated John Aiken, Esq., whose indefatigable 
efforts had contributed greatly to the completion of the enterprise. 

Under the conduct of these gentlemen, whose experience and ability inspired 
the fullest confidence, the Burr Seminary assumed at once, a high place among 
the literary institutions of New England. The number of students the first 
term amounted to one hundred and forty-six ; of whom a large proportion were 
pious, and commencing a course of study with a view to the ministry. To 
those of this description, whose circumstances required it, the charge for tuition 
was remitted, by virtue of the provision in the will of Mr. Burr. The number 
entitled to the benefit of this provision at one time was at first forty, but has since 
been limited to thirty. ' 

At the time the institution went into operation, an effort was made to estab- 
lish a manual labor department. The self-supporting system was then in vogue ; 
and both the state of public sentiment on this subject and'the professed design 
of the seminary, as a place of instruction for those in needy circumstances having 
the ministry in view, imposed upon the Trustees an obligation to incorporate 
with their plan some provision for manual labor. In addition, therefore, to a 
small farm of about thirty acres connected with the seminary, water-privileges 
were secured, workshops erected, and tools and other implements provided for 
profitable mechanical Jabor. But it was very soon found, that however promis- 
ing in theory, the prosecution of operations of this sort must eventually prove 
disastrous to the interests of the institution. The only profitable result was the 
wisdom of experience, and the conviction in the minds of every member of the 
Board of Trustees, that this part of the system should be abandoned. It accord- 
ing speedily went into disuse, except as conducted by individuals themselves, 
And for this, at least the ordinary advantages enjoyed in other places, are pos- 
sessed by young men of resolution and energy, disposed or necessitated to 
make their personal labor available in part to their support. Several of this 
description are now in a course of study in different colleges and theological 
seminaries, whose thorough preparatory discipline was acquired at this institu- 
tion, at little cost, either to their friends or the charities of the benevolent, by 
reason of their own industry, and the habits of economy and self-denial fostered 
by the arrangement of the seminary. 

Hitherto the influence of the pious portion of the students has been decidedly 
predominant. A much larger proportion, it is believed, are of this character, 
than is common in the higher academies and preparatory schools; and for this 
obvious reason, that the institution was reared with special reference to young 
men commencing a course of study preparatory to the ministry. Of those who 
occupy rooms in the seminary building, a majority are usually professors of 
religion; and most of them having in view a preparation for the sacred office, 
their mutual influence in reference to this object is perceptibly happy. From 
this, results the peculiar claim of the Burr Seminary to the prayerful regard of 
those who feel the importance of commencing early and under the most favora- 
ble auspices, the training of young men destined to fill the pulpits at home, or 
to bear the message of salvation to the benighted and destitute abroad. 

The present instructors of the Seminary are, Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, Princi- 

pa Mr. 8S. J. M. Merwin, Classical Assistant, and Mr. William A. Burnham, 
rincipal of the English Department. Board is furnished by the steward at cost, 
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varying of course with the price of provisions. It may be stated at an average 
of $1.50 per week. The charge for tuition to those who are not beneficiaries 
is from three to five dollars a quarter. In a retired and healthful situation 
among the Green Mountains, and in the midst of a virtuous community, where 
are almost no temptations to extravagance and vice, it is to be hoped that the 
Burr Seminary, with the literary and religious advantages which it possesses, 
will continue to exert a salutary influence, and bear her part in the speedy 
renovation of a ruined world. 





APPENDIX 
TO 
BRIEF SURVEY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA, COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS., 
PUBLISHED IN THE ELEVENTH VOLUME: 


CONTAINING ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS; FACTS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES; WITH 
COPIOUS REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES. 





[By Samuxe Sewact, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.) 





[Continued. } 


CHARLESTOWN. 


9. (K) Pastors and Teachers. 


For many years, these two offices in the churches among us have been united in that 
of pastor. But our ancestors pleaded Scripture for making distinction between them (as 
Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 7, 8, &c.) ; and for their being held by different men. The dis- 
tinction which they asserted between Pastors and Teachers, is defined in the Platform, 
and more largely by Mr. Thomas Hooker in his ** Survey of the Summe of Church Dis- 
cipline,” &c. According to the former authority, “The Pastor’s special Work is, to 
attend to Exhortation, and therein to administer a word of Wisdom; the Teacher is to 
attend to Doctrine, and therein to administer a word of Knowledge,” &c. &c.' And 
agreeably to this definition of the Platform, Hooker declares the scope of the Pastor’s 
office to be, ** to work upon the will and the affections ;”’ that of the “ Doctor” or Teacher, 
** to informe the judgment, and to help forward the work of illumination, in the minde and 
understanding, and thereby to make way for the truth, that it may be setled aod fastned 
upon the heart.” The main business of the Pastor, he maintains, is “ to attend upon 
exhortation; ”’ and thereby “ to wooe and win the soul to the love and liking, the appro- 
bation and practise of the doctrine which is according to godlinesse.”” Whereas that of 
the Teacher is, to dispense *‘a word of knowledge ;’’ dwelling upon the interpreting of 
the text, so far as necessary to make it plain to all; stating and defending the funda- 
mental points of the Christian faith; managing controversies, &c. And yet, as both 
these descriptions of officers were Teaching Elders in the Church, and dispensers of the 
Word and Sacraments, the Pastor, he allows, might occasionally explain Scripture * so 
farre as he may make way for the truth to work more kindly, and prevail more effectu- 
ally with the affections; ” and the Teacher might ‘* administer a word of exhortation, as 
it were by the way.’’? 

This distinction of church officers, our fathers had learnt in England. In a treatise 
published there about 1603, in the beginning of the reign of King James I., entitled, 
“ English Puritanism,” and setting forth the principles of the Puritans of the day, it 
was taintained, in the chapter “* concerning the Ministers of the Word,” after speaking 
of Pastors, their duty, &c. ‘* That in every church there should also be a doctor to 
instruct and catechise the ignorant in the main principles of religion.”* This principle 
was carried into practice very extensively in the early churches of New England. The 
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churches of Salem, Roxbury, Dorchester, Newbury, Hartford, Ct., and many others, all 
had, at their foundation, a pastor and a teacher. In the First Church of Ipswich, gath- 
ered 1634, this distinction of ministers was continued 110 years;* and in the First 
Church, Boston, till the death of Mr. Allen, its teacher,° in 1710. And so important was 
it originally thought to be in the church Jast named, that although Mr. Wilson was 
ordained its teacher, 1630, yet ordination was repeated Nov. 22, 1632, at his being chosen 
its pastor.6 In some of the ancient churches of Massachusetts, however, (as the Third, 
or Old South, Boston, gathered 1669,) this distinction of ministers was never observed ; 
several, which chose a pastor and a teacher at first, did not repeat the choice ; and for 
nearly a century past, it is presumed, that in every instance in which there have been 
two ministers at a time in any church in Massachusetts, they have both been colleague 
astors. 

9 In the County of Middlesex, the distinction of pastor and teacher never extensively 
obtained. The church of Watertown, gathered 1630, ordained Mr. Knowles in 1640; 
not however as a teacher, but as a colleague pastor with Mr. Phillips. And for this then 
anomalous proceeding, as also for not giving due notice of its choice and ordination to 
the magistrates and neighboring churches, it was deemed worthy of censure.? The 
church first gathered at Cambridge, 1633, ordained Mr. Stone its pastor, and Mr. Hooker 
its teacher: but being removed to Hartford, Ct. the church which succeeded it in Cam- 
bridge, 1636, has never recognized any other distinction in its ministers, than that of pas- 
tor and colleague pastor in 1783. The like may be said of First Church, Concord. This 
had a pastor and teacher at its foundation; but never since. In the present First 
Church, Charlestown, Mr. James was ordained its pastor in 1632, and Mr. Symmes its 
teacher, 1634. After the dismission of Mr. Jaines, 1636, Mr. Symmes appears to have 
been chosen and ordained its pastor (as Mr. Wilson had been of Boston, First Church, of 
which he was originally the teacher); and in connection with him, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Shepard were successively ordained its teachers, the former in 1640, and the latter in 
1659. Since then, there has been in this church no ordination of a teacher, as dis- 
tinguished from a pastor. 

The long disuse of this distinction, once held sacred by a majority of our Puritan 
fathers, has sometimes been attributed to the difficulty of practically preserving it. ‘This 
cause doubtless had its influence in dropping it. And yet it appears to have been success- 
fully maintained in First Church, Boston, till the death of Mr. Wilson the pastor in 1667. 
Of this good man it is recorded, that ‘* In his younger time, he had been used unto a 
more methodical way of preaching, and was therefore admired above many : but 
after he became a pastor, joined with such illuminating teachers, he gave himself a lib- 
erty to preach more after the primitive manner; without any distinct propositions, but 
chiefly in exhortations and admonitions, and good wholesome councils, tending to excite 

ood motions in the minds of his hearers; (but upon the same texts that were doctrin- 
ally handled by his colleague instantly before)” &c &c.* But the discourses of Mr. 
Norton, one of the teachers of First Church, in connexion with Mr. Wilson, were of 
a very different cast. There are now in the hands of the author of this article, several 
manuscript volumes in 12mo., containing above two hundred sketches of sermons and 
Thursday lectures, delivered at First Church, Boston, between 1655 and 1661. The 
sketches are written partly in short hand, and partly at full length: and were drawn up 
by John Hull, Esq., then a member of that church, afterwards a principal founder of the 
Old South Church, Boston, and a magistrate of the colony. Both the sermons and the 
Jectures which they briefly exhibit, were delivered almost all of them by Mr. Norton. 
Not one of them was by the pastor, Mr. Wilson. And they are all on continuous texts 
of Scripture, or successively on the same text; and were of a doctrinal or expositury 
character; presenting with great uniformity 1 the occasion and meaning of the text; 
2. “doctrine ;” 3. ‘reasons;” 4. “instructions,” or practical uses; and closing, 
generally, (as the teacher is allowed to do by Hooker,) with a brief exhortation. 

As a further illustration not only of the pious diligence of the author of these Sketches, 
but also of the laborious constancy and devotedness of his teacher, and of the mode of 
sermonizing at that day, it may be remarked, that in two of these volumes are sketches 
of at least one, and in many instances of two sermons, delivered on the Sabbath, for every 
Sabbath but one, from April 1, 1655 to March 9, 1655-6 inclusively, viz. 49 Sabbaths. 
They are in all 70 in number ; two of sermons by Rev. Mr. Wheelwright of Exeter; one 
of a sermon by Rev. Seaborn Cotton of Hampton, N. H., and the rest of sermons by Mr. 
Norton. Of Mr. Norton’s sermons, 49 are a regular series of expository discourses upon 
a portion of St. John’s Gospel, one for each of the Sabbaths above referred to: begin- 
ning with John iii. 29, taking a verse or more at a time for a text, and proceeding as far as 
John iv. 51,52. The remaining 18 were delivered probably on particular occasions, in 
addition to the Exposition. Ten of them are from Canticles i. 4—14: and from their 
occurring almost uniformly once in four weeks, as well as from allusions to the Lord’s 
Supper now and then in the sermons themselves, appear to have been preached on Com- 
munion days. In these two volumes, there are also sketches of 48 Thursday Lectures, 
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all of which but two (one by Mr. Seaborn Cotton, and the other by Mr. Thomas 
Mayhew) were expository and doctrinal discourses from Ephesians ii. 5, to iii. 15, by the 
teacher of First Church, Mr. Norton. In another of these volumes, there are sketches 
of 35 sermons on the Sabbath, one for every Sabbath from May 29, 1659 to January 22, 
1659-1660 ; all of them by Mr. Norton, and all upon another portion of John’s Gospel ; 
(viz. from John viii. 23, 24, to John ix. 8, 9,) and of 28 Thursday Lectures, all of which, 
except one by Mr. Higginson of Salem, were delivered by Mr. Norton; viz. ten upon 
Isaiah liii. 10; and 17 from Heb. i. 1, to Heb. i. 13. 

Once, it is certain, there were other volumes of these Sketches by the same hand, 
which are now lost. Were they all now in existence, it would probably appear from 
them, that from the commencement of his services in First Church, Boston, in 1653, as 
a candidate for settlement there till his death in 1663, Mr. Norton expounded the first 
thirteen chapters of John on the Sabbath; and all the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
first seven chapters of that to the Hebrews, at the Thursday Lecture. According to 
Mather, his last discourse on the Sabbath was from John xiv. 3, and his last at the 
Thursday Lecture was from Heb. viii. 5, both which were published. The volumes of 
Sketches which remain, however, abundantly evince the successful care of the teacher 
not to encroach on the province of the pastor, Mr. Wilson: and render it highly 

robable, 
. 1. That in churches furnished both with pastors and teachers, it was considered as the 
part of the teacher rather than of the pastor, to preach lectures in the week time. 

2. That expounding the Scriptures in course, both on Sabbath days and at lectures, 
was formerly esteemed as an appropriate work of teachers, as distinguished from pastors. 
See further under Watertown, D, E. ['Platform, VI. 5. *Hvoker’s Survey, Pt. 11. ch. 
1. %Neal’s Hist. of Pur. Vol. Il. p.87. 4Felt’s Hist. of Ipsw. p. 215. Emerson's 
Hist. of First Chh. p. 132, 153, 154, notes. ©Winthrop’s Hist. 7Francis’s Hist. p. 28. 
*Mather’s Magn. B. II.] 


The following copy of one of these Sketches, taken by Mr. Hull, may not be uninter- 
esting. It is of a discourse of Mr. Norton from John iv. 13, 14. ‘ Jesus answered and 
said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again. But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst: but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 


“© 12 of 6th. 1655. Mr. Norton. 
‘4 John, 13, 14. 


The lord Jesus goes one to relate the exeliency cf that water he was About to give, 
and commends it by two propertyes: first, he that drinks of it shall never thirst, but it 
shall be in him &c.; that is the second, the permanency of it. (6 Jo. 35.) By water 
Christ meanes spiritually, the grace of the gospell. It is Christ with the fruit of his 
obedience. He that believeth one me shall never thirst. It shall satisfy their thirst. Only 
it may be said, (5. Matt. 6.) Blessed are they that hunger, &c. (1 Pet. 2. 2.) As new 
borne babes, &c. (42 Psa. 1.) My soul thirsteth for God. How is it said 

They shall never thirst? We are to distinguish betweene an absolute want of water, 
and a desire after water (it?) Now Christ doth not deny a desire after water, but a totall 
deficiency of water. The hunger and thirst in a believer is such as there is a satis- 
faction in part by faith in the promise. There is an evangelicall thirst and a hellish 
thirst. The later of these shall not befall them. 

(Doct.) The exellency of the water of life doth consist in this, that all other things 
being insufficient, that is altogether sufficient to satisfie a thirsty soull. 

Hence were those figures concerning Christ: the rock in the wilderness. (17 Exo. 
6.) Smite the Rock, &c: noe water to quench our thirst but comes fro Jesus Christ, as 
smitten of God. (21 Numb. 6.) The Lord sent firy serpents. They did but bite and 
kill: there was noe Cure but by the brazen serpent, which was a type of Christ: this 
lets us know, Christ must heale. T'he poole of Bethesda pointed to Christ. Now that 
Christ is all sufficient to heale a thirsty soul, many scriptures testify. (40 Esa:) Com- 
fort ye, Comfort ye my people &c. There is a full satisfaction tendred by Christ Jesus. 
This saing, ses (Bilney ?) that ‘ Jesus Christ is come to save siners,’ that did quench his 
thirst, and nothing but that. Soe the prodigall: In my father’s houss is bread enough and 
to spare. Where sin abounds, grace &c. 7 Rev. The garments of beleivers are compared 
to robes, they are rich and larg garments. 13. Ro: 15.4 Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ; to shew Jesus Christ is fitted for the soull. He is a fit Savio" for all sinners, 
and as fit for one as the other. Why is the grace of the gospell thus all sufficient to 
quench thirst ? 

(1. Reas.) It is from the exellency of the fountaine which is Jesus Christ. He that 
beleives in me shall never thirst. My blood is drink indeed. With thee is the fountaine 
of life, (36 Psa:) and in thy light &c. It is such a fountaine as gives both light and life. 
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(2. Reas.) From the triumph of grace. God will have grace to reigne 5. Rom. 21. 
Thirst did reigne ; sin, Satan did reigne: but now grace shall reigne, and reigne forever 
unto eternall life.——.Mercy, and soe grace, rejoyces over justice. 

(3. Reas :) Taken fro the love of God. Those that God loves, they shall be thirsty, 
but they shall not dye for thirst. Blessed is the man whom thou choosest &c: he shall 
be satisfied with the goodness of thy house. 

(1. Instruction.) Every siter first or last suffers a great thirst. If you speake of the 
Elect before they beleive, they are thirsty. Ho every one that thirsteth. Our thirst is 
an afflicting and prevailing passion of the Conscience: and naturall thirst is also (a) 
very afflicting thing. Samson, a mighty man; but, Shall I dye for tthirst ? (Exod. 17. 
8.) Shall we all dye for thirst? Soe the Eregenerate have their thirst. Judas perished 
with that thirst: and they in hell are continually athirst. (16 Luk. 24.) Send Lazarous 
to dip &c. This thirst then we must all looke for first or last. Christ on the cross ses, 
I thirst: his soul is peirced with the wrath of God. 

(2. Instr.) There is nothing but the grace of Jesus Christ, that is able to quench the 
thirst of a wounded and awakened Conscience. If you know what sin is, know there 
is noe pardon for sin but in Christ. 

The Lord has more names than one. (37 Exod.) Proclaime my name, gracious, mer- 
cifull, &c. but he will by noe meanes cleare the guilty. The sitier cannot escape the 
wrath of God but by Christ. 41 Esa. 17. The poore and needy seek water, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst. Sin must becom exeeding sinfull, we otherwise have excuses, 
But it must become exeeding sinfull without any excuse. The heathen, they gave 
their children to Molech, because the divell perswaded them, that would satisfy for sin, 
and nothing but the dearest of them. Shall we (I) give the first borne of my body ? 
Nothing will quiet conscience indeed but the blood of Christ. 

(3. Instr.) Jesus Christ he is a full satisfaction of the thirst to the soull that receivs 
him. We being justified by faith, we have peace. 5 Rom. 1. Jesus Christ satisfies the 
soull. (8 Rom. 32, 33.) Who is he that condems? it is Christ that dyed. Ther? he 
oposes Christ to all transgression. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? 
This quenches the thirst: it is God that Justifies. 

(4 Instr.) The aplication of this water of grace to the thirsty soull, it is a meer gift. 
The water that I will give, you must buy without mony. We must part with of owne 
worth and all things in o'.selves. Christ is not aplied without such qualifications; but 
God gives Christ for none of these. In ot vocation, God proceeds as a lord ; in o° salva- 
tion, he proceeds as a Judge; he will reward not for worke, but acording to workes. 
But o* regeneration is the meer gift of God, asin relation to us. A thirsty sinter lies at 
Christs meer good pleasure for water. 

(for exhortation.) First to those that are sinners. Se your sin and guilt. You will 
never be thirsty till you are guilty. It is the heat of God’s justice for sin that makes us 
thirsty. God will by noe meanes cleare the guilty. Our God is a consuming fire. (12 
Heb.) The Lord bath sworne concerning every soull without Christ Jesus, he will 
never forget any of their sins. (8 Amos.) Let us know we are guilty: ‘ that all the 
world may become guilty.” (3 Rom.) 2'¥ Concider the water that is prepared for this 
thirst. Never such thirst and never such water. Joseph laid in before hand. There is 
water enough and tospare. (5 Cant. 16.) Speaking of Christ, his mouth is most sweet, 
he is altogether lovely. The curse is most bitter, but the promise is most sweet. He is 
altogether lovely, take him in point of Justyfication or sanctyfication &c. Then comfort 

e, speake comfortably. 3'7 Know all this is of gift. Be sure you come without mony. 

here is noe grace, if you have any mony. This is that we preach, to make you debtors, 
and to let you see you have nothing to pay. 

(lastly.) Waite for this gift in the sanctuarie, for Christ and his grace. Ask of Christ 
his grace: in this way he doth give it. 


In the above specimen, the spelling of the original has been preserved, but the punc- 
tuation has been altered, there being but little or no attention whatever paid to that in 
the original. 


10. (L) Ruling Elders. 


A large proportion at least, of the first settlers of New England regarded the office of 
Ruling Elders, as of Divine institution, and appealed to 1 Cor. xii. 28, and 1 Tim. v. 17, 
as warranting this persuasion.' The title of these officers is descriptive of their rank and 
work in the church. They were Elders, in common with the Pastor and Teacher: 
and as it was their duty to assist the teaching officers or officer in ruling or conducting 
the spiritual affairs of the church, (in admitting, for instance, or excluding members, 
inspecting their lives and conversations, preventing or healing offences, visiting the sick, 
and administering occasionally a word of admonition or exhortation to the congregation) 


they obtained the name of Ruling Elders. Whereas Pastors and Teachers, by way of 
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distinction, were sometimes called Teaching Elders, because it was eminently their 
duty to teach, or minister the word.* 

Ruling Elders were anciently ordained (See Wotes, Cambridge, First Chh. Gookin) ; 
and were sometimes addressed by the appellation of Reverend. In a letter, for instance, 
of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, communicating his acceptance of the call of the church at 
Northampton to be their pastor, their ruling elder to whom it was addressed, was styled, 
** Rev. John Strong,” &c3 The place of the Ruling Elders in the congregation was an 
elevated seat between the Deacons’ seat and the pulpit. They seem to have been more 
generally employed, and longer retained in the churches of New England, than Teachers 
were, as distinct from Pastors. The Old South Church, Boston, for example, had never 
a teacher, in the distinctive sense of the term; but at its foundation had its ruling elder, 
Mr. Rainsford, ordained at the same time with its first pastor, Mr. Thacher. In First 
Church, Boston, ruling elders were continued, at least till the death of Elder Copp in 
1713 ;° in York, Me., till the death of Elder Sewall in 1769,® and perhaps longer; in 
First Church, Ipswich, till after 1727 ; and in the Second Church of that town, Chebacco 
Parish, now Essex, till the death of Elder Crafts in 1790.7 In Salem, the office was sus- 
tained for a great length of time ; and can hardly be said to have yet become extinct. In 
the First Church in that city, which had ruling elders at its foundation in 1629, choice 
was made of one to fill that office in 1782. In the Third Church, there was an election 
to the same office, then recently vacated by death, in 1783. And in the North Church, 
which had had ruling elders from its beginning, the late venerable Dr. Holyoke was 
appointed one in 1783, and Hun. Jacob Ashton in 1826.° 

In the County of Middlesex, eight churches appear to have had ruling elders; 
and of these eight, two afterwards removed beyond it. In the meeting-house in 
South Reading, built about 1754, there was an elders’ seat, till removed in 1837: but it 
is not known to have been ever occupied by the appropriate officer. In August, 1630, 
the Church of Charlestown, now First Church, Boston, chose Mr. Increase Nowell as its 
ruling elder; but he resigned in 1632, after he had been elected Secretary of the Colony: 
it being decided incompatible to hold both offices at the same time.® In the present 
First Church, Charlestown, there was, according to Johnson, one ruling elder at the 
time he wrote, 1651.'° This was doubtless elder Green, who kept the Church Records 
till his death, about 1658; and he seems to have had no successor in office. Elder 
Brown of Watertown Church, gathered 1630, and Elder Goodwin of the church gathered 
at Cambridge, 1633, and removed to Hartford, Ct., 1636, were buth prominent characters 
in some of the theological questions and controversies of their day. The present First 
Church, Cambridge, gathered 1636, chose ruling elders at its beginning, and retained 
thein above 60 years. The ruling elder of First Church, Concord, gathered 1636, is 
noted for ‘*the unhappy discord”? which he occasioned in that church, and the trouble 
which ‘he caused the teacher, Mr. Bulkeley :'! which may be the reason, why, after the 
elder’s ‘** abdication,” no successor appears to have been appointed. In First Church, 
Newton, Thomas Wiswall (styled in Cambridge Town Records, Rev. Thomas Wiswall) 
was ordained a ruling elder in 1664, at the ordination of its first pastor.'* And finally, 
in the church of Hopkinton, gathered 1724, two ruling elders were ordained in 1732." 
But in this church, it is believed, and in all the above churches in this County, the office 
has long been extinct. The following is a notice of the death of a ruling elder, who was 
probably the last to sustain the office in the church of Cambridge. ‘ Lord’s day, Jan¥ 14, 
1699-1700. Elder Jonas Clark of Cambridge dies; a good Man in a good old Age, and 
one of my first and best Cambridge friends. He quickly follows the great Patron of 
Ruling Elders, Tho. Danforth Esq.” ® 

Proposals were made in 1727, but without success, to revive the office of Ruling Elders 
in the Old South Church, Boston. “1727, March 31. Propos’d to the Chh. to take 
it into y* Consideration whether the Scripture did not direct to the choice of Ruling 
Elders.—nam’d yt text, 1 Tim. 5.17. Ld. shew us y¥ mind and will in yt matter.” 
A like attempt for the same purpose was made shortly after in the New Brick Church, 
now Second Church, Boston. ‘ In 1735, after much debate, it was determined to have 
two Ruling Elders in the church; an office which had become almost obsolete, and 
which, after this attempt to revive it, sunk forever.”’..‘*This matter of the Ruling 
Elders was debated at numerous church meetings from March 17, 1735, to November 
11, 1736 ; at which time only one person (Dea. James Halsy) had been found to accept 
the office, and the church at last voted not to choose another.” ['Hooker’s Survey, 
Pt. II. ch.1. *Platform, VI. 4. and VII. *Am. Quar. Reg., May, 1838. List of Min. 
Hampshire County. ‘Mem. in Rec. First Chh. Roxbury. *Sewall’s Journal. *Al- 
den’s Epitaphs, Vol. II. No. 335. 7Felt’s Hist. of Ipsw. pp. 215, 267. °Felt's Annals, 
pp. 518,521. *Emerson’s Hist. p.15. 1°W. W. Prov. B. I. ch.18. "'Mather’s Magn. 
B. II. “Homer’s Hist. p. 14. “Howe's Cent. Serm. p. 6. “Rev. Dr. Sewall’s 
Journ. ”Ware’s Cent. Disc. p. 29 and note.]} 
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11. (M) Ministers, Members of the Churches, over which they preside. 


It seems to have been formerly an acknowledged principle of Congregationalism, 
(though sometimes of late overlooked or disregarded,) that ministers should be members 
of the churches over which they are settled. This principle is implicitly recognized in 
the Platform, ch. x. 6: and confirmed by uniform practice in New England for many 
years. Trumbull, speaking of the ecclesiastical affairs of Connecticut from its settlement 
to the year 1665, observes, “* None were ordained, or installed over any cburch, until 
after they had been admitted to its full communion and fellowship.” ! And the same was 
the custom during that period in Massachusetts, and continued to be so, it is believed, 
till since the commencement of the present century. At least no instances to the con- 
trary are known. In First Church, Boston, for instance, all its teaching officers from its 
foundation in July, 1630, to the present day, have been enrolled among its members. 
Mr. Wilson, ordained in August, 1630, was one of its founders ; and his fellow laborers and 
successors in * the teaching office,” thirteen in number, and beside Rev. Messrs. Moody 
and Bailey, who preached in this church several years, as assistant ministers, but were not 
settled, ail united with the church as members, before their induction into office. And 
this was done, on the part of one of them, Mr. Wadsworth, in compliance with a vote of 
the church, proposing it beforehand as a matter of course, in expectation of his be- 
coming their pastor. Having previously invited him ‘to come to the town, and live 
among them,” they voted at a meeting May 5, 1696-——that their teacher, (Mr. Allen) 
in their name, “‘ advise Mr. Wadsworth to take out his dismission from the church he 
belongs to, and join with this church :”’ which he accordingly did, June 21, sometime 
before they proceeded to their final call of him ‘ to teaching office,” and almost three 
months before his ordination as their pastor.2 Of First Church, Charlestown, gathered 
1632, Mr. James, the first pastor, was a member at its foundation. Nine ministers were 
subsequently inducted into office in this church, as pastors or teachers, prior to the 
year 1787. Of these, it appears from the ancient Book of Records, that Messrs Symmes, 
Allen and Shepard, sen. were received into the church as members. The names of the 
four next in order, Messrs. Shepard, Jr., Morton, Bradstreet and Stevens, are not on the 
List of Admissions. But the omission of Mr. Shepard’s name (and perhaps of the other 
three) must have been accidental: for according to Mather,’ he united himself with the 
church in the interval of his father’s death and his own ordination. Messrs. Abbot and 
Prentice, the only other pastors of this church who are noticed in the ancient Records, 
were both admitted as members before their induction into office.4 And the practice 
alleged, which prevailed in the two ancient churches just named, was continued in others 
of much later date. In the church of Lexington, for instance, gathered 1696, Mr. Esta- 
brook, its first pastor, was among its founders. His three immediate successors in the 
pastoral office, Messrs. J. Hancock, E. Hancock and J. Clark, were all members of the 
church before ordination. The nameof Mr. Williams, who succeeded Mr. Clark in 1807, 
is not on the List of Admissions in the Church Records. But his successor, Mr. Briggs, 
was admitted on the day of his ordination.® 

When a church was to be embodied, and a pastor ordained over it, on the same day, 
it was formerly customary for the candidate for ordination to be first gathered with the 
other brethren into a church state, and to subscribe with them the church covenant. 
Then the church made choice of him for their pastor; and ordination followed. This was 
the order and method of proceeding for instance at the gathering of First Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Joshua Moodey, in 1671;® at the 
gathering of South Church, Andover, and ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, in 1711;7 and at the gathering of the South Church in Dedham, and ordina- 
tion of its first pastor, the Rev. Thomas Balch, June, 1736; the names of the pastors or- 
dained appearing affixed to the covenants of their respective churches in their Records. 
['Trumbull’s Hist. Vol. I. Ch. XIIL p. 313. *Rec. of First Chh., Boston. *Mather’s 
Magn. B. IV. 4Records of First Chh. Charlestown, Vol. I. °Records of Chh. Lex- 
ington. ®Allen’s Account of Rel. Sucieties, Portsmouth. See also Charlestown, E. 
7Records of S. Chh. Andover.] 


Mr. SymMMeEs. 


12. (N) Election, anciently followed immediately by Ordination. 


The time of Mr. Symmes’s ordination was doubtless intended to be intimated in the 
following notice of his election. ‘ 1634 December 22. A fast was kept by the church 
of Charlton, and Mr. Symmes chosen their teacher.”! Here there is nothing said of 
ordination. And yet, in view of sentiments then prevalent on this subject, (E, G,) we 
can hardly question, that the church of Charlestown felt itself in this instance entirely 
competent to orduin one whom it had chosen to office; or that it actually did ordain 
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Mr. Symmes on the spot (he being already one of its members (H) and probably 
present on this occasion), as soon as its choice was declared, and he had manifested his 
acceptance of the call it gave him. This was certainly the way of proceeding at two 
other instances of election to office in the church at that period; and there is scarce 
rooin to doubt that it was so in a third; although, in the accounts of these transactions, 
copied below, it will be observed, that nothing is said expressly of ordination, in the 
first and last. “1630 Friday 27 (August). We of the congregation” (Church ef 
Charlestown, now of Boston) “ kept a fast, and chose Mr. Wilson our teacher, and Mr. 
Nowell an elder, and Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall, deacons. We used imposition of 
hands,” &e. &c.'——** 1633 Oct. 10. A fast was kept at Boston, and Mr. Cotton 
was then chosen teacher of the congregation at Boston, and ordained by imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery, in this manner: First he was chosen by all the congre- 
gation testifying their consent by erection of hands. Then Mr. Wilson, the pas- 
tor, demanded of him, if he did accept of that call. He paused, and then spake to 
this effect,” &c. &c. signifying his acceptance. ‘Then the pastor and the two elders 
Jaid their hands upon his head, and the pastor prayed,” &c. &c. “ Then the neighbor- 
ing ministers which were present, did (at the pastor’s motion) give him the right hands 
of fellowship,” &e. &c.! “Oct. 11, 1633,” (the day after Mr. Cotton’s ordination) 
“A fast at Newtown,” (Cambridge) “where Mr. Hooker was chosen pastor, and Mr. 
— * in such a manner as before at Boston.”' ['Winthrop’s History, by 
avage. 


13. (O) Date of Mr. Symmes’s Death. 


According to Mather, Mr. Symmes died“ Feb. 4, 1670.”' But here, as in some 
other instances, he is liable to be misunderstood by modern readers; dating the year, as 
commencing, according to the ancient method of computing it, from March 25th, with- 
out affording any means of discovering his intention. The true date of this occurrence 
was Feb. 4, 1671;* or as it may otherwise be expressed without danger of mistake, 
Feb. 4, 1670-1; or 12 mo: 4: 1670: or 1670: 4 of 12. (See Cambridge, A.) “* 1670-71, 
Feb. 4. Mr. Zachery Symes pastor of the Church at Charlestowne dyed.”? ['Ma- 
ther’s Magn. B. Ill. *Wm. Gibbs, Esq., from Hobart’s Journal.) 








Mr. HarvarpD: 
14. (P) Additional notices of. 


The following notices of this venerated man, gleaned from Charlestown Town Records, 
in addition to those given in the Notes, may not be uninteresting. 


“©1637. The Ist. day of the VI month.” (August Ist.) 
Mr. John Harvard is admitted A Townsman with promise of such accomodations as wee 
best can.” ! 


Agreeably to the above vote, in a list of persons to whom land was granted in the year 
1637, there is set against the name of ‘ John Harvard, 54 acres.” * And another grant 
was made to him the next year, as follows. ‘* Lands Laid out by Lot on Mistick side 
and above the Ponds the three and twentieth day of y® second month 1638. 

Poles. 


Acre 
“No: 34. Mr. Jn° Harvard 60—120—0.” (60. 120?) 


©1637. 27th. day of the 6th. month.” “ Mr. John Harvard is granted 34 foot of ground 
for A Portall.” 3 

“©1638. The 26 of the II4 month ” (April 26th). ** Mr. Increase Nowell, Mr. Zacha*® 
Sims, Mr. Jno. Greene, Mr. Jno. Harvard, Leift. Ralph Sprague, and W™ Learned were 
desired to consid" of some things tending towards a body of Lawes.” * 


The “ portall,” for which the necessary ground was granted, as above, was doubtless 
attached to a house built by Mr. Harvard, that was standing in 1697. As a friend to the 
memory of Harvard, and to the institution which bears his name, was lodging one night 
in this house, the thought of the builder led him to a pious meditation, that is happily 
illustrative of the thoroughness with which our ancestors received the doctrine of a Par- 
ticular Providence. ‘ Jan? 26, 1696-7. I lodged at Charlestown at Mrs. Shepard’s, 
who tells me Mr. Harvard built that house. I lay in y¢ Chamber next y¢ Street. As 
I lay awake past midnight, In my Meditation, I was affected to consider how long agoe 
God had made provision for my comfortable Lodging yt night; seeing that was Mr, 
Harvard’s house: And that led me to think of Heaven y* House not made with hands, 
which God for many Thousands of years has been storing with y* richest furniture 
(Saints yt are from time to time placed there) and that I had some hopes of being enter- 
taind in this Magnificent Convenient Palace, every way fitted and furnished, These 
thoughts were very refreshing to me.”* [Charlestown Town Records, p. 16, accord- 
ing to old paging. *p.17,19. *p.17. ‘4p. 20. ®Sewall’s Journ.] 
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Mr. ALLEN: 


15. (Q) Teacher ; when ordained, &c. 


Mr. Allen, it has been stated, was settled at Charlestown in 1638.! But this is a year 
at least too soon, if, as is presumed, the following extracts from the Records of First 
Church, Charlestown, relate to him. ‘©1639: 10 mo: day 22. Thomas Allen, and 
Jane Smith were Admitted.” A copy of a sale of land by him Oct. 17, 1651, preserved 
in the Town Records,” shows that he did not quit Charlestown for England till about 
1652. Rev. Dr. Eliot calls him the pastor of the church at Charlestown.’ But this was 
Mr. Symmes’s office from about the time that Mr. James was dismissed. He was more 
properly its teacher. So he is called in the subjoined Booksellers’ Advertisement of one 
of his publications. ‘The Call of Christ unto Thirsty Sinners, as it was Preached 
by that Holy Man of God, and Faithful Servant of Christ, Mr. Thomas Allen, late Pastor 
of a Church in the City of Norwich, and sometimes Teacher of the Church of Christ in 
Charlestown, New England.”* ['Allen’s Biog. *Vol. II. p.128. *E£liot’s Biog. 
4Clough’s Almanac, 1706, Appendix.] 








Mr. Tuomas SHEPARD, JR. 
16. (R) His Death, Burial, &c. 


Mr. Shepard is called by Mather, an “only son,” &c.!_ He had a brother William, 
younger than he, baptized June 24, 1660,? who probably died betore his father, and 
therefore Mr. Shepard is called an only son, there being no other living at the time. A 
sister, Anna, baptized Sept. 13, 1663,? was married Nov. 9, 1682, to Mr. Daniel Quincy,? 
son of Edmund Quincy, Esq. of Braintree, by his first wife, and father of John Quincy, 
Esq., who was for many years Speaker of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
and great grandfather of Hon. John Quincy Adams, late President of the United States, 
Mr. Shepard died suddenly, greatly lamented: and having been ex officio an Overseer 
of the College, his funeral was attended by the students. ‘1685. Monday June Sth, 
— Asaph Eliot comes in, and tells me a Rumor inthe Town of y¢ new Gov« being come 
to New York: And y® certain News, dolefull News of Mr. Shepard of Charlestown, his 
being dead; of whoes illness [ heard nothing at all: Saw him very well y* day Sen- 
night. Was much smitten wt® y° News. Was taken on Friday night; yet being to 
preach, and administer y¢ Lord’s Super on Sabbath-day, forbore Physick, at least at first. 
The Reverend Mr. Tho. Shepard was ordained May 5, 1680 by Mr. Sherman: 
Mr. Oakes giving y® Right Hand of Fellowship. Mr. Sh. (Mr. Shepard’s? See Cam- 
bridge, B.) Text, Heb. 13. 20. That great Shepherd of yt Sheep. 

** On y® Sabbath June 7» 85. Cous. Quinsey had his Daughter Anne baptized. 

“Tuesday. June 9" The Rev. Mr. Tho* Shepard buried: Gov", Dept Govt and 
Magistrates there. Mr. Bulkely din’d w‘® us and was there. Bearers Mr. Mather, Mr. 
Simes, Mr. Willard, Mr. Hubbard of Cambridge (Hobart of Newton) Mr. Nath! Gookin, 
Mr. Cotton Mather: y® 2 last preach’d at Charlestown yé last Sabbath day. It seems 
there were some verses ; but none pin’d on y? Herse. Scholars went before ye Herse.” 
&e. &e.4 ['Mather’s Magn. B. IV. *Charlestown First Ch. Rec. *Sewall’s Com. 
Place Book. *Sewall’s Journ.] 





Mr. Morton : 
17. (S) His Installation. 


Mr. Morton’s is one of the earliest instances of installation, it is believed, in New Eng- 
Jand. He calls it himself, an Induction. ‘ The names of such as were Baptized in the 
Church of Christ at Charles Town, since the Induction of me Charles Morton, wh. was 
November 5th. 1686.”! From the following account of it by a spectator, it is evident, 
that the practice of installation was then but recently introduced ; and though endured, 
was not agreeable to those, who had been brought up in the rigid Congregationalism of 
the first settlers, “1686 Friday, Nov. 5. Mr. Morton is ordain’d y® Pastor of y¢ Ch. 
at Charlestown ; Propounded to y¢ Chh and to all if any had to object ; then the Church’s 
Vote was had. Mr. Mather gave him his Charge, Mr. Allen, Moodey, Willard 
pray’d. Mr. Morton’s Text was out of Rom. i. 16. Took occasion to speak of y® 5th of 
Nov‘ very pithily, and s¢ y® just contrary to that Epistle was taught and practis’d at 
Rome. Mr. Mather spoke in praise of y* Congregational way, and sd. were (he) as 
Mr. Morton, he would have Hands laid on him. Mr. Moodey in’s prayer s¢ tho’ that 
w% would have been gratefull to many,” (viz. laying on of hands) “ was omitted, or to 
that purpose. I din’d abt 3. or 4. o clock at Mr. Russel’s.”* See further, Watertown, 
H. ['Charlestown Chh. Rec. Vol. I. p. 251. *Sewall’s Journ.] 
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Mr. Morton: 


18. (T) His Death and Burial. 


Rev. Dr. Eliot assigns April, 1697, as the time of Mr. Morton’s death.' This is a year 
too soon. ‘1698 Second-day Apr. 11. Mr. Willard and I having apointed it before, went 
to see Mr. Morton. He was in his Agonies, but Mr. Willard prayd with him, and he 
seemed to be sensible by y® motion of his Eye. He died between two and three of y® 
Clock.” &c. &e? By the author of the above, we have the following notice of his 
burial. ‘1698 Apr. 14. Go to y® funeral of Mr. Morton. President, Mr. Allen, Wil- 
lard, Brattle, Bradstreet, Wadsworth Bearers. Lt. Gov" and abt 12 0f y® Council there. 
Had Gloves, and so had y® Ministers. Scholars went before the Herse.?  ['Eliot’s 
Biog. *Sewall’s Journ.]} 


Mr. STEVENS: 
19. (U) His Ordination. 


**Octobt 13. 1713. Feria tertia. Last night was very Tempestuous with Lightening, 
Thunder, Rain. Morning Cloudy: A Council was warnd, which made us too late to 
Charlestown. Mr. Stephens was in his Sermon from Dan! 12. 3. The Seats were so 
fill’d that I went into Col. Phillips’s Pue, and Mr. Secretary followd, where had good 
Hearing and View. Mr. Bradstreet Prayd; and declard that Dr. Increase Mather was 
desired to Ordain, and be Moderator in y® Affair: which he performd. He, Dr. Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Bradstreet, Mr. Brattle, Mr. Barnard of Andover laid on Hands. Dr. Iner. 
Mather prayd, ordaind, chargd, prayd ; Declard Mr. Stephens to be a Minister of Christ, 
and a pastor of the Church in that place. Dr. Cotton Mather made an August Speech 
shewing that the Congregational Chs early declard agt Independency, that a!l y® Refor- 
mation of y¢ Continent of Europe ordaind as NV. E. did ; shewd y‘ their Ordination had 
no other Foundation. Weclard what was expected of the ordained person, what of the 
Ch. and then gave the Right Hand of Fellowship. 3 last Staves of the 32¢ Ps. sung. 
Capt. Phips set the Tune, and read it. Col. Hutchinson and Townsend sat in the Pue 
next Col. Phillips. Capt. Belchar, and Mr. Bromfield in the Deacon’s Seat. Gov't came 
over afterward, He and Gen! Nicholson went into y¢ Fore Seat. Lt. Gov Taylor into the 
Fore Seat.” ! ['Sewall’s Journ.] 


Mr. STEVENS: 
20. (V) Obituary Notice of: Small Pox in 1721. 


The following obituary notice of Mr. Stevens, written probably by his senior colleague, 
Rev. Mr. Bradstreet, is extracted from the Boston Weekly News-Letter, No. 929. from 
Monday Nov. 13. to Nov. 20. 1721. 


«Charlestown, Nov. 18. On Thursday the 16th. in the Evening, Died here of the 
Small Pox, after 8 Days Eruption, and in the 39th. Year of his Age, the Revd. and Ex- 
cellent Mr. Joseph Stevens, M. A. a Pastor of this Church, a Fellow of the Corporation, 
and sometimes a Tutor of Harvard College in Cambridge ; and was Buried here this 
Evening, together with his only Daughter and Mrs Eliza. Foye his Wife’s Sister, 
Deceased of the same Distemper, and laid in the same Tomb. It is a most Deplorable 
and Publick Loss; and especially to this Town, and at such a sorrowful and awful Con- 
juncture. He was a Gentleman of very bright Abilities ; acute and ready apprehension, 
easy Expression, Ingenious and Learned, Modest and Chearful, Sincere and Free ; of an 
excellent good Temper. He was ordained here October 13. 1713. In the Pulpit he 
was to us as a very lovely Song; and in his Life an amiable Example of the Doctrines 
he sweetly Recommended. He was universally and greatly Belov’d; and now he is 
as Dearly miss’d and lamented among us.” 

The small pox was a terrible scourge to Boston and its vicinity before the practice of 
inoculation was introduced about the time of Mr. Stevens’s death. This distemper had 
bereaved Charlestown of one of its ministers before Mr. Stevens, viz. of Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Shepard sen. in 1677; when more than 800 in all are said to have fallen victims 
to its ravages. ‘1677 July 10. The Ship Infected with the Small Pox (whereof more 
than 800 died) came to Nantasket.”! But in 1721, when Mr. Stevens died, the mor- 
tality by it was still greater; there being above 800 deaths of it in Boston alone; as 
— by the following statement from the Boston Weekly News-Letter of Feb. 19-26, 
1721-2. 


** Boston, Feb. 24, 1721-2. By the Selectmen, 
“The Number of Persons visited with the Small Pox, since its coming into Town in 
April last past, having been enquired into by Direction from the Select-men, amounts to 
five thousand eight hundred eighty nine; Eight hundred forty four of whom died; and 
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were buried,” &c. &c. From a statement in the same newspaper, March 5-12, 1721-2, 
it appears that the whole number of burials in Boston during the year commencing with 
March 1, 1720-21, was 1,102, viz. 968 whites, and 134 Indians and blacks; a greater 
number than had been during any two years for twenty years previous. But after 
deducting from this sum total the 844 persons that had died of the small pox, the remainder, 
258, that had died of all other diseases, was less by 71 than the sum total of deaths and 
burials in the year preceding. The whole number of inhabitants of Boston in 1721, was, 
it is believed, about 10,000. ['£xtracts from Hobart’s Journal, by Wm. Gibbs, Esq.] 


Mr. ABBOT: 
21. (W) Ordination of. 


“ Febr. 5. 1723-4. Mr. Hull Abbot was ordain’d Pastor of the Chh in Charlstown. 
Mr. Broadstreet began with Pray. Mr. Abbot preach’d fr. Matt. 28.—Lo, Jam w” you. 
Y® Mr. Thacher Pray’d. Dr. Mather” (Cotton?) gave the Charge: Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Thacher and myself assisted in laying on of Hands. (Mr. Broadstreet de- 
clar’d yt he doubted whether he showd be able to continue in y* pulpit thro out that 
Exercise, and so came down, and I went up &c.) Ld. pour out yy Spirit and 
Blessing upon y¥ Serv‘ and upon the whole Flock. Let the Presence of X be w'® Pas- 
tors and People.” ! On this occasion, Mr. Wadsworth gave the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship.? ['Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ. *Chh. Rec. Vol. I. p. 356.) 





Mr. PRENTICE: 
22. (X) His Installation. 


“©1739 Oct" 3. The Rev. Mr. T. Prentice (dismiss’d fro ye Chh in Arundel) receiv’d 
the Charge of y? Chh at Charlestown as a Colleg® Pastor w y¢ Rev. Mr. Abbot. Mr. 
Abbot began wth Prayt Mr. Prentice preach’d fr. 2 Cor. 6. 1. I gave the Charge; 
(Hands were not impos’d). R4 Mr. Appleton the R. Hand of Fellowship. I had a 
difficulty in my own mind about this affair ; however I engag’d in it. O Ld. govern 
itin mercy! Make yY Servant a Blessing to this Flock.”! ['Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


23. (Y) Burning of Charlestown by the British, 1775; Notices by Mr. 
Prentice, respecting. 


The firing of Charlestown by the British in 1775, destroyed the meeting-house, dis- 
persed the pastor (Mr. Prentice) and his flock, and caused the regular administration of 
the Word and Ordinances in the place to cease for several years. The following memo- 
randa respecting this transaction, (from the hand of Mr. Prentice, it is presumed,) are pre- 
served in the Church Records, Vol. II. 

1775. ‘June 17% of this year Charlestown was burnt by the British troops, and the 
people were dispersed into the Country. At this time upwards of 380 dwelling houses 
and other buildings valued at £156.960:18:8. were consumed, and 2,000 persons re- 
duced from affluence and mediocrity to the most aggravated exile.” 

“©1778. The first Administration of the Lords Supper in Charlestown since the de- 
struction by the cruelest British enemies, was Nov. 8. 1778, with great solemnity and 
fulness of Members beyond expectation.” 


Dr. Morse. 


24.(Z) Evangelists ; but recently employed in New England ; ordination of, 
at first, by Councils of Churches. 


The office of an Evangelist, to which Rev. Dr. Morse was ordained nearly three years 
before he was permanently established at Charlestown, was almost if not wholly un- 
known in New England, for a century from the commencement of its settlement. Our 
fathers who first came bere from England, regarded it as an office, which, like that of 
the Apostles, had expired with the primitive age of the church. “ The Apostles, Pro- 
phets and Evangelists, as they were called extraordinarily by Christ, so their office 
ended with themselves. Whence it is that Paul directing Timothy how to carry along 
Church Administrations, giveth no direction about the choice or course of Aposties, 
Prophets or Evangelists, but only of Elders and Deacons,” &c. &c.!_ Hence our early 
ancestors in this country ordained no Evangelists. They allowed ordained ministers to 
quit their people occasionally for a short season, and to do the work of Evangelists by 
preaching to the aborigines: as in the cases of Rev. Messrs. Eliot and Thomas Mayhew.? 
A person too that had not received ordination, might, with their approbation, preach to 
Indians or other infidels, gather his converts into a church, and then, being chosen by 
them, be ordained as their pastor; as in the instance of Rev. Richard Bourne.? But, it 
is believed, they neither approved nor practised ordaining preachers, as Evangelists, to 
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go among unconverted Indians; and much less to go among their own remote, destitute 
churches, without a call from them to the pastoral office, for the sake of empowering 
them to administer the ordinances of the Gospel, when occasion should offer; as the 
custom now is. 

This course they were constrained to take, not only by their views of the office of an 
Evangelist, as one that had ceased in the church; but also by regard to consistency in 
other respects. They maintained, that before ordination, ‘ Officers are to be called by 
such Churches whereunto they are to Minister: ” and that “ Church Officers are officers 
to one Church, even that particular over which the Holy Ghost hath made them Over- 
seers.” *? And while they remained in England, they bad doubtless joined their Puritan 
brethren there in complaining of pluralisis, non-residents, and ** ministers having no 
pastoral charge ;” * and in manifesting dislike that any one should * take upon him an 
uncertain and vague ministry ;” that is, a ministry without any particular flock to 
minister unto.2 And for assuming this ground, they had been argued against by their 
opponents there, the friends of the establishment. ‘ And from hence,” saith judicious 
R. Hooker: ‘“ And from hence hath grown their Errour, who, as oft as they read of 
the Duty which Ecclesiastical Persons are now to perform towards the Church, their 
manner is always to understand by that Church, some particular Congregation, or Parish 
Church. They suppose that there should now be no man of Ecclesiastical Order, which 
is not tyed to some certain Parish. Because the names of all Church Officers are 
words of relation ; because a Shepheard must have his Flock, a Teacher his Scholars, a 
Minister his Company which he ministreth unto, therefore it seemeth a thing in their 
Eyes absurd and unreasonab!e, that any man should be ordained a Minister, otherwise 
than only for some particular Congregation. Perceive they not, how by this mean they 
make it unlawful for the Church to imploy men at all, in converting Nations? For if 
so be the Church may not lawlully admit to an Ecclesiastical Function, unless it tye the 
party admitted unto some particular Parish, then surely a thankless labour it is, whereby 
men seek the Conversion of Intidels, which know not Christ, and therefore cannot be as 
yet divided into their special Congregations and Flocks.———Presbyters and Deacons 
are not by Ordination consecrated unto Places, but unto Functions,” &c. &c. &e® 

In the above extract, it is objected to the Puritans, that their principles respecting 
ordinations of ministers at large (among whom Evangelists are to be reckoned) tended 
to prevent all efforts for the conversion of the heathen. This objection was felt by the 
descendants of those Puritans who first came to this country, to have weight. Accord- 
ingly, an Ecclesiastical Council assembled on the occa-ion, having given their consent 
and approbation, Mr. Stephen Parker, Mr. Ebenezer Hinsdell and Mr. Joseph Seccombe 
were ordained as Evangelists at Boston, Dec. 12, 1733, “to carry the Gospel to the 
Aboriginal Natives on the Borders of New England.” 7 These gentlemen had been 
chosen for this purpose by * the Commissioners to the Honourable Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, at Edinburgh; ” and had been already “ Ministring in the 
Places assigned them more than a Year.” 7 This is the first known instance of ordina- 
tion of Evangelists in New England. Rev. Dr. Colman, in his Address to the audience 
on the occasion, before he proceeded to remind the Missivnaries elect of their Instruc- 
tions, to offer the Prayer of Consecration, and to give the Charge, calls it ** a rare and 
singular Occurrence in the Providence of God.””7_ And Rev. Mr. Prince, who gave the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, observed previously to performing this duty, “ Inasmuch as 
the Ordination of this kind of Officers has been very rare, and may therefore seem to be 
new among us; It may be requisite to prevent Objections, and convince you of the War- 
rantableness of these Proceedings, that I First lay before you the Scripture Grounds upon 
which we go.”7 He then enters at some length into an examination of the Scriptures 
respecting the origin of Evangelists, the nature and design of their office, &c. &e.: from 
which he infers, “1. That ‘tis therefore a great Mistake which the Generality of 
Learned Men have inadvertently fallen into, in supposing that Evangelists, or Ministers 
to Preach the Gospel and gather Churches among the Heathen, were an extraordinary 
sort of Officers, peculiar to the Primitive Ages. They were extraordinary Men indeed 
in those ancient Times, and had extraordinary Gifts: and so had the Deacons also, as 
those Times required. But as meer Evangelists, They were no otherwise extraordinary 
than the Occasions of their Office. That is, so long as there are Heathens to be Evan- 
gelized, to be Converted to the Christian Faith, to be Baptized and gathered into 
Churches; so long do both the Kingdom of Christ and Necessities of Man require the 
Office, as well as in the Primitive Times. And the contrary narrow Conception, 
laying aside those Evangelical Officers, and confining the Christian Ministry to the Pas- 
tors or Elders of Particular Churches, has not only a plain natural Tendency to hinder; 
but has also doubtless been a principal Mean of hindering the Propagation of the Gospel 
thro’ the World Nor can I imagine, that the Reformed and famous Churches either 
of France or Scotland ever intended to militate this sort of Officers thus described: For 
tho’ They discountenance a Vagous Ministry; 1 presume they only mean in those 
Parts of the World, where the People are Christianized and Churches gathered.” 7 
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The principles here laid down by Mr. Prince respecting the ordination of Evangelists 
to preach the Gospel tothe heathen, seem from this time to have become generally cur- 
rent. Agreeably to them, Rev. John Sergeant, who had gone, Oct. 1734, to Houssa- 
tonnoc, an Indian village in the Western part of Massachusetts to preach to the Indians 
there, was ordained at Deerfield, Aug. 31, 1735, “ that he might be enabled to adminis- 
ter to them the Christian ordinances.” 2 Rev. Zechariah Mayhew likewise was ordained 
at Martha’s Vineyard, Dec. 10, 1767, for the same service among the Indians of that 
island.2 In process of time, the principle of ordaining Evangelists to the heathen was 
extended to gentlemen, who expected to settle over distant churches and congregations 
in our own land, or to labor among them constantly for an indefinite period of time. 
Thus the late Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge was, at his own request, ordained at New 
Haven, Ct., Sept. 15, 1735, a minister of the Gospel at large, with a special view to his 
taking on him the pastoral care of the Congregational Church at Midway, Georgia, to 
which he had been invited, because there were no Congregational ministers in that 
neighborhood to ordain him.® And in the following year, the late Rev. Dr. Morse of 
Charlestown was ordained an Evangelist at New Haven, to supply the place of Rev. Dr. 
Holmes in his absence from Midway on account of the failure of his health. (See Notes.) 
But it is believed, that till the commencement of the present century, ordinations of Evan- 
gelists and ministers without a particular charge were very rare in New England, ex- 
cept of such as were engaged to labor at some Missionary station, or in Christian congre- 
gations under such circumstances as that just named. 

The ordination of Rev. Dr. Holmes as an Evangelist, was by a Council of Ministers.® 
And this has been a very frequent practice of late on similar occasions. But the ordina- 
tion of the three Evangelists at Boston, 1733, was by an Ecclesiastical Council, com- 
posed of the Elders and Messengers of several churches.7 And this latter mode seems 
most agreeable to the principles of Congregationalism ; according to which the power of 
ordaining is properly vested in the church, and is exercised by ministers, only by delega- 
tion from’the church.(E) ['Platform, Ch. VI. 3. *Allen’s Biog. *Platform, VIIT. 5; 
IX. 6. 4Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, Boston, 1817, Vol. I. pp. 258, 306. °Neal’s Hist. 

ol. I. p. 351. ®Hovker’s Ecel. Polity, B. V. sect. 80. 7Ord. Serm. by J. Sewall, 
with Consecr. Prayer, Charge, &c. by Colman & Prince. “Hart's Ord. Serm. &c. 
§c.] 


WATERTOWN. 


Mr. ANGIER’s CHURCH, 
25. (A) ow, First Church, Waltham. See Notes, Waltham, First Church, &c. 


Mr. STrurRGEON; 
26. (B) Councils respecting, 1722: Notices of. 


This Mr. Robert Sturgeon, who was the occasion of so much trouble at Watertown in 
his day, was probably a foreigner; as his name does not occur on the List of Graduates 
in the New England Colleges.'. Concerning the Councils which were called in his case, 
there are found the following notices. 


“© 25. Febr. 1722. chose y® 3 Deacons Messengers for Council at Watertown.” 2 

“29 Aprill 1722. Chose the Deacons for another Council at Watertown to depose Mr 
Robbert Sturgeon.” ? 

** May 1. 1722. A Councill of about 14 Chhes (of w% our’s was one) met at Water- 
town. Condemn’d y® Proceedings of Mr. Sturgeon and his Party. I got home safe 
about 3 a clock A. M. wt" Col. Fitch. O Ld, give Peace w‘h truth and holiness to yt di- 
vided Town! Let not thine Anger burn ag y™ forever. Incline all concern’d to 
Comply w‘® y® Council given, as far as it is agreable to yy mind and will.” ® ['Am. 
Quar, Reg. May, 1835. *Lexington Chh. Records, p. 52. *Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


Mr. Puivuips: 


27. (C) Al seeming Inconsistency in, reconciled. 


Mr. Phillips was one of the subscribers to the celebrated « Humble Request of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects——to the rest of their brethren in and of the Church of 





England,” dated “ aboard the Arbella April 7. 1630.”1 And yet, upon his arrival here, 
he is said to have declared, that “ if they would have him stand minister by that calling, 
which he received from the prelates in England, he would leave them.” 2 This decla- 
ration may seem inconsistent with his previous profession of fellowship with the Church 
of England. But both are easily reconciled by adverting to the principles of the Puri- 
tans, of whom Mr. Phillips, when he left the mother country, was one. He had there 
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been ordained, at the mere call of the prelates; asthe public notice by the bishops of 
certain set days (appointed by the Church) for conferring Holy Orders seems to have 
been termed. He had repaired, as others did, to the bishop of his diocese at the stated 
season of the Ember Weeks, and by the imposition of his hands had had the powers of a 
Christian minister granted him, without a call from any church in which to exercise 
them. But afterwards this was a matter of grief to him, when he adopted the favorite 
principle of the Puritans, that election to office should go before ordination. Without 
disputing the authority of the bishop to conter ordination (which appears to have been 
generally conceded by the Puritans) ; he blamed himself for applying to him, under such 
circumstances, for it. And hence he determined, upon coming to this country, that he 
would not take on himself the pastoral care of the people who accompanied him, on the 
ground of the ministry which he had received by call of the prelates in England, but 
solely in right of a previous call from the church to which he was to minister. See 
more on this subject under Concord, A. ['Hubbard’s Hist. of V. E. p. 126. *Francis’s 
Hist. Watertown, p. 35.]} 


Mr. KNow Les. 


28. (D) Lecturers. 


Beside Mr. Knowles, many of the first ministers of New England had been Lecturers 
in the mother country: as Mr. Cotton, Mr. Symmes, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, Mr. Shep- 
ard, &c. &e.! 

These Lecturers were, generally speaking, not beneficed clergymen, but preachers 
without cure of souls, chosen by their respective employers, and ordained and licensed 
to preach by the bishop of the diocese in which they were severally to serve. Some 
Jecturers however (as Mr. Cotton) were incumbents of churches, and preached lectures 
within their own cures, 

Their office, if it did not originate during the latter half of the sixteenth century, seems 
to have owed its extensive use in England at that period, to the exigencies of the times. 

At the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne in 1558, there was manifest among 
the people a very general and growing desire for instruction in the Scriptures; and 
especially for attending upon the preaching of the Word. And as many of the conform- 
ing parochial clergy were not competent to preach, numerous Lectures were gradually 
set up to supply the deticiency. Lectures too were doubtless multiplied during this and 
the two succeeding reigns, in consequence of the differences between the Conformists 
and the Nonconformists. 

These Lectures were chiefly in the cities and market towns. Some of them were sta- 
tionary ; as Mr. Hooker’s, at Chelmsford: while others were removed from place to 
place at certain intervals of time; and were hence called by the bishops, Running Lec- 
tures.2. Many were held on Sabbath afternoons (at which time it was not usual to have 
sermons in the Parish Churches) either by the incumbents of churches themselves, or 
by others with their consent. In numerous instances, however, they were held on week 
days, and at different intervals of time ; some weekly, some once a month, &c. Mr. Cot- 
ton, for example, had a stated Lecture in his parish church at Boston, Lincolnshire, on 
Thursday of each week:' and the associated conformist ministers at Northampton (re- 
ferred to, Charlestown, A.) agreed to have Lectures every Tuesday and Thursday in 
their principal church? 

Lecturers were readers, as their name indicates. But they read their own composi- 
tions; whereas the Readers, distinctively so called, in the parish churches, read Homi- 
lies prepared by others. Moreover, as their office was apparently instituted for the pro- 
motion of Biblical knowledge, their Lectures were probably, according to their original 
design at least, if not in their erecution, expository discourses, intended chiefly to explain 
and illustrate some portion of Holy Scripture, or some doctrine or duty implied in it, with 
inferences or * uses”? annexed, by way of application; written with great care and 
regard to method, and gravely read in the delivery. Whereas, sermons were expected 
to be addressed to the affections as well as the understandings of the hearers, pronounced 
with much earnestness of voice and gesture, and, it might be, extempore or memoriter. 
Some such distinction as this between Lectures and Sermons was certainly maintained 
by the early Puritans. Saith the learned R. Hooker, in his defence of reading the Scrip- 
tures in Divine Service, as practised in the Church of England, against the unreasonable 
slight that was conceived to be thrown upon it by Cartwright and other Puritans: “ 
First therefore, because whatsoever is spoken concerning the efficacy or necessity of 
God’s Word, the same they tye and restrain only unto Sermons, howbeit not Sermons 
read neither (for such they also abhor in the Church) but Sermons without Book, Ser- 
mons which spend their life in their birth, and may have public audience but once,” 
&e. ket “ Understand they, how or in what respect there is that force or vertue 








in Preaching? We have reason wherefore to make these Demands: for that, although 
their Pens run all upon Preaching and Sermons, yet when themselves do practise that 
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whereof they write, they change their Dialect——It is not their phrase to say, they 
Preach, or to give to their own instructions and exhortations the name of Sermons ; the 
pain they take themselves in this kind is either opening, Lecturing, or Reading, or Ex- 
ercising, but in no case Preaching.” ‘“ Whereupon it must of necessity follow, that 
the vigour and vital efficacy of Sermons doth grow from certain accidents, which are 
not in them, but in their Maker: his vertue, his gesture, his countenance, his zeal, 
the motion of his body, and the inflexion of his voice who first uttereth them as his own, 
is that which giveth them the form, the nature, the very essence of instruments available 
to Eternal life.’4 Hooker wrote the above about 1596. How extensively the distinc- 
tion which he here obviously suggests, as made in his day, between Lectures and Ser- 
mons, was regarded in practice, and how long it continued to be made in England, is not 
known. There is reason to believe, that at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it existed very generally only in theory ; that most Puritans preached their Lec- 
tures, and wrote as well as preached their sermons. In this country it was attempted by 
the first settlers to preserve it between the Sermons of Pastors, and the Sermons and 
Lectures of Teachers, whose office nearly resembled that of beneficed Lecturers in the 
mother country. But in the Sketches or Abstracts (referred to under Charlestown, K.) 
of the Sermons and Thursday Lectures of Mr. Norton, Teacher of First Church, Boston, 
preached between 1655 and 1661, no difference in the style of their composition can be 
perceived. And although in the annual Bampton Lectures at Oxford, Eng. and Dudleian 
Lectures in our own University, the distinction originally contemplated between Lectures 
and Sermons, on the same subjects, is doubtless in some measure still kept up; yet the 
Lectures and Sermons delivered in our pulpits on ordinary occasions at the present day 
differ only in name. 

Lecturers, except the few who were beneficed clergymen, derived their compensation 
from sources purely voluntary. Some depended on a free contribution of their hearers : 
as Mr. Higginson, after he was deprived for nonconformity.!. Some were maintained by 
the generosity of pious individuals; and others received a fixed annual stipend from the 
founders of their Lectures, or from the Societies which employed them, as well as occa- 
sional gratuities from the towns or cities where their labors were bestowed. Thus Mr. 
Shepard was paid fiom the provision made by the founder of his Lecture: ® and we read, 
in the ‘* History of the Puritans,” of “* many private gentlemen in Suffolk, (who) main- 
tained lecturers at their own expense ; ” and of Rev. Mr. John Workman, for fifteen years 
Lecturer of St. Stephen’s, Gloucester, to whom, in consideration of his long continued 
services and his numerous family, that city at length granted an annuity of £20 under 
their common seal.® 

Lecturers, being in most instances clergymen without cure of souls, and whose only or 
main business was to preach, subscription, it seems, except to the doctrinal articles, was 
not at first so rigorously enforced upon them, as upon the parochial clergy. Hence Lec- 
tureships were coveted by the Puritans, rather than parochial cures; and were princi- 
pally in their hands. Speaking of them, Neal observes, ‘* These Lecturers were chiefly 
puritans, who not being satisfied with a full conformity, so as to take upon them a cure of 
souls, only preached in the afternoons, being chosen and maintained by the people. 
They were strict Calvinists, warm and affectionate preachers, and distinguished them- 
selves by a religious observance of the Lord’s day, by a bold opposition to popery and the 
new ceremonies, and by an uncommon severity of life.” “The lecturers had very 
popular talents, and drew great numbers of people after them. Bishop Laud would often 
say, They were the most dangerous enemies of the state, because by their prayers and 
sermons they awakened the people’s disaffection, and therefore must be suppressed.’’7 
They doubtless took occasion of their office to speak at times in public, in a manner de- 
rogatory to the ceremonies and other requirements of the establishment. And hence, 
years before Atchbishop Laud came into power, they had excited the jealousy both of the 
ecclesiastical and civit authorities, and moved them to attempt restraining them and put- 
ting them down. In the Book of Canons, published 1603, it was ordained by the 36th 
and 37th, that no person should be ordained, or suffered to preach, or to catechize in any 
place, as a lecturer, or otherwise, unless he first subscribe, willingly and ex animo, to 
three articles, owning the king’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical ; acknowledging the 
lawfulness of the Book of Common Prayer, and agreeing to use it and no other ; and con- 
fessing all and each of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion to be agreeable to the Word 
of God.8 By these Canons, the liberty which Lecturers seem to have hitherto enjoyed in 
the matter of subscription, was taken away: and this measure was followed up by a suc- 
cession of others in the reigns of James I. and Charles [. which proved effectual eventu- 
ally to drive many of the Puritan Lecturers (Mr. Hooker among others) from their minis- 
try, and to prevent without doubt the ordination of many more.’ ['Mather’s Magn. B. 
III. *Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, Vol. II. 275. *Neal’s Hist. I. 290. 4Eccl. Polity, B. 
V. sect. 21,22. %Shepard’s Autobiog. p. 28,29. ®Neal’s Hist. Il. 311, 252, 7Veal’s 
Hist. 11. p. 226. *Neal’s Hist. II. 61, 153, 225, 227, 274, 275.] 
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WATERTOWN, (E.) 
29 Lectures ; Preparatory Lectures; Boston Thursday Lecture. 


Rev. Dr. Francis conjectures, that the Lectures of Mr. Sherman, which the students 
at Cambridge walked to Watertown once a fortnight to hear, “* were connected with the 
studies to which he was so partial, and in which he became so distinguished :”’ viz. of 
** the mathematical and astronomical sciences.” ' Butit seems far more probable, that they 
were religious lectures ; such as were then common in the vicinity, and which it was cus- 
tomary for people from abroad to attend. A lecture of this description itis certain there was 
at Watertown, in the days of Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Sherman’s two immediate 
successors. ‘ Friday June 1. 1688. Went to Watertown Lecture in company of Mr. 
Moodey & Capt. Townsend. Text, 1 Cor. 11. 31. Jf we would judg. Mr. Dudley, 
Blackwell, Mr. Danforth, Councillor Usher, Mr. Russel, Graves, and many more there,” 
&e. &e.2 “1705. Aug. 15. I carry Mrs. Willard to Watertown Lecture, and hear Mr. 
Gibbs preach excellently from John 9.4. While itis day. Dia’d at Mr. Gibbs’s,” &e. 
&c.’ 

As many of the first settlers of Massachusetts had been preachers or hearers of Lec- 
tures in England, they quickly introduced them upon their arrival in this country. In 
1634, weekly lectures had been established in Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester and New- 
town (Cambridge), each of which the inhabitants of those towns were then in the habit 
of attending.* In 1639, they had so multiplied in the country, and so many were the 
inconveniences accruing from the zeal of the people to attend them, (especially to the 
poor who would resort to two or three in a week), and also from the lateness of the 
hour, to which some of them used to be prolonged; that the General Court requested 
the ministers to meet in divers places with the magistrates and deputies, “ to consider 
about the ** length and frequency of church assemblies, and to make return to the court of 
their determinations.” 4 

In the manuscript journals of Judge Sewall, extending from 1685 to 1730, the lectures 
in the five towns named above are recognized, as still in existence. He also speaks more 
or less frequently of lectures in other places, as Salem, Ipswich, Charlestown, Lynn, 
Dedham, Rowley, Newton, Milton, Weymouth; and in the Indian church at Natick 
(See Sherburne, A). The Salem Lecture had existed from the beginning of the town; 
and a fine had been imposed, 1649, for neglect to attend it.4 That at Ipswich had been 
established in 1641, was held weekly on Thursday, and continued till 1753, when it was 
superseded by a Monthly Lecture.’ The lectures both at Salem and Ipswich, the Judges 
of the Superior Court of the Province were formerly wont to attend, when in session in 
those towns at the time. The lecture at Cambridge, originally held weekly, was after- 
wards changed into a monthly lecture; at which “matchless Mitchell” * largely 
handled man’s misery by sin, and salvation by Christ, and entered on the doctrine of 
obedience due thereupon; and vast assemblies of people from all the neighboring towns 
reckoned it highly worth their pains to repair unto that lecture.”7 There were also lec- 
tures at Beverly and Reading (See Notes, South Reading, Pierpont) in 1700; and at 
Woburn in 1679:° and at a town meeting in Woburn, March 4, 1717, an addition of £20 
was voted to the stated salary of their minister, Rev. John Fox, provided he would hold 
a lecture once in six weeks. Whether Mr. Fox preached the proposed lecture, does not 
appear.® 

PThese lectures, it is evident, were not the same as those, which it is still the custom 
of many churches to have, shortly before the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
which are now almost exclusively understood by the name; but were designed for the 
more general purpose of instructing the people in the knowledge of the Bible, and in the 
leading articles of Christian faith and practice. Sacramental, or Preparatory Lectures, it 
is believed, are of much later date; and when first introduced into Boston, were held on 
a different day of the week, and at different intervals of time from its celebrated Thurs- 
day Lecture. The earliest notice that has been observed, of a Sacramental Lecture in 
Boston, is a vote of First Chureh, Feb. 14, 1719-20, to comply with an invitation of the 
Church in Brattle Street to hold such a lecture unitedly with them; the communion in 
each church being on the first Lord’s day in each month. This lecture was to be on the 
Friday afternoon before the communion; and to be preached at the meeting-house in 
Brattle Street by the minister of each church alternately.? About this time, or not long 
after, a Sacramental Lecture on Friday appears to have been set up at the New North 
Church. “1730 July 24. I preach’d the friday Lecture for Mr. Thacher at the N. 
North, his Mother being buried in the Evening, fr. 1 John 1. 7.” &c.&c."° An Evening 
Lecture before the communion, was established in the New Brick Church March 15, 
1741.1! The Old South Church appears to have been destitute of a lecture of this de- 
scription till about the same period. In the Journals of Judge Sewall, a member, and of 


Rev. Dr. Sewall, a pastor of this church, no mention is made that has been perceived, of 
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any such lecture in it previous to 1741: although the former gentleman speaks repeatedly 
of attending the Sacramental Lecture in Brattle Street Church on the Friday before 
communion in his own church; and although the latter frequently records his meeting 
in private with Rev. Mr. Prince his colleague a day or two before their communion, 
according to “their custom,” tor prayer. The earliest notice that has been seen of a 
Sacramental Lecture in the Old South Church is on the title page of a published sermon 
of Dr. Sewall’s, from Rev. xxii. 17. “ preached on the Friday Evening Lecture at the 
South Meeting House in Boston, March 5. 1741-2.” 

Of all the religious lectures planted by the first settlers of New England, and watered by 
their posterity for several generations, the Boston * Thursday,” or “ Fifth Day Lecture,” 
has been the most noted. This lecture is spoken of by Gov. Winthrop in his History, 
March 4, 1633-4, as being then established. Originally, and for several years after other 
churches were gathered in the town, it was under the control and management of First 
Church alone ; and among the ministers of this church, it seems to have been regarded 
as the province of the teacher, rather than of the pastor, to conduct its exercises. (See 
Charlestown, K.) During this time, Mr. Cotton, the teacher at its establishment, went 
through in course at this Lecture, ‘the whole first and second Epistles of John; the 
whole Book of Solomon’s Song ; the Parables of our Saviour to the seventeenth chapter of 
Matthew.” #2? And Mr. Norton, his successor, lectured in like manner upon the whole 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and upon a large part of that to the Hebrews. (Charles- 
town, K.) But, Aug. 5, 1679, it was voted by First Church, “ upon an order and advice 
of the magistrates, that all the elders of this town might jointly carry on the 5th. day 
lecture.” ® Henceforth, in pursuance of this vote, all the Congregational ministers of 
Poston officiated at the Lecture in turn, and preaching from the Scriptures in course now 
ceased in it, if it had not before. From the instance just quoted, and from others that 
might be adduced, of the interference of the magistrates in the regulation of the Lecture, 
it is plain that they considered it as an institution of public concern. And great was the 
interest which the public took in it at that time, and for many years afterward. The 
inhabitants of Boston resorted to it in great numbers; and pious people seem to have 
made it a matter of conscience to attend it, when in their power. Magistrates, ministers 
and gentlemen in the vicinity were in the habit of repairing to it weekly ; and some came 
to it not infrequently even from distant towns. And in one instance upon record, the 
governor went to it with great pomp and display, as it would now be considered on any 
common occasion. “1721 April 6. The Gov" (Shute) goes to Lecture with Halberts be- 
fore him. Mr. Colman preaches from Ephes. 6.2. Honour. Vast Assembly.”? In 
consequence of the popularity of the Lecture, and the habit of public men from abroad as 
well as in town of attending it, it beeame common to make Thursday in Boston a day for 
the transaction of public business. If State affairs required the Council to be summoned, or 
if ministers were to be convened to debate any question of moment to the churches, 
numerous were the instances, in which the time appointed for their meeting was imme- 
diately after Thursday Lecture.2 The Lecture furnished also an inviting opportunity 
for devotions and preaching adapted to special occasions, which was not often overlooked. 
If drought, or excessive wet, or any mortal sickness prevailed, the Thursday Lecture 
was many times happily improved, as a season of fasting and prayer to God for the 
removal of the calamity, and of ministering timely admonition to the people.2, When per- 
sons of distinguished piety and usefulness in society, whether in town or country, were 
removed by death, their virtues were frequently commemorated, and their loss deplored 
in a funeral discourse at the Thursday Lecture.? And finally, if a convict was to be exe- 
cuted in Boston, the day appointed for the awful transaction was in many instances Thurs- 
day, that the criminal himself might be brought to the Lecture, and have opportunity of 
listening to the earnest seasonable prayers and exhortations of the preacher, before he left 
the world ; and that a deeper salutary impression might be made on the minds of the com- 
munity. ‘1713. 7" 24. Very vast assembly. Mr. Colman preachesexcellently. Ps. 51. 
Deliver me from blood guiltiness. Condemned Wallis present.—About 3 or4 p. m. Wallis 
is executed.” ? This venerated Lecture alone, of all its numerous kindred, yet survives ; 
but in a languishing condition. Even while it continued outwardly to flourish and to be 
honored by the attendance of listening muititudes, there were causes at work (observed 
and lamented by many at the time) wh ‘eu were preying on its vitals. That ardent piety 
of the Puritan settlers which breathed . '_ and vigor into their numerous public religious 
meetings, was on the decay; and as that gradually declined, it left this cherished institu- 
tion to which it had given birth and distinction, to become but the shadow of what it once 
was. ['Francis’s Hist. p. 47,48, note. *Sewall’s Journ. *Winthrop’s Hist. I. 144, 
324. 4Felt’s Annals, p. 180, 400. °Felt’s Hist. p. 212. ®Felt’s Hist. Ipsw. p. 212, 
and Sewall’s Journ. Nov. 17, 1697. 7Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. IV. % Woburn T. 
Rec. July 16, 1679, §&c. &c. %Emerson’s Hist. Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ. Ware's 
Hist. Disc. p. 29. '*Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. II} 

Subjoined is a Sketch, taken by Mr. Hull, of a Thursday Lecture by Mr. Norton, 
copied from the manuscript volumes referred to under Charlestown, K. A few sentences 
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which the author wrote in short hand, are necessarily omitted in the copy. The text 
was from the words, Eph. ii. 5. ‘ By grace ye are saved.” 


“* 5 of 24 (April 2) 1655. Mr. Norton. 
Ephe. 2. 5. 


‘‘ We may enquire Who are the persons heere spoken of? 2'y What he meanes 
by grace? 3'y What to be saved? By the persons, he meanes the Ephesians, such as 
were dead in sins and trespasses. 2'y By salvation, it meanes first that the person saved 
was under the curse, and therefore in a condition of perishing. It is the bringing of them 
from the evill of the curse to the good of the promise. The state under the curse was 
inexcusible, soe the state under the promise is undeserved; the state under the curse 
was unavoidable, and their state under the promise is unalterable ; their state under the 
curse was intolerable, soe under the promise it is happy. Now by grace heere we are to 
understand the free favour of God, whereby, as of himselfe he willed, soe for the sake of 
Jesus Christ he doth effectually aply, all things that apertaine to life godlyness and bless- 
edness upon the Elect. You may concider it under these 3 acts. 1* is an eternall act 
before all tyme. 11 Rom. 5. the election of grace, that is, his increated will concerning 
these Ephesians before they had any being. 2 Tim. 1.9. acccording to his owne pur- 
pose and grace given us in Christ Jesus before the world began. It was provided for us 
before there was any sin. 2'¥ itis an act in tyme, I meane the gift of Christ. 5 Rom. 
17. the obedience of Christ is called the gift of grace: for notwithstanding all the good 
that God willed us, yet it doth not reach us unless Christ Jesus purchase it. The law was 
given by Moses, but grace came by Jesus Christ: he hath purchased the aplication of it. 
37 it is to be concidered in regard of the Aplication of this good to the elect. 1 Cor. 15. 
10. by the grace of God I am what I am. Just soe much as God hath willed, hath 
Christ purchased ; and just soe much as God hath willed and Christ purchased, is aplied. 
Grace meaneth all good and all utterly undeserved by us. Thus you se what grace is: 
ye are saved by grace. 

Doct. The aplication of life godlyness and blessedness, it is the effect of grace; or, 
salvation is the effect of grace ; is a mater of high praise unto God and triumphing conso- 
lation to the saints. Faith excludes boasting in man Ro. it inableth to boast in God, 
Twice in this chap he tells them they who were dead &c. are quickend (viz. v.) L. 5, 
and in 2. 8. by grace ye are saved. Soe 2 Tim. 1.9. 2 Tit. 11. 3 Tit. 5. 7. 

The Reasons why it is soe, that salvation floweth from grace. 

1 Reas. First it is the pleasure of God. God’s will was not that any should live by 
workes, but they should be saved and (by?) grace. God gave Adam a covenant of 
workes, but was that his purpose that he should live by it? Noe. Exod: I will be , 
gracious. Why? because he will. It is the homage that every creature doth owe to 
God is to acknowledge the sufferanty of his will. 

2 Reas. is from the mirit of Christ; grace comes by Christ. 

3 Reas. From the instrument of salvation, and that is faith. It is of faith, that it 
might be by grace. Ifit be off faith, it is of something without us. What is faith, but 
the imbracing of Jesus Christ acording to the promise. Looke at the love of God as the 
principle cause, the obedience of Jesus Christ as the meritorious cause, and looke at faith 
as the instrument (of our salvation, and it is evidently of grace). 

1 Instruction. The state of all that are saved, it was a state acursed. The meaning 
is, there is noe child of grace, but he was a child of the curse. This was a strange 
methode, that they were made in a state of life; they fell from that to lye under the 
curse ; and from thence (they were raised) to salvation. Ought not Christ to suffer, &c. 
and soe to enter into his glorie. Soe the elect, they doe lye under the curse, &c. 

2 Instr. Our passage from the state of the curse unto this state of salvation, it is after 
the maner of a difficult escape. Grace saves easyly, if you looke to the author of it, 
God ; but it is difficult, if you looke to the subject of it. It is certaine that Israell went 
out of Egipt the very day He had apointed; but notwithstanding that, marke the 
method, with singes (signes) and great difficulty. Soe your convertion, it shall be in 
the very houre in which it is apointed, but yet you pass through great difficulty ; it is 
as by escape. If the righteous scarcely be saved &c. They are saved effectualy, but 
yet by way of escape. By terible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of 
o* salvation. 

3 Instr. Grace is of eminent and alsufficient efficacy to the acomplishment of what it 
is apvinted to. Paull is buffited, but, my grace is sufficient for thee ; nothing else is 
sufficient. We are, say they, killed all the day long; but in God we make our boast all 
= long. How do these stand? They are killed in respect of sin; but boast in respect 
of grace. 

4 Instr. The doctrine of grace is a great misterie. Grace doth establish the law, ses 
the Apostle. Yet some tyme he ses they are contrarie. The meaning is, in respect of 
salvation they are contrarie. The law saved by what we doe; the Gospell saved by the 
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righteousness of another. Adam had beene the subject of righteousness in the first 
Covenant, but Christ is the subject of righteousness in the Gospell. 

It may be a word of Conviction to those as doe not acknowledge the doctrine of grace. 
Pelagions would say we are saved by grace; and soe would these at Roome; and soe 
the Arminians will say. How then? I do not deny, saith a Pelagion, that we are saved 
by grace, though by free will; for this free will is from God. Soe the Papist ses, I doe 
not denie we are saved by grace, though we doe merit; for that we do merit it, is from 
God. Good therefore it is, to be distinct in the knowledge of grace. 

All (our salvation) therefore flowes from God, as his will; from Christ, as having 
merited the aplication of grace ; and for the creature, as one dead in trespasses and sin. 
Whatever we have (we have nothing) without Jesus Christ. 

Speake in respect of Christ, he mirited it. How is that of grace? It is of grace to 
us ; and there is a misterie, that the covenant of grace provides for the satisfaction of 
God’s justice. You will say, by faith ye are saved. But it is not o* faith that saves us, 
but Jesus Christ one whom it rests; and that we do believe, itis of grace. By grace, 
ses Paull, lam what Iam. It is the effect of grace, whatever we are; and then it is 
the way to salvation, and not the cause of it. Now for 

Exhortation, First to those (who) are dead in trespasses and sinns. You are to atend 
upon the ordenances, and to looke for grace. But what grace? It is Jesus Christ, it is 
the grace, the effect of Election, who shall give this grace unto you. As unable as you 
are to merit this grace, soe unable are you to convert and quicken your owne soules. 
What a power is it that must quicken a dead soull? I speak it to this end, that we may 
not have confidence in any thing that we have. 2'7 Owne the method of God in the dis- 
pensation of grace. What is that? It is after the maner of a difficult escape. 3'y Owne 
our need of this grace. Are you convinced that you are dead in trespasses and sins ? 
Can you goe to heaven and fetch water there (thence?) ? From a higher place comes 
that grace by which you are converted. Jesus Christ must purchase that grace by 
which you must live. Were you soe hungry or soe naked as nothing else will satisfy or 
cover you, (you cannot have it?) without Jesus Christ dye to purchase it: and soe may be 
saied concerning any grace that we want. 4'Y be cleare and distinkt as that we are dead 
in trespasses and sinns all of us; and cleare in the doctrine of grace. Doe not say it is 
of grace, because it is from God; nor only, from God by Christ. For office and gifts 
may be from God by Christ ; and yet not as your Redeemer nor from Election. The 
manifestation of grace is the great name of God. I will be gracious. I will have 
this name proclaimed. The right understanding of grace is the great busyness. The 
sanctified understanding of it blasts all that is of flesh at once. Take learning or comon 
grace &c. it blasts it all. Itis a transcending prerogative in the Evangelicall crowne of 
God. It keeps man low, it makes God high. It is not reason nor learning that will dis- 
pute us to conversion: nor fasting and praier: thogh God makes use of these, but they 
will not doe it. [t comes only from God’s will. I will have mercy upon whom I will 
&e. The Spirit blowes where it listeth. Lastly, waite we in the meanes of grace upon 
the God of grace. I meane, waite for God to dispence grace to you according to his will. 
Have no confidence in relations nor education. 

II. 2'y To those who are made partakers of grace: See whence itis. From grace, men 
of good pleasure you are: vessels of mercy. Thy name is called, sought out. 2/y Study 
grace: study more and more, that we are dead in trespases and sinns till vocation ; and 
that we are saved by grace. Know your strength. Thy mercy shall prevent us, thy 
mercy shall follow us. Weare dead; but heere is quickining grace. Noe more can 
God cease to be, then the beleiver can sease to be acording to the power and efficacy 
of grace. God hath made a covenant ordered and sure. ‘Though my house &c. Labor 
to live upon this grace from day today. We need watering every moment; continuall 
suply and sucour. 3!Y labor to give God the praise of all. You can se noe reason why 
God tooke you, and not another; Jacob, and not Esau. Why then, let him have the 
praise. 


WATERTOWN, (F.) 


30. Convention: Convention Sermon. 


The custom of an annual sermon before the Convention of Congregational ministers in 
Massachusetts commenced in 1720. From the settlement of this State as a Colony, its 
General Court frequently consulted its ministers in the framing of laws, and in affairs of 
great public importance ;' and continued to do so, even till since the granting of the 
Province Charter in 1692. ‘1685 Friday July 10th Mr Stoughton visits me, and 
tells of the Court’s Adjournmt till next Tuesday Senight, and then y* Elders to meet 
them and advise (July 11?) Orders go out to Towns yt have not sent, to send a 








Deputy or Dep’ at y" peril against y® 2lst. Inst. and y® Elder (Elders ?) warn’d also to 
appear: I read the pap" to Watertown: The Deputies yt were present on Friday, are 
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to warn y* respective Elders. Tuesday July 21. This day about 31 Ministers 
meet. Mr. Higginson Prayes excellently. Gov" gives y* Question. Dine all together 
at Monk’s. Afler Dinter abt 3 or 4 aclock, they give their Answers; i. e. Mr Hubbard 
Speakes in behalf of y® rest, that y" Opinion was, the Governmt ought not to give wa 
to another till y¢ Gen! Court had seen and judged of y® Coinission; so should be call’d, 
if not sitting at y® Arrival of a Comissioned Gov' But several Express’d some Dissent” 
&e. &e.? “1695 Friday, June 14. The Bill against Incest was passed w” y* Depu- 
ties, fourrand twenty Nos, and seven and twenty Yeas. The Ministers gave in y" Argu- 
ments yesterday in Writing; else it had hardly gon” &e. &c.* This intimate connec- 
tion of the clergy with the government of the Colony naturally gave rise to a customary 
annual meeting of the former at Boston, at the time of the General Election. Accord- 
ingly, Mather bears testimony in 1698 to “‘ a general appearance of all the ministers in 
each colony, once a year, at the town, and the time of the General Court for elections of 
magistrates in the colonies.”* But he says nothing here of a Convention Sermon at 
‘“‘this general appearance ” of ministers. Judge Sewall likewise repeatedly notices this 
meeting of the ministers of Massachusetts at the General Election ; but makes no allusion 
to any sermon on the occasion. ‘* Wednesday May 27. 1685. Election day Mr Wil- 
liam Adams preaches from Isa. 66. 2 Friday May 29*———-Mr Ehot was ill, and 
not at this Election, w® knew nothing of, till Mr. Phillips told me y® last night.” * 
“© May 30. 1705. Election May 31. 1705. Gov',, Major Brown, Sewall, Higginson 
dine at Mr Willard’s with the Ministers.” 2 “1711 May 30 Election as last year, 
save &c May 31. Gov" dines with Mr Wadsworth. And the Counsellours of y* 8S. 
Ch. Dr Mather, Dr C. Mather, and many Ministers” &c. &c.2 Rev. Mr. Sherman of 
Watertown, it seems, preached before the Convention in 1682. But according to the 
List of preachers on that occasion, given in the “ Historical Sketch of the Convention,” he 
was the only one till Dr. Cotton Mather in 1722.4 In 1720, it was determined by the 
ministers to have a sermon constantly at their annual Convention, ‘1720 May 25. 
(Election Day) The Rev. Mr Stone Preach’d fr. Rom. 13. 3. For Rulers &c The 
Ministers met at my House. 26. They met again this Morning. Voted that a Sermon 
should be preach’d anually to the Ministers on the Day following the Elect® Dr In- 
crease Mather was Chosen to that Service for y¢ next Year. The Rev? Mr Solomon 
Stoddard was also chosen in case the Doctor shou’d fail: And Dr C. Math, to supply his 
place upon Supposition yt he shou’d be Prevented by y® Provide of G. Dr C. Math 
Pray’d Yesterday; Mr John Williams to Day. It was propos’d, and I think generally 
agreed that Days of Fasting and Prayt should be kept by our Churches successively to 
Ask y® plentifull Effusion of the Spirit on the rising Generation.”® The vote respecting 
the Sermon was carried into effect in 1721. The Convention Sermon that year was 
preached at a private dwelling house ; as was that in 1722: and this continued appa- 
rently to be the practice, till 1729. The custom of a collection at the Convention for 
religious charities commenced in 1731. ‘* 1721 May 31. (Election) Mr Moodey of York 
preach’d June 1. Dr Increase Mather preach’d a Sermon to y® Ministers, in my 
House, fr. Rev. 1. 20.” &c. &e.5 ‘1722 May 30. Gen! Elect? Mr. Hancock preach’d 
fr. Luk. 22. 25-——31. Dr. C. Mather preach’d at my house fr. Rev. 2. 2.” &c. &c.® 
“©1727 May 31. Gen! Elect" Mr Baxter preach’d well fro. 1 Tim. 2. 1, 2. June 1. 
Mr President preach’d to the Ministers fr. Mal. 2.7. He is the Messenger of the Ld of 
hosts. Gave Excellt Instruct and Exhort™* &c. &c.®° 1729 May 28. Mr. Prince 
and I join’d in Pray* for G’s Pity and Blessing respects the Affairs of this Day (the Elect" 
at Salem). Several Ministers at my House. 29. Mr Colman Preach’d the Sermon 
to the Ministers in Publick from 2 Thess. 3.1. Br" pray for us. A considerable num- 
ber of Ministers met ag® after diner.” &c. &c.2 1731 May 26. Gen! Election Mr 
Fisk preach’d The Ministers met at my House. Chose Mr Colman Moderator. 
27. Met again. Mr. Colman is chosen to receive what may be Collected for Provide 
And I am to receive what may be Collected for Kingston. Ld help me to manage that 
Affair—O Let the Gospel be settled and prevail in y** Places! There was a Subscrip- 
tion for Provide® [!Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. p. 154, 208, &c. *Sewall’s 
Journ. *Mather’s Magn. Vol, Il. B. V. p. 232. ‘Hist. Sketch of Conv. 1821. p. 30, 
*Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 












































WATERTOWN, (G.) 


31. Mr. John Bailey, sometime an Assistant at the Old South, Boston. 


From the following passages in the Journal of Judge Sewall, Rev. John Bailey appears 
to have been an assistant minister to Mr. Willard at the Old South Church, Boston, 
before his settlement at Watertown. ‘ Thorsday, March 12, 1684-5.” (Probably the 
day of a General Fast.) ‘ Mr Jn® Bayly preach’d from Amos 4. 12, and Mr Willard from 
2 Cor. 4. 16, 17,18. Both Sermons and Prayers Excellent. In y* Even 2 first Staves 
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of y® 46% Ps, Sung.” “* 1685———Sabbath-day Sept" 20. Mr. Jn? Baily preaches with us 
all day; Mr Willard at Watertown.” &c. &c. ‘“ Fast-day March 25. 1686. Mr Wil- 
lard exerciseth all day, Mr Bayly being constrain’d to keep house by reason of y¢ Gout.” 
“ Mr Jn° Bayly preaches his farewell Sermon from 2 Cor. 13.11. goes to Watertown this 
week. July 25. 1686.” ‘July 28 A considerable Troop from Watertown come and fetch 
Mr Bayly : some of ours also accompany them.” See also (J). 


WATERTOWN, (H.) 


32. Installation. 


The installation of Mr. John Bailey is briefly noticed by Judge Sewall thus: * 1686. 
Wednesday, Oct! 6. Mr. Bayly is ordain’d at Watertown, but not as Congregational 
Men are.”' What the deviation from established custom was, which is here alluded to, 
is explained in Mr. Bailey’s own notice of this his induction into office, as copied from his 
Book of Records by Rev. Dr. Francis. ‘* Upon the 6th. of October 1686 1 was solemnly 
set apart for the pastoral work at Watertown, without the imposition of hands.” &c. &c.? 
The omission of this ceremony on this occasion is evidently referred to by Judge Sewall, 
as something new in transactions of this nature in the Congregational churches of New 
“ngland. Imposition of hands had been used in the consecration of all its first ministers, 
though they had all been previously ordained in the mother country.? It was agreeable 
to the principles laid down in the Platform, referring to such cases,‘ and appears to have 
been practised with few or no exceptions down to the above date.’ Mr. Bailey’s induc- 
tion therefore into the pastoral office without it, and Mr. Morton’s likewise a month after 
at Charlestown, were unquestionably the first, or at least, among the first instances of an 
installation, properly so called, in New England. 

The installations of these two distinguished Nonconformist clergymen from England 
over churches in this country, Dr. Cotton Mather doubtless had in his mind, among some 
others perhaps about the same time and under similar circumstances, in the following 
paragraph: and he seems to speak of them there, as the leading instances of departure 
from ancient usage in this particular among us. ‘And so much respect have our 
churches had unto the interests of the presbytery (elders) in this point of ordination, that 
altho’ upon the translation of pastors from one church unto another among us, few of the 
pastors thus translated, have scrupled being reordained ; yet upon the arrival of certain 
desirable pastors formerly ordained in England, who scrupled at it, our destituted 
churches have gladly elected them, and embraced them, and solemnizing the transaction 
with fasting and prayer, have enjoyed them to all evangelical intents and purposes, 
without their being reordained at all.°” 

The “scruples ”’ of Mr. Bailey and Mr. Morton, who had both been regularly ordained 
in the mother country, at being reordained according to custom in this, are easily ac- 
counted for, when it is considered, that the Presbyterian and Independent Nonconformists 
of their day in England differed much on this point from their predecessors the Puritans, 
by whom New England had been planted, and her ecclesiastical constitutions and usages 
were established. These differences of opinion had made their appearance in the long 
discussions of the Westminster Assembly in 1645, on the subject of ordination. ‘ It was 
next debated, whether ordination might precede election to a particular cure or charge.’’® 
Several eminent men of the Presbyterian party in the Assembly defended the affirmative 
of this question with much the same arguments, that Hooker, the champion of Episco- 
pacy, had employed for the same purpose fifty years before against the Puritans.? Two 
of their reasons were, ‘‘ 2. Because itis a different thing to ordain to an office, and to ap- 
propriate the exercise of that office to any particular place. 3. If election must precede 
ordination, then there must be a new ordination upon every new election.” ® To these 
two reasons the leaders of the Independents replied, “ that it appeared to them absurd 
to ordain an officer without a province to exercise the office in ;——that they saw no 
great inconvenience in reordinations, though they did not admit the consequence, that 
a person regularly ordained to one church, must be reordained upon every removal.’ ® 

From both these leading parties of Nonconformists in England from 1643 to 1685, the 
Puritan settlers of New England, on this point of ordination, disagreed. With the Inde- 
pendents they held, * that ordination without election to a particular charge seemed to 
imply a conveyance of office power, which, in their opinion, was attended with all the 
difficulties of a lineal succession.”® Hence they contended against this cnstom in the 
mother country: and when they came to this, they showed in their practice a more 
thorough consistency with their principles, than the Independents seem to have mani- 
fested in the debates of the Westminster Assembly. Their immediate descendants gen- 
erally retained both their principles and their usages on this head. And hence, when 
they saw a different practice being introduced in compliance with the scruples of such 
eminent men as Mr. Bailey and Mr. Morton were, many of them regarded the innova- 
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tion with a jealous eye. This was the case especially with some of the elderly minis- 
ters; as Increase Mather, Joshua Moodey, originally of Portsmouth, then of First Church, 
Boston, &c. (See S. Charlestown). They made no opposition, in view of the distin- 
guished excellence of the men, in regard to whose scruples this innovation was begun. 
Still they could not help regarding it, as a virtual, though not an allowed dereliction of 
the grounds on which their ancestors maintained the principle of election before ordina- 
tion against the friends of the hierarchy in England. And hence, though the new prac- 
tice afterwards gained ground; yet several years had elapsed, before it became univer- 
sal. In 1705, the ancient custom was revived at an ordination at Boston. Rev. Thomas 
Bridge, who had been a preacher at Jamaica and the Bermuda Isles,° and in 1702, 1703 
at Cohanzy, West Jersey,® having accepted an invitation to settle at Boston, as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, was inducted into office with imposition of hands. 
«* Thursday, 10th. of May, 1705, thé Rev. Mr. Thomas Bridge was ordained a pastor 
over the First Church of Christ in Boston. Mr. James Allen, teacher, gave him the 
charge, and layed on hands with elder Bridgham, and elder Cope, or Cobb ” (Copp). ” 
And so late as the year 1785, reordination by imposition of hands was solemnized at 
Chelsea, at the induction of Mr. Thomas Cheever into the pastoral office, who had been 
ordained many years before at Malden ;"! although he himself, in noticing the transac- 
tion in his Church Records, calls it an installation.’ ['Sewwall’s Journ. *Francis’s 
Hist. p. 51, note. *G. Charlestown. 4Platform, Ch. 1X. ®*Mather’s Magn. Vol. 11. 
B. V. p. 209. ®Neal’s Fist. Puritans, Vol. 1/1. p. 281-285. 7Hvcker’s Eccl. Polity, 
B. V. sect. 78, 80. *%Altlen’s Biog. *Sewall’s Letter Book. Copy of Rect in Emer- 
son's Histy p. 154. Votes, Chelsea, 1st Chh. &c. §c. “Rev. Mr. Alger.} 





BRIEF VIEW 


OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 


EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS, WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 


[By Rev. Rurvus Bascocx, Jr., D. D., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.} 


PRELIMINARY Remarks. Of none of the larger denominations of Christians in our 
country is it so difficult to obtain definite and comprchensive information as of the Bap- 
tists. Their system of perfect independence, in church government, has been carried to 
such an extent, that Ecclesiastical union and combination is more rarely seen among them, 
than in most other denominations. As no higher judicatory is acknowledged by them 
as Scriptural, than is found in each church, they have not been, especially in their early 
history, brought together, to act in concert, or to know their own numbers or strength. 
This renders the attempt to secure accuracy in recording their early annals, unusually 
arduous, and sometimes unsatisfactory. The chief sources from which information has 
been derived for the following articles are: Backus’s Church History,—Rippon’s 
Annual Register,—Asplund’s Register,—Occasional notices and facts gleaned from a 
Complete File of the American Baptist Magazine, from its commencement in 1803, 
—Benedict’s History of the Baptists, —The Latter Day Luminary,—The Baptist 
Tract Magazine,—The Triennial Baptist Register for 1832-1835, and the Table of Asso- 
ciations for 1838. Some assistance of a more recent date has been derived from the 
Annual Reports of Societies, Associations and Conventions. It is proposed at the close 
of the four parts, embracing the great geographical divisions of the United States, to pre- 
sent a complete Table of Baptist Associations with the Statistical accounts of churches, 
ministers and members, brought down to the latest dates. They will of course vary 
somewhat from those approximations to accurate statements which are embodied in the 
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notes on the different States. 
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in 1838 or the early part of the following year. 


[ Ave. 


These last are for the most part derived from returns made 


PART I.—THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the names of the Baptist Churches, with the date of their Constitution, and 
the names of their Ministers, in 1784. 


MAINE. 
Berwick, 1768, William Hooper. Coxhall 1782, 
Gorham, 1768, Vacant. Lyman, 1782, 
Sanford, 1772, Vacant. New Gloucester, 1782, 
Wells, 1780, Nathaniel Lord. Bowdoinham, 1784, 
Shapleigh, 1781, Vacant. Thomaston, 1784, 


Total in Maine, 10 Churches, 5 Ministers. 
Probable number in all, about 490. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Newton, 1755, Vacant. 
Richmond, 1770, Matturean Ballou. 
Lebanon, 1771, Vacant. 
Westmoreland, 1771, Ebenezer Baily. 
Brentwood, 1771, Samuel Shepard. 
Deerfield, 1771, Elipheleth Smith. 
Gilmanton, 1772, Vacant. 

Marlow, 1777, EFleazer Beckwith. 
Croydon, 1778, Vacant. 
Canterbury, 1779, Vacant. 
Northwood, 1780, Edmund Pillsbury. 
Salem, 1780, Samuel Fletcher. 





Rumney, 1780, 
Holderness, 1780, 
Meredith, 1780, 
Chichester, 1780, 
Barrington, 1780, 
Hubbardstun, 1780, 
New Hampton, 1782, 
Perryston, 1782, 
Temple, 782, 
Savil, 1782, 
Weare, 1723, 
Canaan, 1783, 


Total in New Hampshire, 24 Churches and 12 Ministers ; and in 9 Churches 


all about 1,000. 





VERMONT. 
Guilford, 1780, Richard Williams. | Pittsford, 
Wallingford, 1780, Henry Green. Athens, 
Tra, 1782, Reuben Baker. Dummerston, 
Middleton, 1782, Vacant. 
Woodstock, 1782, William Grove. Clarendon, 
Corinth, 1783, West. 


1783, 
1783, 
1783, 


1784, 


Total in Vermont, 10 Churches; and in 1790, 11 ministers and 492 members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


County of Suffolk. 


Ist. Boston, 1665, Samuel Stillman. 
_ = 1743, Isaac Skillman. 
Bellingham, 1750, Noah Alden. 
Wrentham, 1769, William Williams. 
Medfield, 1776, Thomas Gair. 
Needham, 1780, Noah Baker. 
Stoughton, 1780, Vacant. 


County of Bristol. 


Ist. Swanzey, 1663, Charles Thompson. 
Qd. “ 1693, Russel Mason. 
Ist. Rehoboth, 1753, Nathan Peirce. 
2Qd. “ 1762, John Hicks. 

3d. « 1772, Jacob Hicks. 

4th. nas 1777, James Sheldon. 
Taunton, » Fi, William Nelson. 
Ist. Attleborough, 1769, Job Seamans. 

Qd. “s 1781, Elisha Carpenter. 
Dighton, 1772, Enoch Goff. 

Ist. Freetown, 1774, Abner Lewis. 

Qd. “ 1781, David Seamans, 
Ist. Dartmouth, 1774, Vacant. 

Qd. “ 1781, Daniel Hicks. 
Raynham, 1780, Vacant. 
Freetown, 1781, Vacant. 


County of Plymouth. 
1756, 
1757, 
1761, 


Isaac Backus, 
Ebenezer Hinds. 
Asa Hunt. 


Ist. Middleboro’, 
2Qd. - 
3d. “ 





Haverhill, 


Chelmsford, 
Newton, 
Cambridge, 


Chilmark, 
Tisbury, 


Leicester, 
Sturbridge, 
Charlton, 
Sutton, 
Grafton, 
Petersham, 
Royalston, 
Douglass, 
Dudley, 
Harvard, 
Ashburnham, 
Northbridge, 
Templeton, 


Simon Lock. 
Vacant. 
Vacant. 

Job Macomber. 
Isaac Case. 


Five of these Churches then contained 218 members. 


Hains. 
Vacant. 
Nicholas Folsom. 
Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 
Jeremiah Ward. 
Samuel Ambrose. 
Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Thomas Baldwin. 





476 members. Probably in 


Elisha Rich. 

W heat. 
Isaiah Stone. 
Isuac Beal, 
Sylvanus Haynes, 
Abel Wood. 





County of Essez. 


1765, 


Hezekiah Smith. 


County of Middlesex. 


1771, 
1780, 
1781, 


Abishai Crossman. 
Caleb Blood. 
Thomas Green. 


County of Dukes. 


1780, 


Silas Paul, 
Vacant. 


County of Worcester. 


1738, 
1749, 
1762, 
1765, 
1767, 
1768, 
1770, 
1774, 
1775, 
1776, 
1779, 
1780, 
1782, 


Vacant. 

Jordan Dodge. 
Nathaniel Green. 
Ebenezer Lamson, 
Elkanah Ingalls. 
Vacant. 

W hitman Jacobs. 
Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Isaiah Parker. 
Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Jvhn Sellon. 
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County of Hampshire. County of Berkshire. 

Adams, 1769, Peter Werden. 
South Brimfield, 1736, Elisha Codding. Lanesborough, 1771, Nathan Mason. 
West Springfield, 1740, Edward Upham. Pittsfield, 1772, Valentine Rathbua. 
Ashfield, 1761, Ebenezer Smith. Hancock, 1772, Clark Rogers. 
Granby, 1762, James Smith. Washington, 1777, Vacant. 
Montague, 1765, Vacant. Sandistield, 1779, Joshua Morse. 
Wilbraham, 1768, Seth Clark. Alford, : —, Jacob Drake. 
New Solem, 1772, Samuel Bigelow. W. Stockbridge, 1781, Elaathan Wilcox. 
Shutesbury, 780, William Ewing. Cones B 6! 
Colerain, 17380, Vacant. : ounty of Barnstable. 
Bernardston, 1780, Joseph Green. Ist. Harwich, 1757, Vacant, 
Chesterfield, 17380, Vacant. 2d. ~ 781, Samuel Nickerson. 

Barnstable, 1771, Vacant. 
By peeiene, 67 Churches, 50 Ministers, and in 49 of the Churches 3,887 members. In all 

000. 
CONNECTICUT. 
County of Hartford. 2d. Groton, 1775, Rufus Allen. 
Southington, 1739, Cinens a Stonington, a on — 
Colchester, 1743, Vacant, Stonington Point, 1775, Vosset. _ 
oo ean ana New London, 1767, Zadock Darrah. 
nerd, #60, acant, Saybrook, 1760 Elipheleth Lester. 
a 1775, John Hastings. Lyme 1752. Doown tan 
oventry 1780 Vacant. : 7aa" . : 

Farmington, 1780, John Davis. a, “a Christopher Palmer. 
Chatham, 1783, Solomon Wheat. 


County of Fairfield. 


Stratfield, 1751, Seth Higbie. . 776, Vacant. 
Stamford, 1773, Elkanah Holmes. Woodstock, 1766, Riel Ledoyt. 
Greenwich, 1773, Vacant. Ashford, 1774, Vacant. 
2d. * 779, John Rathbun. 
County of New Londor. Tout, 1776, Mery oF 
; : ‘illington 1780. avid Lillebridge. 
Ist. Groton, 1705,  § Timothy Wightman, Mansfield, : 1780, Vacant. 


( Silas Burroughs. 





County of Windham, 


Ist. Killing! 1750 
ade 1776, 


John Martyn. 


Total in Connecticut, 28 Churches, 18 Ministers. In 3 only of these Churches, is the number of mem- 


bers ascertained, and they contained 220. The whole may be estimated at 1,500. 


, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


County of Newport. 


Ist. Newport, 1644,* Erasmus Kelly. 
“ 


Qd. 1656, Gardner Thurston. 
3d. - 1671, William Bliss. 
Tiverton, 1685, Peleg Burroughs. 


County of Providence. 


Providence, 1639, James Manning. 
Scituate, 1730, Reuben Hopkins. 
Smithfield, — John Winsor. 
Cumberland, 1732, Abner Ballou. 
Gloucester, 1778, Joseph Winsor. 
North Providence, —— Rufus Tift. 
Foster, 1766, Nathan Young. 
Johnston, 1771, Samuel Winsor. 


County of Washington. 


1708, Joshua Clarke. 


Hopkinton 
: 1750, Josiah Wilcox. 


Westerly, 


Total in Rhode Island, 24 Churches, 26 Ministers. 
probably 2,000. 


Charlestown, —. Samuel Niles. 
South Kingstown, —— Benjamin Wait. 
Nathan Hill, 
North Kingstown, 1710, Philip Jenckins, 
William Northup. 
Exeter, 1750, Solomon Sprague. 
Richmond, 1772, Thomas West. 


County of Kent. 


Warwick, 725, Abraham Lippet. 

East Greenwich, 1743, ae Sores. . 
homas Manchester, 

Coventry, 1752, Caleb Nichols. 


West Greenwich, —— Elisha Greene. 


County of Bristol. 





Warren, 1764, Vacant. 





In 7 Churches there were 934 members; and in all 


The above Table is chiefly taken from Backus’s History, though with numerous 
corrections and additions. The 2d is from Asplund’s Register, and the 3d from Bene- 
dict’s History. In these last, it has not been thought desirable to give the names and 
dates of churches, as all the earlier and more distinguished would only be repeated. The 
summary, therefore, is alone furnished. A Comparative Table, showing all the States, at 
the different periods named, will be given at the end of the Fourth Part. 





* There is reason to doubt whether the date of the Constitution of this Chusch should aot be three orfonr years earlier. 
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TABLE II. 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in the several New Eng- 
land States in 1792, ur eight years later than the date of the first Table. 


MAINE. 
Total of Churches, 15. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 21. Members, 882. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
Churches, 32. Ordained Ministers, 23. Licentiates, 17. Members, 1,732. 


VERMONT. 
Churches, 34. Ordained Ministers, 21. Licentiates, 15. Members, 1,610. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Churches, $2. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 105. Members, 6,234. 


CoNNECTICUT. 
Churches, 55. Ordained Ministers, 44. Licentiates, 21. Members, 3,214. 


Ruopve Istanp. 
Churches, 38, Ordained Ministers, 57. Licentiates, 39. Members, 3,502.* 
TABLE III. 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in the several New Eng- 
land States in 1812, or twenty-eight years later than the date of the first Table. 


MAINE. 
Churches, 103. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 83. Members, 5,294. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Churches, 69. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 48. Members, 4,940. 


VERMONT. 
Churches, 76. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 50. Members, 5,185. 


MaAssACHUSETTS. 
Churches, 91. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 81. Members, 8,104. 


ConnNECTICUT. 
Churches, 65. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 54. Members, 5,716. 


RuopveE IsLanp. 
Churches, 26. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 31. Members, 3,083. 





NOTES 


on the several States embraced in the preceding Tables. 


MAINE, 


The State of Maine, in territorial extent, far exceeds either of the other New England 
States, and indeed nearly equals the aggregate of them all. A very large part of this 
territory is uninhabited, and probably will remain so for years, Even the settled por- 
tions are for the most part thinly peopled. These circumstances require to be known, 
in taking into consideration its religious state and prospects. 

Early in the present century, Baptist Missionaries were employed in preaching the 
Gospel, and administering its ordinances among the scattered inhabitants. In the first 





* Included in this estimate of Rhode Island are many Seventh Day, and Siz Principle Baptists. 
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number of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine, there is an extract of a letter 
from that venerable father in the ministry, Isaac Case, who describes his labors in some 
destitute places, during a missionary tour of several months. He closes the communica- 
tion with the following words: ‘* There were so many doors opened for preaching, that 
I hardly knew what course to steer, or what place stood most in need. If I had a dozen 
bodies and as many tongues, they might have been all employed among the poor and des- 
titute who desire to hear, and thankfully attend on the preached word.” 

In the same extract, is a reference to his evangelical labors twenty years earlier, that 
is, in 1783, when he first preached the Gospel in that wilderness. Father Case still 
lives, and occasionally preaches, (or at least did a few months since ;) and what a satis- 
faction it must be to him, to look around on what God has wrought within the last half 
century! In the best and highest sense, He has made the wilderness to become a fruit- 
ful field. 

There are now in Maine, eleven Baptist Associations, containing 255 churches—184 
ordained and 23 licensed ministers, and a total of 18,878 communicants. There were 
added to these churches by baptism the last year 2,196; a larger increase probably than 
they had received during any former year of their history. There is now a very cordial 
union among the ministers and churches throughout the State. By means of two religious 
papers, ** Zion’s Advocate,”’ long and ably conducted by an esteemed brother in the min- 
istry, Adam Wilson ; and the “ Eastern Baptist,” a small but well filled sheet, evincing 
commendable zeal and talent, which have recently been united, and circulate very gen- 
erally through all the churches; information is more thoroughly communicated than 
formerly ; and as brethren know each other better, their prejudices are removed, and 
their views become more and more harmonious. 

An increased interest in promoting ministerial education has been manifested for several 
years past. Formerly some misapprehension existed in the minds of a portion of the 
denomination in regard to the design and tendency of furnishing the minds of young 
ministers as richly as possible with knowledge, especially the critical knowledge of God’s 
holy word. But these mistakes are, to a great extent, corrected. It is found that those 
young brethren who have enjoyed the best advantages of education are humble, patient, 
self-denying, and faithful servants of their Divine Master, and that they treat their aged 
and toil-worn seniors with the deference and respect due to their great personal worth 
and official fidelity and usefulness, notwithstanding their destitution of learning. There 
is thus no schisin in the body; but every member ministereth unto the edifying of the 
whole in love. The establishment of the college at Waterville, at first as a theological 
school, a quarter of a century since, has furnished admirable facilities to educate the 
rising ministry, and many others, who become highly useful members of society in other 
professions and duties. We have thought that a larger proportion of the graduates of 
this college devote themselves to the important service of instructors of youth, than of any 
other within our knowledge. By the aid and influence of such young men, in a very 
great degree, flourishing academies have been multiplied in many of the more important 
towns and villages throughout the State. Several of these are under the direction of 
Baptists, principally or entirely, and they foster and extend a love of learning throughout 
the community. The college still needs the contributions and prayers of the churches. 
It was founded in prayerful and enlightened solicitude for their welfare, and that of the 
whole community around them ; and it is to be hoped they wil] never become unmindful 
of its importance, or their interest and duty in sustaining it. It possesses a devoted and 
able faculty, and is in a retired, pleasant, and healthful location, and nothing seems 
wanting but a lively interest among those who are, or should be its friends, to make it a 
rich and extensive blessing to the State. 

A Theological School has recently been commenced at Thomaston, under the care of 
two teachers, intended to supply the want of greater facilities to young men who are 
hastening to enter the ministry, without a thorough course of studies. It is located ina 
beautiful, maritime part of the State, and in the midst of large Baptist churches, abun- 
dantly able to sustain it. 

The Foreign Mission has always been warmly and generously sustained by the 
churches in Maine. It might naturally be inferred, that a State which has given a 
Boardman to this service, would not withhold its silver or gold, nor be backward to 
cherish the spirit of missions. The domestic missionary operations of our brethren were 
entered upon with great spirit and enterprise a few years since, but seem latterly to have 
declined. The engagements and pecuniary liabilities of the Board for one or two years 
were greatly beyond their means, and the debt thus incurred has hung heavily upon 
them ever since. It is now nearly liquidated, and hopes are expressed that their future 
path may be unobstructed and prosperous. The Maine Branch of the Northern Educa- 
tion Society, which was very active and efficient three or four years ago, seems to have 
suffered from paralysis. It needs to be re-invigorated. There is a Sabbath School 
Union existing, which seems as yet to have accomplished but little; and we fear still 
less is done for the Tract Society. 
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On the whole, the progress and prospects of the Baptist cause in Maine may be re- 
garded as full of hopeful promise. Should the same rich blessings from above visit these 
churches the present year, as gladdened them during the last, their numbers would 
nearly equal those in Massachusetts. They have to contend with the disadvantages of a 
wide dispersion, and the want of any ecclesiastical centre, as the convenient rallying 
point and radiant focus of influence. If they should strengthen their domestic mission, 
and their educational enterprises, by a vigorous effort in their behalf, they would find 
themselves amply repaid. 

N. B. We ought to add that their “‘ Minutes of the Fourteenth Anniversary” of their 
State Convention, are a model of neatness, comprehensiveness and economy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


This State presents some points of marked dissimilarity to Maine. Its territorial ex- 
tent is small,—its churches can, with comparative ease, unite in counsels and efforts, and 
its various general organizations bear evidence that this facility is appreciated. There 
are, within its bounds, 6 Baptist Associations, 101 churches, 72 ordained ministers and 8 
licensed, and the whole number of members is 8,146, of which 751 were received by 
baptism last year. In the same old file of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, above referred to, we find a reference to the Wew Hampshire Association, as hav- 
ing been visited by one of the Missionaries, who reported that he ‘“ found them sound in 
the faith, and united in love.” This was in the year 1804. We presume there was 
then but one association in the State, and its name has probably been changed to the 
“« Meredith,” which is the only one of so early a date now existing. It was formed about 
fifty years since ; and we presume there has been as great a gain in the last half century 
as from one to six, in the numbers and influence of our denomination. 

The establishment of ** New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution,” four- 
teen or fifleen years since, and its constant increase from that time to the present, has 
produced most salutary and extensive results on the intelligence and increase of the de- 
nomination. It now embraces an interesting English and Classical Academy for males, 
and another for young ladies. There is also connected with it, a Theological Institution, 
with two able professors, and generally from twenty tothirty students, pursuing a systematic 
course of studies for three or four years. The churches are now appealed to for contri- 
butions, to endow one or both of these theological professorships; and since the instruc- 
tion is afforded in this department gratuitously, such a measure is manifestly reason- 
able. 

The New Hampshire Baptist Register, a well conducted religious paper, seems to be 
exerting a salutary influence among the churches. They patronize all the objects of 
evangelical benevolence with a steady and consistent zeal. Twenty beneficiaries have 
been sustained by their Education Society the past year. Their Bible Society, Auxiliary 
to the American and Foreign Bible Society at New York, raised more than $800 the 
last year. The cause of Sabbath Schools is well attended to, and a small sum was paid 
the last year for Tracts. Their State Convention held its Thirteenth Anniversary in 
October last, and it appears to have raised, since its organization, fur Foreign Missions, 
$4,205, and for Domestic and Home Missions, $10,219. This is comparatively well, but 
we presume it is not intended to be the measure of contributions for these important 
objects hereafter. The churches in New Hampshire are now able to do very much more 
for the cause of general benevolence than in former years. Most of them are now sup- 
plied with good meeting-houses, and will be able to turn their attention undividedly to 
the execution of the great commission, to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” It is 
one of the favorable indications of future prosperity, that there are so many good and 
able pastors now discharging their important duties in the State. Fewer of this descrip- 
tion seem to have removed from it of late, than from some other parts of the great field. 
We trust their valuable services may be duly appreciated, and that God will send down 
upon their flocks the revivings of his Spirit and grace. 

The proceedings of their Convention, and other State Societies, at their late anniver- 
saries, are all embraced in one pamphlet, which thus becomes a complete Ecclesiastical 
Register for the State. It is well arranged, and gives a lucid view of the progress and 
present state of the denomination. 


VERMONT. 


About the year 1780, and during a few succeeding years, several Baptist ministers 
from other States, and chiefly from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, removed and settled 
amidst the lofty forests of this, then uncultivated territory. They had been preceded by 
a few families of their brethren, and were accompanied in their removals by a number 
more ; and multitudes shortly after followed them. These families were widely dispersed 
in almost every direction on both sides of the Green Mountains, throughout the lower 
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and middle regions of the State. In this way materials were furnished for the numerous 
churches which were constituted soon after this period. It has been remarked that but 
four of these ministers moved into the State with the expectation of immediately taking 
the pastoral care of churches; for at the time very few churches had been constituted. 
They listened to the imploring cry of the few scattered inhabitants, just commencing 
their settlements here, and who were desirous of having the Gospel preached among 
them. The door was soon opened for peculiar usefulness in their ministerial labors: 
showers of grace were sent down upon the infant settlements; the calls for Evangelical 
labors became more numerous and importunate, and the Lord inspired his servants with 
zeal and delight in his service, and crowned their labors with abundant success. 

The oldest Baptist church in this State was organized in 1768 in the town of Shafts- 
bury, near the south west corner of the State. Here too the Shaftsbury Association was 
formed in 1780, of churches in this State and in the contiguous borders of New York 
and Massachusetts. A second Baptist church was formed here in 1780, and a third and 
fourth soon after. 

The second church in the State was formed in Pownal in 1772, and another in the 
same town in 1790. 

The second Association in the State was organized in Woodstock as early as 1783, of 
churches in Eastern Vermont and the western part of New Hampshire. The oldest of 
the Vermont churches belunging to this Association were those in Woodstock, Hartford, 
Bridgewater, Westminster, Dummerston, Royalton, Windsor, Putney, Chester, Rocking- 
ham and Reading. 

The third Association, called the Vermont, was organized in Elder Joseph Cornell’s 
barn in the town of Manchester, May, 1785. Though consisting at first of but five small 
churches embracing 231 members, in five years it had increased to 13 churches, and 740 
members. 

The Fairfield Association (called at first the Richmond) was formed in 1795. 

Of the original settlers of Vermont, the far greater part were Congregationalists, from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut ; and they naturally carried along with them a decided pre- 
dilection for the Ecclesiastical government to which they had been accustomed. Laws were 
accordingly passed in Vermont as early as 1797, empowering parishes to levy a general 
tax on all residents within their limits, for building churches, and supporting ministers. 
The Baptists in some instances were oppressed by these taxes, though in the towns or 
parishes where they were a majority they never availed themselves of the law. In the 
year 1807, by the strenuous efforts of the Baptists principally, these laws were all re- 
pealed, and religious support has since been left entirely to ‘* the voluntary principle.’’ 
At this time there were about one hundred Congregational ministers settled in the State, 
and alarming apprehensions were expressed for the consequences of repealing these 
laws; but none of them have been realized; and all these ministers have been as well 
supported without compulsory laws as they had been with them. 

The Vermont Baptist Convention has been in existence about 15 years, and has suc- 
cessfully—if not very extensively—promoted the cause of domestic missions. 

The Vermont Branch of the Northern Baptist Education Society was formed in 1829, 
and has sometimes sustained as many as 25 beneficiaries at a time. 

An institution called the “* Vermont Literary and Scientific Institution,” has been 
established by Baptists in this State, in the village of Brandon, Rutland County. Thirty 
acres of land on a site elevated, pleasant and healthful, have been given by the inhabitants 
of Brandon, on which, besides a substantial dwelling-house, there has been erected an 
edifice of brick, 100 feet by 40, three stories high. 

Black River Academy, in Ludlow, is under the patronage of the Baptists, and has two 
departments, one for males and another for females. 

The Leland English and Classical School is located at Townsend, and it is believed 
the advantages affurded by it, are as good as at similar institutions in the State. 

The Vermont Telegraph, a weekly religious newspaper, was commenced in Septem- 
ber, 1827, under the auspices of the denomination. It is now published at Brandon by 
Mr. O. S. Murray, editor and proprietor. 

In the following year the Vermont Baptist Sabbath School Unien was organized, and 
has aided essentially that important enterprize. The Foreign Missionary, and the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society are both receiving substantial testimony of the approbation 
of the church in this State. 





















































The following brief view of the Baptists in Vermont and of one of the principal causes 
which of late has hindered their prosperity, is from the pen of a highly esteemed and 
jntelligent Baptist minister, a native of the State, and well acquainted with its history. 







“The Vermont Telegraph gives the statistics of the Baptists in that State as follows: 
Associations, 9; Churches, 122; Ministers, 75. Baptized, 748; total number of mem- 
bers, 10,200. In 1832, the whole number of Baptist church members in Vermont, was 
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10,525. Loss in six years, 316! This numerical decrease of the Baptists in Vermont is 
doubtless owing to some cause. Will the editor of the Telegraph give us his views on 
the subject? While the Baptists in other States have been increasing in numbers and 
efficiency, why has the denomination in Vermont been losing ground? This is a humili- 
ating fact, and deserves to be carefully and prayerfully examined. Within the period 
above named, the Baptists in New York have increased more than 10,000—in New Jer- 
sey about 5,000—in Pennsylvania about 6,000. During the three years previous to 1832, 
the Baptists in Vermont increased about 2,000. In 1829, ULTRAr1sm began to make its 
appearance among them, and since 1832, it has been generally prevalent in that State. 
It has uttered its denunciations from the pulpit and the press—divided associations and 
churches—alienated friends, and stopped the mouth of prayer or destroyed its vitality. 
This, we believe, is the principal cause of the spiritual death that has reigned so long and 
fearfully among the churches in Vermont.” 

On the other hand, ‘t The Editor of the Telegraph, while he admits the prevalence of 
ultraism in Vermont, denies that it has been productive of the evil consequences which 
we attributed to it. The division of one of the Associations in that State was made, he 
says, wholly independent of the ingredient which we supposed entered into it; and in 
regard to the other, he thinks the division was attributable at most, only in part, to the 
cause we assigned. In his opinion the churches, as a general thing, in which ultraism 
has been most prevalent, will not suffer by comparison with others either in regard to 
spirituality, or to success in winning souls to Christ. He attributes the comparative 
decrease to emigration, and the constant draining off of the rising ministry.” 

Both these causes have undoubtedly operated, very extensively, to the disadvantage of 


our churches in this State. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first Baptist church in this State was the North church in Swansey, in the south 
part of Bristol County and adjoining the State of Rhode Island. It was founded (or more 
properly transplanted from Swansey in Wales) in the year 1663, and after the vicissi- 
tudes incident to the passing away of six or eight generations, it is still in vigorous and 
healthy growth. Long and abundantly may this venerable stock flourish! The next 
oldest church, is the first in Boston, founded in 1664.—The early history of onr denomi- 
nation in Massachusetts, is by no means strewed with flowers. The fierce persecutions 
which at first extended to banishment and cruel scourging, were afterward mitigated to 
fines and imprisonment. In this milder form, they continued in some parts of the State 
till sometime after the commencement of the present century. While they are forgiven 
and forgotten so far as the guilty authors are concerned, let us not fail to cherish the 
memory, and emulate the virtue of the sufferers. God grant we may never prove our- 
selves unworthy of such predecessors. Since the revision of the constitution, nearly a 
score of years since, the opportunity to oppress has been taken away. 

In 1824 there were 7 Baptist Associations in the State, containing 139 churches, 125 
ministers, and 12,743 members. Now there are 11 Associations, containing at least 
190 churches, 180 ministers, and 20,200 members; besides part of another Association 
and eight or nine unassociated churches, which together contain 2,300 members, thus 
showing a gain of about 90 per cent. in the last 14 years. We apprehend the increase of 
efficiency has been far greater and more obvious than the numerical enlargement. In 
no part of the United States do the churches of our denomination evince a degree of in- 
telligence, union, and vigorous coOperation in every good work so entirely commendable 
as in the vicinity of Boston. Their work of faith, and labor of love, is manifested in some 
of their benevolent associations for evangelical purposes. A few of these are the follow- 
ing: 
The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society was founded in 1802, with sole refer- 
ence to the supply of preaching in destitute places in our own country and the adjacent 
British provinces. The three missionaries appointed by them the first year were Case, 
Tripp, and CoRNELL; names quite familiar in early missionary labors. In their tenth 
Annual Report, they show twenty missionaries then in their employ, chiefly without the 
limits of their own Commonwealth. This Society went on prosperously, until the forma- 
tion of our Home Mission Society, (which was originated by its efforts,) and now, in 
union with the State Convention, is a faithful auxiliary to the Home Mission, contributing 
generously to its treasury. 

The Evangelical Tract Society, (one of the first, if not the very first in this country, ) 
was formed by our brethren in 1811, and has done much good. 

The Salem Bible Translation and Foreign Mission Society, was founded in 1812, and 
was the earliest combination among us for foreign operations. The list of receipts in 
the Missionary Magazine, shows that it still lives. For several years its contributions 
have averaged $1,000 per annum, for that great and good cause. 

The Education Society, (now the Northern Baptist Education Society,) was formed 
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in 1814. In eight years, before the last, it had assisted 279 young brethren to prosecute 
their studies, in order to promote their usefulness in the Christian Ministry, at an ex- 
pense of $43,800. Last year alone, it assisted 134 brethren who had been approved 
and recommended by the churches of which they were members. By this Society, prin- 
cipally, the Newton Theological Institution was founded about 13 years since. 

In 1824, the Baptist State Convention was formed, chiefly for the purpose of rendering 
aid to feeble and destitute churches within the State. Its subsequent union with another 
kindred Society, has been above noticed.—The influence which it has already exerted 
has been most extensive and salutary; and the labors of its Secretary are obvious 
throughout the whole State. 

The New England Sunday School Union, in its present enlarged sphere of operations 
was organized in 1835, and is now accomplishing an incalculable amount of good, by its 
various and excellent publications. 

Several other Societies exist, such as a Massachusetts Ministerial Conference, a be- 
nevolent society to aid superannuated ministers, and another for the support of widows 
and children of deceased ministers. In the Bible Society, Peace Society, Prison Disci- 
pline Society, Temperance Society, and others, our brethren have actively codperated. 

If now, it is inquired, by what means this greater comparative efficiency has been 
secured, it will be easy to suggest several which have conduced to this result. In the 
first place religious intelligence has been more thoroughly and extensively communicated, 
than in other States. By the Baptist Magazine, commenced in 1803,—for a while pub- 
lished quarterly, then every alternate month for several years,—and since the beginning 
of 1825 every month, arich variety of religious intelligence has been communicated. 
True, the circulation has not been limited to that State; but it has naturally been more 
general there than elsewhere. At one time its issues were very large, ten or twelve 
thousand we believe, and its protits paid into the Missionary Society in eight years 
were more than $4,000. But there was a profit from its circulation, far more important 
than that reckoned by dollars and cents. 

In 1819, the Christian Watchman opened its eyes and voice ; the first weekly religious 
paper in our denomination, it has remained regularly upon the high post of observation, 
and the report which it has from time to time sent forth, has very generally been worthy 
of its name and station. 

The Sabbath School Treasury, a small but useful and attractive publication has been 
published since 1832. 

The Christian Review, an able quarterly, has been published, since 1836. The salutary 
influence of the intelligence communicated by these messengers, has been incalculable. 

Another means of prosperity has been found in the character, and permanent settle- 
ment of some of the principal ministers; such as Drs. Smith, Stillman, and Bildwin, 
with many of their associates among the living as well as the dead. They were good 
and wise, and humble men, as well as truly great. They lived not for self, but for God; 
they labored not to earn, or to enjoy a great name, but to serve the common cause of 
their Master. Hence they were not pained and dishonored by petty rivalries, and con- 
sequent schism and alienation.—Nor were they so migratory in their habits as has fre- 
quently happened among our ministers. They lived and labored in the same sphere, 
throughout their generation, and by this permanency of their relations, secured a greater 
influence. 

Then again, the result of this general intelligence, and the influence of these wise and 
leading minds, brought into use more facilities for general and ministerial education than 
have elsewhere been found. Besides the Newton Institution, which now stands de- 
servedly in the first rank of Theological Seminaries in our land, excellent Academies 
have been brought into existence and sustained by our brethren, in South Reading, Shel- 
burn Falls, Middleborough and Worcester. The Female Seminary in Charlestown is also 
in high and deserved reputation. 

Other elements of prosperity might be enumerated, but our limits forbid. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Two hundred years ago the last season, (in the Spring most probably, though the exact 
date is not known,) the first Baptist church in Providence was formed by RoGer WiL- 
L1AMs and his associates. This was the earliest of our churches on this continent, and 
having passed through many eventful transitions and changes, it is at present, perhaps, 
more flourishing than at almost any former period of its history. Long may it flourish, 
full of years, full of honors, and abounding in the work of the Lord.* 

The origin of the first Baptist Church in Newport has usually been dated as early as 











* In November last, this venerable Church, the mother of many, and the elder sister of all the rest, cele- 
brated the completion of the second century of her history, with appropriate religious services, and a com- 
memorative, historical discourse by her pastor, the Rev. Witt14aM Hacue. 
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1644, which would prove it the second of the American Baptist Churches. But from 
some statements in Governor Winthrop’s Journal, entitled * A History of New England 
from 1630 to 1649,” it would seem that there was a Church there rejecting infant bap- 
tism as early as 1640. See Notes to a Historical Discourse on the Civil and Religious 
History of Rhode Island, by ARTHUR Ross, pastor of the first Baptist Church, Newport. 
1838. 

It was very natural that Baptist principles and practice should more abound in this lit- 
tle State, than in her less tolerant neighbors, during all the earlier period of our history. 
The whole population of the State is less than one sixth of that of Massachusetts ; but 
the number of regular Baptist churches is 36 or 38 we believe, containing about 30 min- 
isters and more than 5,400 members. Besides these, there are of Free-will, Six princi- 
ple and Seventh day Baptists, nearly as many more churches, containing an aggregate of 
more than 4,000 members; thus showing about 10,000 or one-tenth of the whole popu- 
Jation, actual communicants of Baptist churches. This is probably a larger proportion 
than is found in any other State. The Baptist spirit, naturaily and usually so vigorous 
and indomitable, seemed for many years to be largely tinctured with a kind of Quaker 
quietism, throughout the State; but within the last few years, more active and efficient 
measures have been put forth, to sustain the feeble and supply the destitute. The Lord 
has blessed these efforts, and the State Convention is now in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, evincing a most commendable determination to employ suitable means for 
evangelizing all within her borders. 

Brown University (formerly Rhode Island College,) was founded and has been effi- 
ciently sustained by Baptists almost exclusively ; while with a hberality quite unparalleled 
in that age, and rarely equalled since, provision has been permanently made for securing 
a large representation of other denominations in its government. It was incorporated in 
1764, and was removed to, and permanently located in Providence, 1770. It was for a 
long time the only literary institution in the country under the patronage of Baptists, and 
wiicre they could enjoy equal privileges with others. It bas ever been a highly respec- 
table seminary; and fortunately, has been presided over by a succession of able and 
liberal minds, fully imbued with the spirit of its original founders, and its principal, mu- 
nificent patron, whose name it now bears. The first two Presidents, MANNING and 
MAxcey, were preéiminent in their own day, and would have been distinguished at any 
period ;—and it may satisfy a reasonable ambition to say of their successors, that they 
have proved them-elves worthy of the high place to which they have been elevated. At 
no former period has Brown University been more flourishing than at present. With 
an able faculty, and nearly 200 students, a detightlul location, and every desirable facility 
for thorough and extensive scholarship, its advantages are not, on the whole, anywhere 
exceeded in our country. 

Foreign Missions, Education and Sabbath Schools, are properly appreciated and 
patronized ; and a very little has been done for our Tract Seciety. We could wish that 
in the future Minutes of the State Convention, more pains might be taken to present the 
complete statistics of the denomination. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The early history of Baptists in this State, presents many points of similarity to that of 
their brethren in Massachusetts. If the persecutions were of a less violent kind, they 
were still marked with a vexatious and persevering character, which seemed to delight in 
throwing obstacles, intimidation and reproach upon its subjects. It was not till about 
the year 1818, and by a new constitution, then framed and adopted, that all denomina- 
tions were put on an equal footing. Since that period they have lived together in peace ; 
superciliousness on the one side, and the sense of injury and resentfulness on the other, 
have melted away, and the rich blessings of divine grace have been poured out more 
abundantly on all evangelical churches. The advancement of Baptists in this latter 
period has been fully equal to their numbers, and the means they have employed. 

Our best sources of information lead us to suppose there are now in the State, 7 Asso- 
ciations, 103 churches and about 12,000 communicants. 

The State Convention was formed in 1822, previously to which time, however, a do- 
mestic Missionary Society had existed, and some valuable fruit resulted from its labors. 
By a reorganization of the Convention two years since, its sphere of action is enlarged so 
as to embrace all the prominent objects of religious benevolence patronized by the 
churches. The minutes of the Convention, therefore, contain the account of what is 
accomplished for domestic and foreign Missions, for Sabbath Schools and Tracts. If 
these minutes could also contain the statistical views of our denomination in the State, 
they would be much more valuable. 

There seems to be a good degree of zeal and efficiency in behalf of both Home and 
Foreign Missions, though the amount contributed for these objects is not as large, in pro- 
portion to the number, as in several other States. The Baptist Bible Society just at 
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present seems more prosperous than either of the other objects; perhaps because it is 
the newest. The Tract Operations in the mean time, appear to be almost forgotten. 
We hope to notice an improvement in their next annual reports, in regard to this im- 
portant object. The Sabbath School enterprise is justly entitled to al! the favor which 
it is now beginning to receive at their hands, and if perseveringly prosecuted will reward 
them an hundred fold 

Jn Educational efforts, our friends in this State have been behind their neighbors. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to a prejudice which was naturally felt towards 
their opposers; and as these were thought to arrogate too much to the mere posses- 
sion of learning, by an easy and natural fallacy our triends leaned to the contrary ex- 
treme. A happier state of things has now commenced, and the establishment by our 
denomination of the Connecticut Literary Institution at Suffield, about six years since, 
gives promise of extensive, permanent and benign results. It is beautifully located, near 
the Connecticut River, in the midst of one of the most charming New England villages, and 
under the superintendence of its present able Principal gives promise, if he is properly 
sustained, of securing a high rank among the seats of learning in that distinguished State. 
An elegant building, containing public rooms, and permanent accommodations for about 
40 students, was some time since erected. We learn that they have recently secured an 
enlargetnent of their library and scientific apparatus. 

As a means of intercommunication among themselves, the Christian Secretary was 
many years since established at Hartford and was continued with difficulty till two years 
since, when the experiment was made, of transferring its publication to New York, and 
uniting it with the Gospel Witness. This not having proved satistactory, the Secretary 
was recommenced in Hartford one year since, and is now struggling for continued exis- 
tence. 

On the whole, the prospects of the denomination, if not highly are at least decidedly 
encouraging. Should a few more able ministers of the right stamp be permanently 
settled in the more important places, with the continued faver of Heaven, the next few 
years would witness great improvement in the general state of our affairs. 





EMINENT SUCCESS IN AN EDUCATED MINISTRY DEPENDENT 
UPON EMINENT PIETY. 


[By Leanper Smite Hosarr } 


To those just entering the sacred office, the inquiry—by what means may its 
duties be performed most successfully—is one of surpassing interest. It is an 
inquiry more or less familiar to all the accredited ambassadors of God. ‘They 
have read it on every page of inspiration; they have seen it inscribed in lines 
of light on the shameless brow of rampant sin; they have heard it in the solemn 
knell; it has met them amid the silent meditations of the study, and there, as 
the varied scenes that marked the departed years of ministerial service have 
passed in review before them, some to awaken emotions of joy, others to unseal 
the fountain of tears, it has not failed to receive from each conscience, in sume 
form, this one, prompt, and full response—The only sure means of eminent 
success in the ministry, is a spirit of entire self-consecratiun to the sacred 
work—a heart glowing with love to Christ, and a holy zeal for man’s salvation, 

In exhibiting the correctness of this reply, [ adduce first the superior adapta- 
tion of eminent holiness as a means to the end proposed. 

The work of the ministry may be summarily said to consist in the business 
of instruction, of persuasion, and of administering the consolations of the Cliris- 
tian faith. Whether the minister will be greatly successful in this work, may 


“be predicted with much certainty from a knowledge of the manner in which 


he mukes preparation for it. Let him then, be one whose views of God and 
the divine government accord with reason and the revealed word—one whose 
soul glows with a holy ardor to guide the wandering and the lost, in the way of 
life, and in the first place his mind will be furnished with a specific aim. , He 
will not only contemplate the exceeding guilt and danger of his fellow men 
generally, but he will consult the peculiar wants of those under his own imme- 
diate charge. He will think it not enough that he preach the gospel, but he 
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will endeavor “rightly to divide the word of truth,” and with a wise discrimina- 
tion, always to commend himself to every man’s conscience. 

Such a minister, of all others, will be the diligent, the constant student of the 
inspired volume. He hails it as the bright polar star of redemption ; he reveres 
it as “the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” That he may 
not mistake its heavenly teachings, he resorts to that divine interpreter of 
whom it is written, he is “the Spirit of truth—he shall teach you all things.” 


Its story and precept, its promise and song, 
Ever glow in hia heart, and burn on his tongue.” 


In the light which it throws around him, he sees the difficulties, the great- 
ness, and the grandeur of his work. In the brightness of its radiance, the 
chains of prejudice and of party cease to bind him; nay, they become trans- 
formed into cords of earth-encircling benevolence. He sees too, and most 
deeply feels, that for a mortal so frail and sinful as he, the garment that best 
becomes him is humility. 

As the fearful responsibilities of his station magnify before him, he feels the 
need of divine assistance. Hence none will estimate more correctly than he 
the high importance of prayer; none will believe more confidently that “ prayer 
ardent, opens heaven,” that it is the key that unlocks the store-house of mercy, 
and none will more frequently test its sustaining efficacy. Such is the prepara- 
tion which, under the influence of fervent piety, the minister makes for the 
duties of his office. How can he fail of an abundant blessing in their perform- 
ance ? 

Let us next consider the superior adaptation of such piety to qualify the 
preacher for eminent success in his public ministrations. And first, he is seen 
to be a man of perfect sincerity. Ashe stands forth to plead with guilty man in 
God’s behalf, the dread solemnities of eternity seem to gather thick around him 
and to invest the scene with awful interest. An ambassador from the eternal 
throne, he brings conditions of pardon to subjects in mad rebellion. While he 
pleads, he knows not but the brightest hour of their probation is passing ; nay, it 
may be the very last. Mercy on hovering pinions lingers yet, but rejected now, 
will she woo again? They are his fellow men, endowed like himself with a 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. Heaven—it is the world of joy. Shall they 
lose it? Hell—it is the foul abyss of malignant remorse. Shall its burning 
waves of sorrow dash and roll over their despairing souls forever? At such a 
moment, how obviously is self forgotten. The honor of an offended God, and 
the welfare of offending man, absorb every thought. An affectionate earnest- 
ness characterizes the whole man. Listen, as he conducts his hearers to the 
garden—to the tribunal of Pilate—to the cross on Calvary. Calvary! It is no 
longer a scene of ancient times. Its thronged summit is distinctly before them. 
They see the Saviour suffering for sins, not his own. They hear the grief- 
extorted exclamation, “ My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me!” ‘They 
feel the air around them gently agitated by the sighs of his expiring agony. 
Will any doubt, think you, whether such pleadings of love flow from a heart of 
perfect sincerity ? 

Again, eminent piety gives to the preacher great boldness. It leads him to 
“ magnify his office.” He feels that the station which he occupies is one of 
heaven-invested dignity. His commission bears the signet-stamp of the cross. 
He speaks in the name and by the authority of the King eternal. His heart is 
in love with the sublime, the glorious truths which he proclaims. A cordial 
faith has made him their devotee. He subordinates all things to the one grand 
purpose of advancing the kingdom of Christ. Whatever opposes this, must 
yield, or meet his unfaltering attack. His reputation—his life—he counts them 
not dear, only that he may “justify the ways of God to men.” He must be 
bold. Where truth and duty point the way, he sees no danger. His “life is 
hid with Christ in God.” He meets the daring transgressor in his pathway 
of sin. He throws upon the canvass of his mental vision, the burning mount. 
He enchains the thunders of the divine law. He discloses before him the con- 
suming wrath of insulted justice, now impartially severe; of love—of bleeding 
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mercy outraged, trampled upon, provoked beyond the limit of Heaven's forbear- 
ance. 

Again, the preacher who is characterized by such piety will undoubtedly be 
eloquent. His heart has been touched with fire from the altar. His eloquence, 
“it is the impassioned voice of deep emotion. Not the sudden bursts of ani- 
mal feeling which sometimes flood the soul, carrying away the landmarks of 
thought and reason, and leaving the mind to the mercy of an irresistible 
tempest of passion. No; but the overflowings of those emotions which have 
been enkindled, and chastened, and disciplined under the light and energy of 
truth—of truth understood and believed.” It is the eloquence of heaven-born 
fervor, of undoubted sincerity, of Christian boldness. It is that which arrests 
the wandering thought, claims the attention, and fastens conviction upon the 
mind. It is the eloquence of one whose intensest desire is for the glory of 
God in the salvation of those before him—of one who knows that if success 
attend his efforts, it is because “God giveth the increase ”—of one who confi- 
dently expects, while he pours the truth in a burning tide upon the guilty soul, 
that the “ Spirit of truth,” by that influence which is peculiarly his own, will 
secure a willing obedience to its claims. 

Having thus considered some of those essential qualifications for great suc- 
cess in the labors of the pulpit, which are supplied by eminent piety, let us 
glance now, for a moment, at the superior adaptation of this same means, to 
secure the highest success in the discharge of parochial duties. When is the 
pastor most beloved by his people? When do his words of encouragement, of 
exhortation, of counsel, and of warning, exert a controling influence over their 
lives? When do they most revere him as the servant of God? Is it not when 
his own life is a bright exemplification of all that he urges upon them? Is it 
not when he converses with them of earth’s pleasures as one who has found a 
fountain of purer joys? Is it not when he speaks of the glories of heaven, as 
one whose communications with that “better land” are full of blessedness ? 
Is it not when he pictures to their minds this sin-cursed world—for the salvation 
of which the Master hath called him to labor, as one fast whirling onward to 
the judgment-seat of God? Is it not when he leads them to the cross, and with 
deep emotion tells them its affecting story ? 

Follow such an ambassador as he goes to reclaim a fallen brother. Observe 
how he speaks to him in the language of Christian affection; what kindness 
appears in his manner; with what earnestness he entreats. A sacred regard 
to the injured honor of his Master’s cause, seems to swell his heart. You see 
it beam in his countenance. How it speaks in the falling tear; how it pleads in 
the faltering voice ; how it beseeches in the quivering lip. Say—will he suc- 
ceed? And that delinquent disciple—can he restrain the penitential tear? 
Will he grieve his Lord again? 

Go with such a pastor to the hut of poverty and/ distress; attend him as he 
administers hope to the desponding ; stand by him as he bends over the couch 
of affliction, or drops the tear of sympathy at the bed of death, and tell me 
now, for which of these scenes of solemn interest does not eminent holiness 
furnish him the most perfect preparation? Such is the argument from adapta- 
tion in favor of the position that eminent piety is essential to the highest degree 
of success in the work of the ministry. 

Let us next attend briefly to a second argument in favor of the same conclu- 
sion—an argument derived from testimony. And upon this point, first, What is 
the testimony of our own observation? Let the inquiry be made, Who among 
the ministers that now occupy the field, appear to labor most successfully ? Are 
they not those who are distinguished from their brethren chiefly by a more cor- 
dial devotion to the cause of Christ? those whose piety is characterized by 
deeper feeling, by stronger emotion? May it not be truly said, that they are 
those who, of all others, are most eminently pious ? 

Again, what is the testimony of history? What distinct and full record 
stands upon its page respecting those who were preéminent in “turning many 
to righteousness,” but who now rest from their earthly labors ? What, but this— 
that they were men of a fervent spirit, of ardent prayer, of unwavering faith ? 
What are the names of Brainerd, and Edwards, and Whitfield, and Baxter, and 
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Luther, and Knox, but so many terms to denote the inseparable connection 
between great success and eminent holiness ? the 

Again, what is the testimony of personal experience? It is brief, but deci- 
sive. I appeal to every minister of the gospel, and ask, Is it not the testimony 
of your experience that, during those periods of your life in which you have 
been conscious of the most sincere and lively interest in the holy cause, you 
have rejoiced in the surest evidences of real success ? 

The last argument which I shall adduce to establish my proposition, is an infer- 
ence from known truth respecting God, and from the nature of eminent piety. 
It may be stated thus: the scriptures teach us that all success in labors to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ, is from God, and that he will most abundantly 
honor those that most exalt him. Now from the very nature of elevated piety, 
it is obvious that he who is the subject of it, must exalt the divine character in 
a far higher degree than he possibly could, were he the subject of piety less 
elevated, or were he governed by any other principle. For the minister, there- 
fore, to receive the highest approbation of God; that is, to be most eminently 
successful in his service, demands necessarily, a spirit of entire consecration 
to the sacred work. 

How plain then is the pathway for him who would be instrumental in con- 
ducting a great multitude to the world of light and glory. How varied and 
how powerful are the motives which urge him to pursue its course with unde- 
viating step. The wide world is the field, white already for the harvest. 
Listen, and you may hear a voice louder than the voice of many waters, saying, 
“Gather the harvest of the earth, for it is ripe.” Never, until the ministry 
become completely absorbed in the work of their high vocation; until they offer 
themselves a living sacrifice to God, upon the altar of faith and a holy zeal, will 
it be known how much it is within their power to accomplish; for, not till then, 
will the whole man—every faculty and every energy of the soul, be most per- 
fectly employed. When the ministry shall attain apostolic piety, then may they 
expect to witness something like apostolic success. Then, like Paul, may they 
exult in the prospect which awaits them beyond these scenes of earthly toil. 
And, when at length they are called of God to come up higher, with an over- 
flowing fullness of joy, shall they stand like mirrors before the eternal throne, 
and throw back the glory of his perfections forever. 





HISTORY OF BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


[Prepared by the Rev. JoserH Meraitu.] 


Braprorp Acapemy, at Bradford, Ms. was opened for the reception of pupils, 
male and female, in 1803. A house and accommodations were provided by the 
liberality and efforts of individuals residing in the place. Different instructors 
were successively employed in the male apartment, during the whole year; and 
in the female apartment, in the summer and autumn. The school became the 
resort of considerable numbers of young gentlemen, who were pursuing studies 
preparatory for college, and of others who proposed to qualify themselves for 
usefulness in various pursuits in life. The female apartment was also rather 
extensively patronized. 

Immediately after the establishment of the institution, it was found necessary 
to have a fund to support it; and the following method was proposed and 
adopted to raise it, viz:—'That those persons who should subscribe for the 
fund should retain the respective sums so subscribed in their own hands, but 
give security to the proprietors of the institution, that the interest of the fund 
should be annually paid.” Fifteen of the citizens of Bradford subscribed 
$1,450 upon these conditions. 

In 1808, another subscription was raised for the support of instructors. This 
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amounted to $72 a year, and was paid by the principal part of the subscribers, 
for five years. The house was subsequently enlarged at an expense of $435, 
the most of which sum was raised by subscription, as before. 

In 1823, a small building was erected for a recitation room, the expense of 
which was partly defrayed by subscription. 

In 1814, Benjamin Greenleaf, M. A. was engaged as teacher of the 
Academy, and became a permanent preceptor. About the same period, 
Miss Abigail C. Hasseltine was also engaged as principal of the female 
apartment, in which she still continues, 

The school, it is believed, has been constantly rising, even from its first 
establishment. Such had been the public patronage, especially of the female 
apartment, that, about the year 1828, the trustees felt it incumbent upon them 
to make an effort to increase the facilities of female education in the Academy, 
and to make it, distinctly, a Female Institulion. In accordance with this im- 
pression, with the funds in their possession they erected a boarding-house, 
which accommodates about thirty young ladies, besides a family to superintend 
the establishment. 

In 1856, Mr. Greenleaf resigned his charge, and, after the close of his labors 
in the institution, the trustees discontinued the male apartment. They were 
led to this, from a consideration of the great importance of an elevated, 
thorough course of female education; and of having young ladies at all times, 
when pursuing their education, under the supervision of their instructors, and 
withdrawn from those influences which operate so unfavorably, as they do 
many times, in schools of a promiscuous character. They conceived, also, that 
a great advantage might be secured, by having the whole school divided into 
classes, during the year, and by the adoption of a regular course of study to be 
pursued. This would simplify the work of the teacher, and afford more ample 
opportunity to make illustrations, and to give thorough and extensive instruc- 
tion. 

In the year 1806, while the Academy was under the instruction of Rev. A. 
Burnham, now of Pembroke, N. H., a deeply interesting revival of religion was 
enjoyed in the institution, in which the religious society also where it is situ- 
ated largely participated. It was during this gracious visitation, that Miss 
Harriet Atwood, afterwards Mrs. Newell, was led to consecrate herself to the 
Saviour. And here, in this revival, was awakened in her heart that piety, 
which led her subsequently to become a missionary, and which, through her 
lamented early death, seems to have given, in this country, so remarkable 
an impulse to the cause of missions. Then, too, was laid the foundation of 
that principle in the heart of Miss Ann Hasseltine, afterwards Mrs. Jud- 
son, which sustained her in perils by sea and land, and in perils indescriba- 
ble among the heathen, and which incited her to all the self-denial of a mission- 
ary of the cross of Christ. It has been thought, that the fruits of this revival, 
of which Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Judson were subjects, had an earlier and more 
extensive influence on the cause of missions in this country, during the first ten 
years of the labors of the American Board, than any other revival, or any other 
means in our land, during the same time. In this revival, the work of the Holy 
Spirit was deep, pungent, and abiding ; searching the whole heart, and convinc- 
ing the sinner of his utter helplessness, and ruined state, and of his exceeding 
need of the provisions of the gospel. The revival continued, more or less, for 
two or three years. 

The institution was again favored with the special visitation of God’s mercy 
in 1812, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1828, 1831, and in 1837. In several of these 
years the revival was extended, and became general among the people of the 
neighborhood and parish in which the Academy is located. 

The founders of the Academy obtained, in 1804, a Charter, by which the 
Trustees are authorized to fill their own vacancies. They thus have the means 
of sustaining and perpetuating the evangelical character of the institution. 
They early consecrated it to God; and in view of the many tokens he has 
given of lis favor towards it, and of his acceptance of the offering, they feel 
encouraged to renew the dedication, and go forward in their efforts to promote 
and extend its influence. The cultivation of the moral principle has ever been 
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a primary object in the institution; and such, so far as the efforts of the Trus- 
tees shall be successful, it will continue to be. They believe that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, without moral principle to direct the application of it, is too 
frequently an evil instead of a benefit. It has long been the practice in the 
Academy, to use the Bible as a text-book, from which a moral recitation is 
required every Monday morning, which is interspersed by the Principal with 
appropriate familiar remarks and illustrations. In this, as in their other prepar- 
ations for recitation, the pupils are desired to extend their researches as far as 
possible, and to investigate with independence the subject of the lesson. And 
such has been the force of divine truth, as it has been brought to the mind in 
these exercises, that numbers have exhibited its salutary influence by an entire 
change of their moral feelings and pursuits. This exercise is also well adapted 
to invigorate the principles of virtue and piety in the minds of those who pos- 
sess them in an incipient state, as well as to improve and expand, in the hap- 
piest manner, the intellectual faculties. 

The Trustees have ever deemed it important for young ladies, as well as 
young gentlemen, to lay the foundation of their education by obtaining a thor- 
ough acquaintance with important branches of the solid sciences. The length 
of time, therefore, which they have thought necessary, in order for the pupils to 
pass through what may be considered a complete course of study for young 
ladies duly prepared to enter upon it, is three years. The great object is for the 
pupils to acquire useful practical knowledge; to develope and strengthen the 
powers of the mind; to bring to view, and make familiar, principles, which may 
serve as a basis for future investigation, and to cherish and expand the moral 
principle. 

As to the lighter accomplishments, though the Trustees would not under- 
value them, but would regard with favor every embellishment that can add 
gracefulness and excellence to any individual ; yet they particularly commend 
the cultivation of true Christiaa politeness ; such as simplicity, modesty, frank- 
ness and truth, and a universally attentive, kind and obligingly delicate deport- 
ment. . This is not only an agreeable accomplishment, but a substantial per- 
sonal excellence, a domestic blessing of incomparable value in all the relations 
of life,—a blessing too, the increase of which in society depends mainly on the 
cultivation of females, and it is to be looked for only, as the standard of educa- 
tion for them shall be more and more elevated. 

The Trustees have not been unobservant of the experiments made in the 
community to improve the mode of instruction, and thus to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; and, in general, such experiments as have been judged to 
be real improvements have been introduced, as well as what have been sug- 
gested by the experience of the instructors themselves, who have been em- 
ployed in the Academy. Though inventions have been abundantly multiplied 
in the community, so that the need of labor in many departments of business is 
almost superseded ; yet it is certain there can no improvement be made in the 
mode of instruction, that shall render it possible to obtain a good education 
without intellect, and laborious, persevering application to study. The heights 
of the “hill of science” can never be gained by mechanical powers, nor its 
summit be reached by the inflated balloon; the traveller must still ascend from 
cliff to cliff; and, by dint of labor and perseverance, he must gain the lofty 
eminence. 

Among the appropriate studies of the course adopted in the Academy, besides 
those which are to be attended to and made familiar before entering the institu- 
tion, and many of which should there be kept up and perfected, may be men- 
tioned that of language, including not only the study of the languages properly 
so called; as that of the French, Latin or Greek, but also grammar and rhetoric, 
and in some sense composition and criticism. Though some have thought the 
study of any dead or foreign language unadvisable, especially for young ladies ; 
yet as a means of mental discipline, and of enabling one to understand better 
her own language, and of promoting the power of discrimination, it must be 
conceded that it is very improving; and it is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
important studies, next to that of morals and religion. 

Besides the study of language, other studies are included in the course, com- 
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prehending in general the whole compass of knowledge under two or three 
distinct classes; as first, those which relate primarily to the understanding ; 
second, those which relate primarily to the moral powers; and, third, those 
which relate alike to the intellectual and moral powers together. And in class- 
ing different subjects according to this distinction, there are belonging to the 
first class, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with any or all the higher 
branches of Mathematics, including Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Geology and Mineralogy. Belonging to the second class may be reckoned 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, including Metaphysics and Theology, with 
the Practical Duties of Life. Belonging to the third class may be reckoned 
History—that of human society and government, and that of animals or natural 
history, including Anatomy, Physiology, and Botany ; to this class also belongs 
Biography, including the Manners and Customs of Nations, and the History of 
Human Genius, as developed in the progress of the arts and sciences. These 
studies, it is true, are the labor of a life, or rather no single life is long enough 
to compass and perfect the knowledge of half of them in all their ramitications ; 
much less were it to be expected, that they should all be crowded into an academic 
course of study for young ladies. Still the distinction is important, because it 
brings up the proper philosophical division of knowledge, and opens in this 
way to the principles, in view of which a course of study should be arravged. 

Some things connected with the arls should also be included in a course of 
studies for young ladies. Those referred to more particularly, are Drawing, 
Painting, and the Construction of Maps. Attention to these should somewhere 
be provided for, not to the detriment of any thing more important, but yet as 
worthy, in a degree, in their proper place. 

It may be suitable to add, that the ‘T'rustees in settling the course of study to 
be pursued, have had regard, as far as was practicable, not only to the time of 
the course and capacity of pupils, but also to the orderly relation and connec- 
tion of the different studies. And the general object in the whole has been, to 
fix upon that course, which, considering its limits, may be expected to result in 
the greatest permanent advantage to the pupils who shall pursue it, supposing 
them to go through it entire. To carry out their plans the Trustees find it 
necessary to erect a new Academy Hall, for a School room, Recitation rooms, a 
Library, a Laboratory, &c.; and to make some addition and repairs to the 
Boarding House ; to procure a Library of buoks of reference, and an addition 
to their Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. ‘They wish also to obtain funds 
to be applied to the support of promising indigent young ladies, who may wish 
to qualify themselves for teachers, but are destitute of the means; and also 
funds to be applied to support, in part, a competent number of teachers in the 
Academy. ney 

For admission tothe yegular classes, every young lady must be well ac- 
quainted with Colburn’s First Lessons, Modern Geography, written Arithmetic, 
Holbrook’s Geometry, History of the United States, and the general principles 
of English Grammar. The following is the regular course of study at present 
adopted by the Trustees: 


FIRST YEAR. 


Written Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s. 

Algebra commenced, Colburn’s. 

English Grammar, Murray’s. 

2 Woodbridge’s Universal Geography 

Modern and Ancient Geography, and Atlas, and Worcester’s Ancient 
Atlas. 

Government of the United States, Sullivan’s Political Class Book. 
Worcester’s Elements of History, Grim- 

Modern and Ancient History, js France, and Goldsmith’s Eng- 
land. 

Botany commenced, Phelps’s. 

Improvement of the mind, Watts’s. 

Philosophy commenced, Bakewell’s. 

Outline of Geology, Mather’s. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
English Grammar continued, Murray’s. 
Algebra concluded, Colburn’s. 
Trigonometry, Greenleaf’s. : 
Rhetoric commenced, Blair’s and Newman’s. ‘ 
Human Physiology, Coinstock’s. : 
Euclid’s Geometry, Simson’s. ¥ 
Botany, concluded, Beck’s. : 
Natural Philosophy, concluded, Olmstead’s. 
Chemistry, Jones’s. 
A Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, 
enemy, and Vose’s or Wilkins’s. 
Philosophy of Natural History, Smellie’s. 
Intellectual Philosophy, Upham’s and Abercrombie’s. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Ecclesiastical History, Marsh’s. 
Logic, W hately’s. 
Natural Theology, Paley’s. 
Moral Philosophy, Wayland’s. 


Analogy of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion to the constitution and course > Butler’s. 
of Nature, 
Evidences of Christianity, Alexander’s. 


Attention through the whole course will be given to Reading, Composition, 
and Vocal Music, which is made a permanent branch of instruction in the insti- ’ 


tution. 


The whole number who have been members of the Academy, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, is about 3,200. Of these, 1,239 were males, and 1,963 were 


females. 
leges of the school, may be reckoned as many as eighty young ladies who have 
become the wives of ministers, and more than twenty who have become mis- 
sionaries. 


The Trustees of the institution are,— 


Among the number hopefully converted, while enjoying the privi- 





Rev. ISAAC BRAMAN, Presipent, Rowley, 

Rev. L. IVES HOADLY, Vice Presipent, Charlestown, 
BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, M. A., Secretary, Bradford, 
GEORGE COGSWELL, M. D., Treasurer, Bradford, 
Hon. JESSE KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Rev. JOSEPH MERRILL, Bradford, 

Mr. DAVID C. KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Dea. ELIPHALET KIMBALL, Boston, , 
Dea. DANIEL NOYES, Boston, 

Mr. JACOB KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Mr. LEONARD JOHNSON, Bradford. 
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AN. ACCOUNT OF! THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE FOUNDERS, &c. 


[By Esenezer Avpen, M. D., Fellow of the Society. ]} 
Continued from Vol. xii. page 370. 


In the preceding communication, a brief sketch was presented of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of its success in accomplishing the ob- 
jects contemplated in its organization; also, lists of the Fellows alphabetically arranged 
by counties, of honorary members, and of fellows who have removed from the Com- 
monwealth. 

As the influence of the various pursuits of men on health and longevity forms an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry, and is at the present time attracting much attention in this and 
other countries, it was thought desirable to add the ages of deceased members at the 
time of their death, as far as they could be ascertained. This was found to be a work of 
some difficulty; and the writer returns his grateful acknowledgments to those gentle- 
men, who, by correspondence and otherwise, have aided him in performing it. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to secure accuracy, a few errors have been discovered 
and probably others exist. Such as are deemed important will be noticed at the close of 
this article. 

The whole number of members who have been admitted to the fellowship of the So- 
ciety since its organization, exclusive of those belonging to the State of Maine before its 
separation from this Commonwealth, appears to be 1,139. Of these, 940 are now or 
were at the time of their death, residents in this Commonwealth; 105 have removed ; 
94 have been elected honorary members; 817 are supposed to be living ; and 322 dead. 

The following table exhibits at one view the number of members, and of deaths, and 
the average age of those whose ages at the time of death have been ascertained in the 
counties respectively ; also, the proportion of deaths among the honorary members, and 
fellows who have removed from the Commonwealth. 





Counties. Whole No. No. living. No. dead. WNo.agesknown. Average age. 
Barnstable, 21 16 5 4 78 25 
Berkshire, 56 36 20 10 53 60 
Bristol, 42 35 7 4 66°25 
Dukes, 3 2 1 
Essex, 128 86 42 35 62:03 
Franklin, 28 19 9 4 60°25 
Hampden, 30 17 13 9 60 77 
Hampshire, 39 25 14 10 66°50 
Middlesex, 170 127 43 30 57 73 
Nantucket, 4 3 1 1 68: 
Norfolk, 63 50 13 12 63 92 
Plymouth, 53 34 19 15 61-66 
Suffolk, 189 136 53 42 53 59 
Worcester, 114 78 36 18 61:39 

Total in the —— —_— _—- ae 
Commonwealth, 940 664 276 194 60 23 
Removed, 105 94 ll 6 43°5 
Honor’y Members, 94 58 36 29 65:1 


It appears from the foregoing table that the average age of the deceased members of 
the Society, who have resided in this Commonwealth, as far as ascertained, is 60 23 
years; that the average age of 42 physicians who resided in the city of Boston was at the 
time of death, 53°59 years, and of 152 deceased physicians who resided in other parts of 
the Commonwealth, 64:04 years. ; 

By referring to a catalogue of 840 deceased ministers, graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity (American Quarterly Register, Volume x. page 39) it will be seen that their average 
age at the time of death was about 634 years. ; 

The following additional table may be interesting to such persons as are desirous of 
investigating the influence of different employments on longevity. Of a list of about 900 
deceased physicians in Massachusetts in my possession, the ages of 490 have been ascer- 
tained; and they died at the following periods. 
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TABLE, 
Showing the Ages at the time of Death of 490 deceased Physicians of Massachusetts. 
Ages. No. Ages. No. Ages No. Ages. No. 
21 3 40 7 59 17 78 12 
22 1 41 4 60 9 79 9 
23 3 42 4 61 3 80 11 
24 10 43 4 62 3 81 7 
25 4 44 5 63 9 82 4 
26 2 45 Il 64 5 83 8 
27 3 46 14 65 6 84 10 
28 10 47 A 66 3 85 7 
29 4 48 10 67 5 86 7 
30 9 49 5 68 5 87 9 
31 6 50 5 69 7 88 3 
32 8 51 4 70 9 89 0 
33 9 52 9 71 4 90 2 
34 6 53 4 72 13 91 1 
35 14 54 10 73 6 92 1 
36 9 55 4 74 9 98 t 
37 9 56 7 75 12 100 2 
38 9 57 7 76 15 101 l 
39 3 58 7 77 7 103 1 
Summary. 
Ages. No. Years. Average age. 

21 to 30 40 1,023 25 57 

30 to 40 §2 2,819 34°38 

40 to 50 68 3,056 44 94 

50 to 60 74 4,094 55:32 

60 to 70 55 3,542 64:04 

70 to 80 96 7,180 7479 

80 to 90 66 5,523 83 68 

90 to 100 5 461 92:2 

Over 100 4 404 101° 

Total, 490 28,102 57°35 


The names of those who have reached the age of 100 years or upwards are David 
Bennet, who died at Rowley, Feb. 4, 1719. He was born in England, Dec. 1, 1615. 
He never lost a tooth and retained his senses to the last. Hezekiah Meriam, of Ward, died 
in 1803, said to have been 100. He lived with his wife 78 years, and she survived him. 
John Crocker of Richmond died May 1, 1815, and was reported in the newspapers of the 
day to be 100. There is some reason to doubt the correctness of this statement, as his 
age is set down in the History of Berkshire at only 95. Edward Augustus Holyoke, 
died at Salem, March 31, 1829, aged 100 years and 7 months, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


DR. NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON 


was a grandson of the venerable Nathaniel Appleton, D. D. of Cambridge, who died 
Feb. 9, 1784, in the 91st year of his age. He was born at Bostonin 1755, and graduated 
at Harvard College in 1773; studied medicine at Salem under the direction of Dr. Hol- 
yoke, and commenced business, as a physician, at Boston, about the year 1776, or 1777. 
He was one of the original members of the Massachusetts Medical Society and of the 
Ameiican Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

As a physician he was highly esteemed. He was the first Secretary of the Medical 
Society, was active in promoting its prosperity, and enriched its publications with several 
valuable communications. In the year 1794 he resigned his fellowship, with a view of 
removing from the Commonwealth, at the same time presenting the Society a portion of 
his library and anatomical cabinet as a token of regard. After a residence of a few years 
in Marietta, Ohio, he returned to Boston, where he died, it is supposed in 1798, aged 43. 
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WILLIAM BAYLIES, M. D. 


was born at Uxbridge in the County of Worcester, on the fifth day of December, 1743. 
He was the son of Nicholas Baylies, a native of Colebrook Dale, Shropshire, England ; 
who, early in life, came with his father, Thomas Baylies, to this country and settled at 
Uxbridge; where he resided many years, but subsequently removed to Taunton. He 
represented the town of Taunton several years in the General Court, was much engaged 
in the transactions of the Revolutionary period, and was chairman of the County Commit- 
tee of Correspondence. 

William Baylies was graduated at Harvard College in 1760. He studied medicine 
with Dr. Elisha Tobey of New Bedford, then Dartmouth, a physician in more extensive 
business than any other physician in the County. Having completed his medical studies, 
he married a daughter of the Hon. Samuel White of Taunton, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in 1759, 1764 and 1765. He was also a member of the Council. 

After residing a short time at Taunton, Dr. Baylies established himself at Dighton, 
where he continued till his death, excepting a few years, near the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, which he passed at Taunton. He soon acquired an extensive practice. He 
also zealously engaged in the political controversies of the times. He was a representa- 
tive from the town of Dighton, and a member of the three Provincial Congresses of Mas- 
sachusetts, serving on several important committees. He was a member of the State 
Convention that adopted the Federal Constitution. For several years he was a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County of Bristol, and for a long time Register of Pro- 
bate for that County. In 1800, he was one of the Electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

His principal pursuit however was his profession, the practice of which he never 
abandoned till a short time previous to his death, As a physician he enjoyed an exten- 
sive and permanent popularity, arising from the confidence reposed in his skill and integ- 
rity. He was much employed in consultation, for his professional brethren throughout 
the wide circle of his practice placed great reliance on his judgment and discretion. He 
disdained all that parade and artifice, under which the impostors of the profession en- 
deavor to hide their ignorance and deceive the people; and to which even physicians 
otherwise of fair reputation are sometimes, in their desire to gain practice and popularity, 
too ready to yield themselves. Applying his strong sense, aided by reading and observa- 
tion, to the investigation of disease, he was seldom mistaken in his prognosis. He wasa 
prudent and cautious, but not a timid practitioner. He pondered much on his cases, and 
when his deliberations had convinced his judgment he laid down his course of practice, 
from which he seldom found it necessary to deviate. When danger was imminent, he 
acted with promptitude, decision and energy. He was well acquainted with the scien- 
ces which have an immediate relation to that of medicine. He read much and reflected 
much on what he read; but he acknowledged no master. His discriminating mind en- 
abled him to detect the sophistries of plausible theories, and to separate them from the 
sound and scientific principles with which they were blended; and when the test of 
experience was applied, his judgment was seldom found to have been erroneous. He 
‘was never dazzled with splendid novelties, nor bewildered with systems, nor led away 
from the maxims of sound practice by the authority of great names. 

Notwithstanding his almost incessant labors in his practice, he found time for other 
studies than those immediately connected with his professional pursuits. He was well 
versed in metaphysics and theology. The science of government he had studied with 
much attention, and the fallacies of rash and daring innovators never lured him from the 
path of rational liberty. Though pleased with the originality and eloquence of ‘ that 
self-torturing sophist, wild Rosseau,” he rejected those extravagant and visionary notions 
which eouid find no liberty for man but in the practical equality of savage life. He was 
for a government of laws,—laws sufficiently strong to protect person and property and 
to give a consciousness of security. He was familiar with the works of the best Eng- 
lish poets. He was an original member of the Medical and Historical Societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, and also a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, In 1807 
he received from Harvard University the honorary degree of M. D. 

For social pleasures and enjoyments, when not pushed to excess, he had a keen relish, 
and delighted in every display of genuine wit. In all the relations of life, his conduct 
was exemplary. Though some of the physical infirmities of old age came upon him, the 
vigor of his mind remained but little impaired, until the sudden and brief illness that ter- 
minated his life on the 17th June, 1826.—Hon. William and Francis Baylies. 


DR. BENJAMIN CURTIS 


was born in 1752 and graduated at Harvard College in 1771; was a pupil of Dr. Joseph 
Gardner ; settled as a physician in Boston in the south part of the town; is understood 
to have sustained a good reputation; was one of the founders of the Medical Society, and 
died in 1784, aged about 32. 
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SAMUEL DANFORTH, M. D. 


a distinguished physician of Boston, son of the Honorable Samuel Danforth, Judge of 
Probate for the County of Middlesex when the Revolutionary war commenced ; was born 
at Cambridge in 1740, graduated at Harvard College in 1758, and studied medicine at 
Charlestown under the direction of Dr. Isaac Rand. 

After a short residence at Weston, he went to Newport, Rhode Island, where he con- 
tinued a few years, and then settled permanently in Boston. Tradition has assigned 
fourteen years of unremitting toil as the price of his success in competing for a share of 
the medical practice in the city. 

By nature and education he was an aristocrat. Possessing a strong mind and a de- 
cided manner, and having by unceasing toil and undeviating integrity acquired the con- 
fidence of the community, he stood for a long series of years in the front rank of the pro- 
fession, and his clear and unequivocal prescription was received by his patients as law. 
Fame was his ruling passion. His theory of medicine was peculiar, and his practice 
simple and energetic. In his character were combined the true elements of genius; 
quickness of perception, the power of discovering as if by intuition new relations, and 
of originating new modes of practice founded on them. 

Dr. Danforth adopted a philosophy which exerted an unhappy influence on his religious 
opinions ; his character was not perfect; nevertheless, his duties were faithfully per- 
formed. ‘ In his family he exhibited the simplicity of a philosopher and the urbanity of 
a gentleman. To his friends his smiles seemed like the sunbeams from the breaking 
cloud ; to his adversaries his frown was like a tempest with thunder.” For more than 
sixty years he was devoted to the wants of the sick, and died of a paralytic affection, 
November 16, 1827, aged 87.—G. C. Shattuck, M.D. Com. Ms. Med. Soc. 


AARON DEXTER, M. D. 


a distinguished physician of Boston, and for many years a Professor in Harvard University, 
was the son of Richard and Rebecca Peabody Dexter, and was born in Malden, Novem- 
ber 11, 1750. In 1776 he graduated at Harvard College. 

Dr. Dexter’s medical education was obtained under the tuition of Samuel Danforth, 
M. D. of Boston, where he settled as a physician towards the close of the Revolutionary 
war, alter having made several voyages to Europe, as a medical officer, and having been 
once a prisoner. 

In 1783, he was elected Erving Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica in the 
medical department of Harvard College, the active duties of which office he sus- 
tained until 1816, when the lamented John Gorham, M. D. was called to fill that station, 
and he was made Professor emeritus ; and continued in this relation to the University 
until his death, which took place at Cambridge from old age rather than from any mani- 
fest disease, February 28, 1829, at the age of 79. 

Dr. Dexter was remarkable for his urbanity and kindness, and was universally re- 
spected as a physician and as a citizen. A dissertation on the use of blisters in diseases of 
the articulations, which was read before the Medical Society in 1809 and published in the 
second volume of their Communications, affords practical evidence of his knowledge of 
his profession, and of his desire to contribute to its usefulness. ‘* His successful efforts 
during a long and active life to establish and maintain the literary and charitable institu- 
tions of his country, furnish a claim of no ordinary character to the grateful remembrance 
of his fellow citizens.”—Family Records. Christian Register. 


DR. SHIRLEY ERVING, 


an eminent physician of Portland, was the grandson of Governor William Shirley, and 
son of John and Maria Catherina Erving, and was born in Boston, November 6, 1758. 
In 1773 he entered Harvard College, but did not complete his collegiate course, in con- 
sequence of the interruptions and embarrassments occasioned by the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. In 1810, he received from the College the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Lloyd, and settled as a physician in Portland, where he 
was highly esteemed, and for many years enjoyed the confidence of the community. 
Towards the close of his life, his health having become much impaired in consequence 
of a pulmonary complaint, which had for some years been gradually undermining his 
constitution, he relinquished to a great extent the active duties of his profession, and 
removed to Boston, where he died, July 8, 1813, in the 55th year of his age. 

In an obituary notice, published at the time of his death, he is represented as having 
been eminently a good man; distinguished for his unbending integrity and affability ; 
and for that rare endowment, a most placid and agreeable temper,—such an one, as was 
never seen ruffled by accident or distorted by passion. 

His character was remarkably symmetrical ; yet if any one virtue predominated, it 
was benevolence, and that of the most active kind. He rather sought out than shunned 
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misfortune ; and when it was discovered he never passed by on the other side. He was 
a learned and scientific man, but without the slightest tincture of dogmatism or pedantry. 

Such was Dr. Erving; and he insensibly attracted and attached to himself all who 
came near him. It is said he never had an enemy, and as he was highly respected 
while living, so his death was greatly lamented, and his memory was embalmed in the 
ae of a numerous circle of relatives and friends.—Family Records. Columbian 
Centinel. 


DR. JOHN FRINK, 


of Rutland, one of the founders of the Society, was one of the most distinguished physi- 
cians in Worcester County, and died in 1807. 

The writer regrets that he has been disappointed in his expectation of receiving the 
facts necessary to enable him to prepare a notice of his life in season for the present pub- 
lication. 


DR. JOSEPH GARDNER, 


of Boston, one of the founders of the Society, sustained a high reputation both as a phy- 
sician and surgeon. It was a common remark with hii, that the bed side is the only 
school necessary for the practitioner of physic, and he pretended that he regarded learn- 
ing as supertluous in a physician. Nevertheless, he devoted more time to study than he 
was willing to admit, and was more learned than he chose to appear. He was remarka- 
ble for his wit and satire, and retained his popularity until his death, which occurred 
in 1788.—Dr. Thacher. 


HON. SAMUEL HOLTEN 


was born at Salem village, now Danvers, Mass., June 9, 1738 ; studied medicine under 
the direction of Dr. Jonathan Prince, commenced business at Gloucester, where he con- 
tinued two years, and then removed to his native town, where with growing reputation 
he pursued his professional course for sixteen years. In 1775, Dr. Holten relinquished 
his profession and all private pursuits, and zealously espoused the cause of his country. 
He was a member of the Provincial Congress at Watertown, by which he was appointed 
a member of the Committee of Safety, and a member of the medical board for the pur- 
pose of examing candidates for the medical department in the continental army, then 
forming at Cambridge. 

In 1777 he was one of the delegates from Massachusetts, who assisted in framing the 
confederation of the United States ; and in the following year he was chosen a delegate 
to the American Congress, and annexed his ratifying signature to the constitution of the 
government. At one time he was President of that august body. In 1796, he was 
appointed Judge of Probate for the County of Essex, which office he resigned in 1815, 
having been in public stations forty-seven years. 

With a majestic form, a graceful person, and engaging manners, he was eminently 
popular. Of all the public and private virtues he was a bright example. At an early 
period his mind became serious, and before he had attained to the age of 21 years, he 
was a member of the Christian church. He adorned his profession and breathed out life 
in an assured hope of a blessed immortality, January 2, 1816, in the 78th year of his age. 
—Funeral Sermon of Dr. Wadsworth. American Medical Biography, by James 
Thacher, M. D. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS HOLYOKE, M. D., LL. D., 


the first President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, was the son of Rev. Augustus 
Holyoke, President of Harvard College, and was born at Marblehead, August 13, 1728. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1746; pursued the study of medicine under the 
direction of Col. Thomas Berry, a distinguished physician of Ipswich, and settled in 
Salem in 1749, where he was a practising physician nearly eighty years. 

He enjoyed during his long life almost uninterrupted health, which may be ascribed 
to his constant exercise on foot and great temperance ; to the calmness and cheerfulness 
of his disposition; and to his virtuous sentiments and habits. After he had passed his 
hundredth year, he visited Boston, and attended a meeting of the Counsellors of the 
Medical Society, and exchanged salutations with all the members present. 

On his centennial birth day his medical friends of Boston and Salem united to pay their 
respects to him by inviting him to a public dinner. At this period he appeared in perfect 
health, and evidently enjoyed the occasion. He was able also to be present at Be 
second centennial anniversary of the settlement of the town of Salem, which took place 
on the 18th of September, 1828. The respect and veneration in which his person and 
character were held by the inhabitants of that place was almost enthusiastic. His moral 
conduct was marked with simplicity and singleness, and every one saw that the kindness 
of his manner was the sincere expression of the kindness of his heart. He was a dili- 
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gent student of the Scriptures, and continued to read the New Testament in the 
original Greek, until the last year of his life. For many years he usually perused the 
sacred volume with great care once every year. He was as constant an attendant on 
public worship, as his numerous engagements would permit; and in the most busy 

eriods of his practice rarely failed so to arrange his business, as to find time to visit the 
eats of God on some part of every Sabbath. In deeds of charity he was systematic, 
and contributed to objects of benevolence through life in proportion to his means. 

He died March 31, 1829, at the extreme age of one hundred years and nearly eight 
months. After his death an interesting Memoir of his life was published under the 
direction of the Essex District Medical Society, which is understood to have been 
written by Dr. A. Peirson, of Salem. 

The following is the sentiment offered by Dr. Holyoke, at the centennial celebration at 
Salem, 18th September, 1828, a fac simile of which may be seen in the memoir referred to. 

‘“*The memory of our Pilgrim Forefathers, who first landed on this spot, on the 6th day 
of September, 1628, (just two centuries ago this day,) who forsook their native country 
and all they held dear, that they might enjoy the liberty of worshipping the God of their 


fathers agreeably to the dictates of their consciences.” 


EBENEZER HUNT, M. D., 


was born at Northampton in 1744; graduated at Harvard College in 1764; studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Charles Pynchon, of Springfield, and commenced business in his native 
town in 1768. His practice soon embraced an extensive circle. He is said to have pos- 
sessed a rare sagacity in discerning the nature of a disease and its degree of severity. 
His manners were singularly agreeable ; his habits active; his punctuality proverbial. 
He kept no man waiting. He was a firm believer in Christianity, and a professor of reli- 
gion of unblemished morals. In his intercourse with men he was frank and fearless. 
Whatever he undertook he engaged in with all his heart. His business habits were sin- 
gularly correct. Once a year he was accustomed to settle with every creditor, yet in a 
period of more than fifty years, during which he practised medicine, he never sued any 
person for a debt incurred for medical attendance. 

His influence in the town was great, and of the right kind. He spoke in public 
fluently, but concisely ; was often moderator in town meetings; was a member of the 
Legislature, and for five successive years a member of the Senate. At an early period 
he determined to hold no public trust after he should arrive at the age of sixty years ; 
and he sacredly adhered to his resolution. Retaining his general health and cheerfulness 
to the last, he died, December 26, 1820, et. 76.— Thacher’s Med. Biog. 


CHARLES JARVIS, M. D., 


was born in Boston, in 1748 ; graduated at Harvard College in 1766; received the degree 
of M. D. in 1793, and died at Boston, November 15, 1807, zt. 59. 

He was the son of Col. Leonard Jarvis, and probably a descendant of John Jarvis, a 
merchant, who died in Boston, September 24, 1656. 

He studied medicine with Dr. William Lee Perkins, and Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Boston, 
and, after having completed the usual course in this country, went to England, where he 
had the opportunity of attending lectures, and witnessing the practice of the eminent 
men of the metropolis. 

After his return, he commenced business in Boston, and perhaps no young man of his 
time was better fitted for his vocation. His prescriptions were generally simple, and his 
surgical operations are said to have been performed with uncommon dexterity and suc- 
cess. 

On the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, he was appointed physician and 

surgeon to the Marine Hospital at Charlestown. 
* He was distinguished in public life, and was a powerful and impressive orator, and in 
the Legislature was familiarly known as the “ bald eagle” of the Boston seat. He was 
popular, until his opinions with regard to Jay’s treaty and the French Revolution left him 
in the minority. 

In his last illness, which continued but a few days, and which was painful in the ex- 
treme, he watched its progress to the last, and what is remarkable, as he raised himself 
up in bed, he remarked, “ [ am gone, for my mind wanders ;” he then threw himself 
from his bed with much muscular strength and fell dead into the arms of an attendant.— 
Medical Biography, Vol. 1, by James Thacher, M. D. 


“ DR. THOMAS KAST, 
son of Dr. Philip Godfrist Kast, was born in Boston, August 12, 1750. Graduated at 
Harvard College in 1769, and commenced the study of medicine under the direction of 
his father. In the year 1770, he was appointed surgeon’s mate of the British ship Rose, 
and continued in that station until 1772, when he arrived in England, and spent two 
years in London, attending lectures at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals. 
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In 1774, he returned to Boston, and commenced the practice of physic and surgery, 
which he continued until 1804, when he was attacked with severe illness. With a view 
of improving his health, in 1810 he visited Europe, and passed seven years, chiefly on 
the continent. In 18i7 he returned to his native country, and continued gradually to 
decline, until June 20, 1820, when he died in Boston, xt. 70. 

He was favored with an extensive and respectable circle of practice; was a neat and 
successiul operator in surgery, and performed with success the first operation for aneu- 
rism in the thigh in the town of Boston. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and for many 
years the Treasurer.— Dr. Thacher. 


DR. GILES CROUCH KELLOGG 


physician of Hadley, was born it is supposed at Hadley in 1733, and was adopted and edu- 
cated for his profession by Dr. Crouch, a physician of that town, who came from England. 
Dr. Crouch lived and died a bachelor, was eccentric and passionate, but of some note in 
his profession. Dr. Kellogg graduated at Harvard College in 1751, was regarded as a 
skilful physician, but inherited much of the eccentricity of his adopted father. His habits 
toward the close of life were not good; and although he was named in the charter of 
the Society, he appears to have felt very little interest in its welfare. He died between 
the years 1785 and 1789, at the age of about 52 to 56 years.—ev. Dr. Kellogg. Dr. 
Porter. Records of Harvard College. 


DR. JOHN LYNN 


came from Pennsylvania, was a surgeon in the army in the northern expedition, settled 
at Boston towards the close of the Revolutionary war, and lived in Federal street. 

Alter remaining a few years he returned to his native State, where he is supposed to 
have died about the year 1793, probably at about the age of 43.—Dr, Holbruok. 


JAMES LLOYD, M. D., 


for nearly sixty years a distinguished physician of Boston, was the son of Henry Lloyd, 
Esq., and was born on Long Island, in the State of New York, in April, 1728. His pre- 
paratory education was obtained at Stratford and New Haven, Connecticut, where he 
remained several years, but without entering Yale College. At the age of 17, he com- 
menced the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. John Clark, then an eminent 
physician of Boston, with whom he remained five years. At 22 years of age he em- 
barked for England, and devoted two more years to an attendance on the London Hos- 
pitals, where he had opportunity to avail himself of the instructions of Cheselden, and 
Sharpe, and Warner, and of Drs. William Hunter and Snellie. During one year he 
occupied the place of first dresser of wounds to Mr. Warner. 

In 1752 Dr. Lloyd returned to Boston with the most ample testimonials from his 
instructors, and soon attained to extensive professional employment. it is believed that 
he was the first surgeon in Boston who performed the operation of lithotomy, and also 
the first who substituted ligatures, instead of searing the orifices of the arteries by actual 
cautery, as had been the custom previously. 

In 1764 he was a strenuous advocate for a general inoculation for the small pox, and 
it being permitted by the municipal authority, he inoculated, with the aid of his pupils, 
Dr. Rand senior, and Dr. Jeffries, five hundred persons in one day. At this period his 
practice became more extended than had been known to have been before possessed by 
any physician in Boston; it being said, that in the course of the year he rarely enjoyed 
an undisturbed night’s rest. He also instructed many pupils, among whom were, Dr. 
Isaac Rand, Dr. John Jeffries, Dr. John Clark, and Dr. Joseph Warren, who afterwards 
immortalized his name by his patriotic death at Bunker Hill. 

Dr. Lloyd interfered with political affairs no farther than to express his opinion when 
called for. He was at first not in favor of the principles of the Revolution, believing 
that the most suitable hour for a final separation from the mother country had not 
arrived, and that a redress of grievances might be obtained without an appeal to arms. 
These opinions he did not disguise, nor did he seek to obtain proselytes, frankly avowing, 
that, if he did not wholly coincide with a majority of his countrymen in the expediency 
of the measures they pursued, his fortune was embarked with theirs, and their efforts 
would not be counteracted by him. 

After this period, his practice was less extensive than before, and he suffered occa- 
sional depression of spirits, which was aggravated by severe domestic afflictions. 

Dr. Lloyd was a cautious rather than a bold practitioner; was endued with senses 
remarkably acute and accurate; with a faculty of perception unusually prompt. He 
read the language of nature with the eye of watchful intelligence, and ministered to her 
aid with the hand of a master. He sympathized deeply in the sufferings of his patients ; 
his treatment of his professional brethren was courteous, open and respectful ; he envied 
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no man’s fame, nor feared his competition. To the younger members of the profession, 
he was at all times accessible ; and his counsel and patronage were as freely afforded as 
they were constantly solicited. His health was good until 1809, when it began to 
decline: his prostration becoming gradually more marked, until March 25, 1810, when 
he died, at the age of 82.—See a notice by his Son, Hon. James Lloyd, in Thacher’s 
Medical Biography, also a Memoir by James Jackson, M. D., in the New England 
Medical Journal, vol. 2. 


DR. JOSEPH ORNE, 


an eminent physician of Salem, and one of the original members of the Medical Society, 
was born in Salem in 1749; graduated at Harvard College in 1765; studied medicine 
with Dr. Holyoke; settled as a physician at Beverly in 1770; returned to Salem in 
1777, where he continued in his professional pursuits with a reputation gradually increas- 
ing until his death, which took place from pulinonary consumption, January 23th, 1786, 
at the age of 37. : 

Dr. Orne possessed a sound and discriminating mind; was among the associates of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences; possessed a taste for poetry and belles lettres, was 
ardent in the pursuit of professional knowledge, and enriched the publications of the 
Medical Society with several valuable communications.—Dr. Thacher. Communica- 


tions of Massachusetts Medical Society. 


DR. JAMES PECKER, 


a physician of Boston, was a native of Haverhill, and a son of Dr. James Pecker, of that 
place. He graduated at Harvard College in 1743, and for many years sustained a reputable 
standing in the profession. He was one of the founders and the first Vice President of 
the Medical Society. Towards the close of life he was afflicted with stone in the blad- 
der, which was successfully removed by Dr. Rand. He died in 1794, in the 71st year of 
his age.— History of Haverhill, Benjamin Shurtleff, M. D. Records of Harvard 
University. 


OLIVER PRESCOTT, M. D., 


an eminent physician and civilian of Groton, was the descendant in the fourth degree 
from John Prescott, who came from England, and was in Watertown in 1641. He 
was the son of the Hon. Benjamin Prescott, a counsellor of Massachusetts, and a distin- 
guished statesman, who died August 3, 1738, aged 42. 

Dr. Prescott was born at Groton, April 27, 1731; graduated at Harvard College in 
1750 ; studied medicine under the tuition of Dr. Roby, of Sudbury, who had been edu- 
cated in Europe, and was a disciple of the celebrated Boerhaave. After having com- 
pleted his preparatory studies, he settled in his native town, and for many years sustained 
a widely extended practice. 

Dr. Prescott took an early and decided part in the American Revolution, by entering 
warmly into those measures which were considered necessary to vindicate our national 
rights, and by assisting cheerfully and largely in their defence. He was very influential 
in suppressing the dangerous insurrection of 1786. He received from government many 
appointments and commissions. 

He was a military officer before the Revolution, and a brigadier and major general of 
militia after it. In 1776 he was a member of the Board of War, and during * the five 
years’ interregnum,” when there was neither governor nor lieutenant governor, he was 
elected a member of the executive council of the State, and served in that capacity three 
years. In 1779 he was appointed Judge of Probate for the County of Middlesex, and 
retained the office till his death, giving universal satisfaction by his urbanity, as well as 
by his able discharge of its duties. 

Dr. Prescott was remarkable for the versatility of his powers, and for the surprising 
rapidity with which he rendered himself master of whatever came before him. He 
possessed a peculiar suavity of manners, a pleasing address united to a firm and gentle- 
manly deportment, adapted to command both esteem and respect. 

In public life he was vigilant, just and patriotic ; in private life, active and upright. 
For fifty years he was a member of the Christian church, and few conform in their 
conduct more conscientiously to its rules. He died of hydrothorax, November 17, 
1804, aged 73 years and 7 months, and in his departing moments manifested that 
resignation which springs from a cheering confidence in the promises of the gospel.— 
Farmer's Register. O. Prescott, M. D.,in Thacher’s Medical Biography. Buston 
Repertory, November 27, 1804. 


DR. CHARLES PYNCHON, 
a distinguished physician, of Springfield, who died before 1789. 
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DR. ISAAC RAND, 


an eminent physician of Charlestown, and one of the founders of the Medical Society, 
was born in Charlestown in 1718; studied medicine with Dr. Thomas Greaves of his 
native town, who was an eminent physician, and was said to have been better acquainted 
with the small pox than any of his cotemporaries, who died June 19, 1747, aged 63; he 
was a fellow pupil of Col. Thomas Berry, ot Ipswich. He had not the advantage of a col- 
legiate education, but was respectable for his attainments, and enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of the community. In 1775 he had a small pox hospital in Cambridge. He 
sustained the office of Vice President of the Medical Society from 1787 to 1790, and died 
April 25, 1790, et. 72. 


ISAAC RAND, M. D., 


an eminent physician of Boston, was the son of Dr. Isaac Rand, of Charlestown, and 
was born at Charlestown, April 27, 1743; was graduated at Harvard College in 1761; 
studied medicine with his father and with Dr. Lloyd, and settled in Boston in 1764. In 
college he was distinguished for his attainments in the exact sciences. Such was his 
reputation, that in his senior year he was selected with Samuel Williams, afterwards 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge, to accompany Professor Winthrop to 
Newfoundland, to observe the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk in 1761,—an event 
which had been anticipated with great interest by the astronomers of Europe, and to 
ae their attention had been strongly directed by the circulars of the celebrated Dr. 
alley. 

Carrying with him into the profession of his choice, habits of application and econo- 
mising time, which had become confirmed, he rose rapidly in reputation, and in the 
course of a few years shared largely in the best business of the town. His habits of 
study formed in youth never forsook him, even in old age. To the close of his life read- 
ing was his only amusement ; he translated the Greek and Latin languages with great 
facility, and the classics always had a place on his table. Such were his zeal and appli- 
cation, that he was enabled to keep up with the progress of medical science, amidst the 
labors of an extensive practice. He was a professor of religion, and distinguished for 
his charities to the poor. His manners were courtly and dignified ; his practice decisive ; 
and the confidence reposed in him strong and durable. 

He was President of the Medical Society from 1798 to 1204. His published writings 
were not numerous, but exhibited deep research and practical knowledge; particularly 
his essays on the yellow fever of 1798, and on Hydrocephalus Internus, written in 1785, 
and a discourse before the Medical Society on the Use of the Warm Bath, and Digitalis 
in Pulmonary Consumption, delivered in 1804. He died September 11, 1822, in the 80th 
year of his age.— T'hacher’s Medical Biography, vol. 2. 


MICAJAH SAWYER, M. D., 


of Newburyport, was the son of Dr. Enoch Sawyer, a respectable physician of Newbury, 
and was born in that place July 15, 1737. He graduated at Harvard College in 1756, 
pursued his professional studies under the direction of his father, and commenced prac- 
tice in that part of Newbury which was afterwards Newburyport. When he com- 
menced business, his qualifications were not surpassed by any young man of his time, 
and he soon found himself fully employed in a wide and constantly extending circle. 
Being blessed with an excellent constitution he shrunk not from the unremitied duties 
required of him for fifty years. He was more distinguished as a physican than as a sur- 
geon. He was a zealous advocate of the great principle which led to the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, but always declined being introduced to public life. He was much 
beloved by his friends, and had no enemies. As a physician he was learned, faithful, 
and kind; as a Christian, devout and exemplary ; as a member of society, upright and 
benevolent. He received the honorary degree of M. D. from the University in Cam- 
bridge; and was connected with various literary and benevolent institutions. He died 
September 29, 1815, aged 78.—Dr. Thacher. 


DR. JOHN SPRAGUE, 


a physician of some reputation in Newburyport, was born in 1710; graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1730, and died in 1784, et. 74. 

It is a question, whether he was the John Sprague intended in the act of incorporation 
of the Medical Society in 1781. Having been elected a member in 1782, he wrote to 
the Secretary as follows: “ Any mark of respect from so worthy and respectable a 
society, 1 esteem an honor. But, Sir, the society must excuse me, if } think myself 
entitled to a fellowship by the act of incorporation, as 1 am included in the list of mem- 
bers which constitutes the society, by the title of senior. That I am senior, is indisputa- 
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ble, and I shall not be content to be superseded by any one, though it seems my kins- 
man and namesake of Dedham has mistaken himself to be the person meant in the act, 
and attended the meeting of the society. I have no objection to his being a member, if 
the society think proper, but not in my place. 1 shall with pleasure attend the meetings 
when my health and business will permit.’ Dr. Sprague, of Decham, immediately 
withdrew on the reading of the letter, and was forthwith elected a member, and so con- 
tinued until his death.— Files of Massachusetts Medical Society. 


JOHN SPRAGUE, M. D., 


a distinguished physician of Boston, and x‘terwards of Dedham, was born in 1713 ; grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1737; was a pepil of Dr. William Douglass at the time of his 
death, and completed his medical education under the direction of Dr. Lewis Dal. 
Honde, a French physician, of Boston, whose daughter he married. He had an exten- 
sive practice and accumulated a large property. He is said to have possessed a greater 
than ordinary share of natural acumen; to have been a man of considerable reading and 
nice observation, and a very successful practitioner. He had also a singular bluntness 
of manners, was a lover of money, ordinarily amiable in his temper, but not always so, 
and indulgent to his debtors. Having married a second wife, who was a lady of fortune, 
he retired to Dedham, and passed the remainder of his life. In 1779 he was a delegate 
from that place to the Massachusetts Convention for framing a Constitution. He died in 
1797, aged 84.—Thacher’s Medical Biography, vol. 1, p. 25. Journal of Convention, 
&c., p. 8. Dr. B. Shurtleff. Dr. Jennison. 


CHARLES STOCKBRIDGE, M. D., 


was a native of Scituate, and the only surviving son of Dr. Benjamin Stockbridge, a dis- 
tinguished physician of that place. He graduated at Harvard College in 1754; studied 
medicine with his father, was connected with him for a time in business; like him was 
agreeable in his manners; was a good scholar and a man of taste, but never attained to 
the same eminence in the profession. Towards the close of life his practice declined, 
from causes which have ruined many excellent scholars and otherwise eminent men. 
He died in 1806, at the age of 72, leaving a son of the same name, who followed his 
father’s profession, and died at Scituate, October, 1827, aged 38.—Dean’s History of 
Scituate, §c. 


DR. JOHN BARNARD: SWETT, 


born at Marblehead, June 1, 1752, was a son of Samuel Swett, Esq., and grandson of 
Mr. Joseph Swett, who first introduced foreign commerce into that town about the 
middle of the last century. 

He graduated at Harvard College in 1767, and prosecuted his medical studies under 
the direction of Dr. William Cullen, and his distinguished coadjutors at Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing the commercial embarrassments which preceded our Revolution, his remittances 
from this country were interrupted, and he went out as surgeon of an expedition to the 
Falkland Islands. With funds obtained in this enterprise, he was enabled to complete his 
medical education by attending the hospitals in France and England; and he returned to 
America in 1778. 

Immediately on his return, he joined the American army as a surgeon, and was in the 
expedition to Rhode Island, under Gen. Sullivan. He was in the disastrous expedition to 
Penobscot, which issued in the destruction of the whole fleet, and in the sacrifice of 
every thing beyond what each man could carry on his back. His valuable library and 
surgical apparatus, and manuscripts prepared with great care in Europe, were lost. 

In the year 1780 he commenced practice in Newburyport. Here his progress was 
rapid and successful. Almost every surgical case through a large circuit devolved upon 
him, and his medical practice soon became very extensive. In 1796 the town of New- 
buryport was visited with the yellow fever, and he fell a victim to that epidemic at the 
age of 44. His death threw a gloom over the town not to be described in words.— 
Dr. Thacher. Rev. Dr. Dana. History of Newburyport, by Hon. C. Cushing. 


HON. COTTON TUFTS, 


a most amiable man, and an excellent physician, was the son of Dr. Simon Tufts of 
Medford, and was born in May, 1731. He graduated at Harvard College in 1749, where 
he sustained a high reputation, both moral and litérary. He studied medicine with his 
brother at Medford, and settled as a physician at Weymouth. His practice in early and 
middle life was extensive. His manners were kind and courteous, and he was highly 
esteemed not only as a physician but as a man. He was one of the original members of 
the Medical Society, and from 1787 to 1793 sustained the office of president. He was 
much in public life; was a member of the Convention for adopting the Constitution of 
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the United States, and many years a member of the Senate of Massachusetts. He was 
a rational and firin believer in the Christian religion, and early made a public profession 
of his faith. During a period of more than forty years he was an officer in the church, 
and discharged its duties with fidelity and acceptance. In social life he was distinguished 
by urbanity and an agreeable address. His conversation was interesting and instructive ; 
he possessed a remarkable consistency of character, and discharged the duties of the 
various relatious of life with propriety. He died December 8, 1815, aged 84.—Funeral 
Sermon of Rev. Mr. Norton. Dr. Thacher’s Medical Biography. 


JOHN WARREN, M. D., 


one of the founders of the Society, was born in Roxbury July 27, 1753, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1771. While a member of college he displayed a taste for anatomy, 
and took the lead in the formation of an association of students for the purpose of culti- 
vating it. After graduating he became a pupil of his brother, Dr. Joseph Warren, 
afterwards General Warren. By him he was initiated into the principles on which the 
patriots of that time grounded their opposition to the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment, and imbibed his ardor in supporting the rights of his country. At that early 
period of life he became a political writer, and continued till the conclusion of the war to 
exert himself, both in his private correspondence, and by his public writings, to animate 
his friends, the army, and his often desponding fellow citizens to encounter the difficul- 
ties of the contest with fortitude. 

In 1773, he commenced business in Salem, where his agreeable manners and the 
patronage of that distinguished physician and philosopher, Dr. Holyoke, gave him an 
extensive practice, second only to that of his patron. His successful career was inter- 
rupted by the hostilities of the 19th of April, 1775. On information being received at 
Salem of the intended attack on the stores at Concord, he entered Colonel Pickering’s 
regiment as a volunteer, and marched towards Lexington to support the cause of his 
country. He afterwards returned to Salem and continued his practice there till the day 
of the battle of Buoker Hill. 

Some rumors of a contest having reached him, he armed himself, and, guided on his 
way by the flames of Charlestown, proceeded on foot to join the army at Cambridge. 
His anxiety respecting the fate of his brother was intense, and such was the agitation of 
the period which succeeded the battle that three days elapsed before the certainty of his 
death was established. He was then determined to relinquish his profession and enlist 
in his country’s service, as a private soldier. Other destinies however awaited him. 
He was soon appointed a Hospital surgeon, and accompanied the army to the Middle 
States after the evacuation of Boston; was with it in the unfortunate action on Long 
Island and through the gloomy winter of 1776 and ’77, until after the action of Trenton 
and Princeton. At the latter place he had a severe attack of fever which nearly proved 
fatal to him. Soon after his recovery he returned to Boston to superintend the estab- 
lishment of a hospital in that place, and there continued in the public service till the 

eace. 

. The situation was favorable for the prosecution of anatomical studies, and he did not 
fail to improve the advantage he thus posseased. He soon attained the reputation of the 
most eminent surgeon in Boston, and when his anatomical pursuits became known to his 
friends in the medical profession, he was solicited by them to extend the benefit of his 
dissections, and give a private course of demonstrations or lectures. Neither he nor his 
cotemporaries had ever enjoyed the advantage of public instruction, and he labored under 
many disadvantages; nevertheless, his talents and resolution supplied all deficiencies, 
and his instructions were highly appreciated. These lectures, the first in Massachusetts, 
were given, in 1780, at the Military Hospital. In 1782 he was appointed to fill the 
chair of Anatomy and Surgery in the recently organized medical department of Harvard 
College, and commenced a regular course of instruction at Cambridge in 1783. The 
labor and fatigue incident to such an undertaking, in connection with a most extensive 
medical and surgical practice, can scarcely be appreciated at the present time. 

His practical skill in surgery, together with his reputation as a teacher, gradually 
raised him to the highest eminence, as a consulting and operating surgeon. In the mean 
while his medical business became very extensive, and he was engaged in most of the 
philanthropic and literary institutions of the time. 

Having taken part in the formation of the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1781, he 
rose through different offices in it until, in 1804, he was elected President; an office 
which he continued to sustain with great reputation to himself and benefit to the Society 
until his death, which occurred April 4, 1815.* 

It is not easy to decide whether Dr. Warren was most indebted for his success to 
nature or to the diligent use of the rich faculties with which he was endowed. Hibs per- 





* Not 1819, as erroneously stated, Vol. xii. p. 361. 
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ception was quick and acute, his imagination lively and strong, his memory tenacious, 
his judgment rapid, his actions prompt and decided. Thus endowed he could hardly fail 
to arrive atavery high rank in his profession. Accordingly we find him constantly 
receiving marks of honorable distinction through life, and always enjoying the highest 
confidence of those around him. His temper was ardent, affectionate and generous ; his 
sympathies strong; his spirits usually free from depression. He was remarkable for a 
cheerfulness and vivacity of temper which spread sunshine on all abuut him. In his de- 
portment there was nothing imposing; yet he possessed that kindness, and affability, and 
dignity of manners which constitute true politeness, Such substantially is the testimony 
of his eulogist, and no one knew him better, or was more able to appreciate the excel- 
lencies of his character. 

As a lecturer he had few equals and no superior. With a voice harmonious in an un- 
common degree ; an utterrance distinct and full; language perspicuous and well chosen ; 
above all with an animation arising from adeep interest in his subject, and from an 
earnest solicitude that every hearer should be satisfied and protited, he imparted to his 
pupils his own enthusiasm, and awakened their powers to the highest degree of activity. 

is death occasioned a chasm in society. Science and humanity will delight in 
dwelling on his name, and his memory will long be cherished by the community.— Rees’ 
Cyclopedia. Eulogy, by Jumes Jackson, M. D. 


THOMAS WELSH, M. D., 


of Boston, was born in 1751; graduated at Harvard College in 1772; was an active sur- 
geon in the American army during the Revolutionary war ; and in this capacity minis- 
tered to the wants of the wounded in the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. He 
subsequently enjoyed an extensive practice in Boston ; was attached to the Marine Hos- 
pital in Charlestown ; and at a later period performed with fidelity and success the duties 
of Quarantine physician to the port of Boston. He was for many years one of the con- 
sulting physicians to the Massachusetts General Hospital. As a physician, and as a man, 
he was greatly respected, and at the time of his death, which took place in February, 
1831, at the age of 80, he was the oldest member of the Boston Faculty, and the last 
survivor of the founders of the Massachusetts Medical Society.— Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journ. Vol. 1V. p. 34. 


DR. JOSEPH WHIPPLE 


was one of the founders of the Medical Society, and Corresponding Secretary from 1802 
until his death. He is understood to have been a pupil of Dr. Joseph Gardner, and he 
commenced business in Boston under his patronage. From small beginning he gradually 
acquired a respectable share of business, and was considered a good physician and a 
useful man. He died, September 3, 1804, aged 48.—Dr. Thacher. Dr. B. Shurtleff. 


DR. WILLIAM WHITING, 


an eminent physician of Great Barrington, was born in Norwich, Ct., in March, 1730, 
and studied medicine under the direction of Dr. John Bulkley of Colchester. He 
settled in Great Barrington before 1760, and was considered the first physician in the 
county as to medical knowledge. In his manners he was modest and unassuming, and 
an intimate friend of the distinguished Dr. Erastus Sargeant of Stockbridge. He was a 
professor of religion, and was connected with the Protestant Episcopal church, and was 
much in public life. During a number of years he was Chief Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas; and he had a seat in the provincial congress of Massachusetts. In 
1779-80, he was a delegate to the convention for framing a constitution. He was 
faithful in every trust committed to him, and died of dropsy, December 8, 1792, in the 
sixty-third year of his age—Dr. Fowler. History of Berkshire. Dr. O. Partridge. 
Journal of Massachusetts Cunveniion, &c. 


Note. In the preceding article, Vol. xii. page 358, Coffinson should be read Coffin, senior. 
Rev. Thomas Thatcher is supposed to have been the first educated physician in Weymouth, 
and a minister there from 1644 to 1664, but not the first minister. Dr. Warren was removed by 
death, and Dr. Fisher elected President in 1815. Page 364, Nathaniel Freeman died at the age 
of 86 and not 66. Samuel Nye, page 365, resigned in 1819, and died in 1834, aged 85, Matthew 
Mayhew died in 1806, aged 84. 
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HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CONSOCIATION OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 


[Prepared by Rev. Tuomas Suerarp, of Bristol, R. I.] 


In the month of May, 1808, Rev. Mase Shepard, Pastor of the Congregational 
church in Little Compton, Rev. William Patten, D. D., Pastor of the Second 
Congregational church in Newport, Rev. Caleb J. Tenny, Pastor of the First 
Congregational church in Newport, and Rev. Thomas Williams, minister of the 
Pacific Congregational church in Providence, after having conferred together 
on the subject, concluded it to be expedient to form themselves into an Associ- 
ation for the purpose of promoting the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and of discharging such duties as the ministers of Christ are required and 
authorised to perform. Having agreed upon the fundamental principles of the 
Association, they resolved themselves into a meeting for transaction of busi- 
ness, and chose Mase Shepard, Moderator, and Thomas Williams, Scribe of the 
present meeting. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Caleb J. Tenney. It was then 
proposed and voted, that the Association be called “ The Evangelical Associa- 
tion of Ministers in the State of Rhode Island.” 

At this meeting a young man received license to preach the gospel as a can- 
didate for the ministry. Rev. Mr. Williams was appointed to prepare and pre- 
sent at the next meeting of the Association such regulations as were deemed 
necessary for the due organization of the body. 

Accordingly, at the next meeting of the Association, holden in Providence, 
Mr. Williams presented such Articles of Faith and Rules of Business as he had 
prepared for the adoption of the body, which, on being read, were postponed 
for further consideration. At this meeting it was voted that each of the 
churches in connection with the ministers who belong to the Association, be 
requested to appoint a brother to attend the next meeting of their body. 

At the third meeting of the Association, held at Little Compton, Nov. 4, 1808, 
the aforesaid Articles and Regulations were again read and considered, and 
their adoption postponed until the next meeting. At this meeting the first 
Association Sermon was preached by Rey. Thomas Williams, from Gal. iv. 18. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a pastoral letter to the churches in con- 
nection with the body, which has been done yearly to the present time. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Association, held at Newport, May, 1809, 
the following Articles of Faith were unanimonsly adopted as constituting the 
basis of the doctrines believed by the ministers and churches in connection 
with this body, henceforth to be called the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode 
Island. 















wa 


Article 1. There is one, and but one God; who is the Creator, and Preserver, and 
Governor of the Universe ; and who possesses every natural and moral perfection. 

Art. 2. The Bible was written by holy men, as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
and it is a perfect rule of faith and practice. 

Art. 3. God exists in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one God, the same in essence, and equal in every divine perfection. 

rt. 4. God has, for his own glory, foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and he 
works all things after the counsel of his own will. 

Art. 5. God created Adam perfectly holy, and constituted him the representative of all 
his posterity, suspending their moral character on his probationary conduct. 

Art. 6. In consequence of the fall of Adam, all mankind are, by nature, in a state of 
total depravity ; and they deserve to be punished with eternal death. 

Art. 7. The Lord Jesus Christ, who is God and man, has, by his death on the cross, 
made an atonement for the sin of the world. 

Art. 8. Through the atonement, salvation is freely offered to sinners in the gospel, yet 
they all naturally reject the gracious offer, and refuse to come to Christ that they may 
have eternal life. 
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Art. 9. God has, in the covenant of redemption, given to Christ a certain number of 
mankind, who were from eternity predestinated to be holy, and to be heirs of eternal 
lory. 
. Art. 10. The Holy Spirit by an act of special and invisible grace renews the hearts of 
all the elect, and causes them in the present life to accept the salvation of the gospel. 
Art. 11. The foundation of the elect’s acceptance with God is the Lord Jesus Christ, 


in whom they become interested by faith alone. 
Art. 12. God promises to bring all who are renewed in the temper of their minds, 


through sanctification of the Spirit and the belief of the truth, into the kingdom of glory. 
Art. 13. All who are not given to Christ in the covenant of redemption, will persist in 
sin and be formed into vessels of wrath and fitted for destruction, to which they are ap- 


ointed. 
; Art. 14. None but the cordial friends of Christ ought to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 


and every church ought to require evidence of holy love in all whom they admit to their 


communion. 
Art. 15. Adult believers, who have not been baptized, and the children of professing 


believers, are the proper subjects of baptism. 
Art. 16. God has appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, 


by Jesus Christ; who will then receive the righteous to endless happiness in heaven, 
and sentence the wicked to endless punishment in hell. 


The above Articles have never been altered or modified in any particular 
since they were adopted. They are now held as they were thirty years ago, a 
fair summary of the doctrines embraced as fundamental by the ministers and 
churches of the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 

At the above meeting certain rules of order were adopted regulating the 
holding of meetings, the mode of receiving members, together with the exer- 
cises of each meeting, which have undergone various modifications as circum- 
stances seemed to have required. These Rules have ever been strictly Congre- 
gational. ‘The Consociation has never claimed any jurisdiction over the 
churches. Its acts in relation to them have been purely advisory. The term 
Consociation, was chosen as it appears simply from the consideration that dele- 
gates from the churches were admitted to participate in the doings of the body. 
This measure, it was supposed, would tend to bind together in stronger alli- 
ance the ministers and members of the Congregational churches in the State, 
and such, we believe, has been the happy result. The records clearly show 
that the subjects discussed and the business transacted at the meetings of this 
Consociation have been such as are accustomed to be brought before the Asso- 
ciations of Congregational Ministers in New England. 

According to an Article in the Constitution of the Consociation, all ministers 
and churches becoming members of it must previously signify their assent to 


_its Articles of Faith. The result has been that all the Orthodox ministers of 


the Congregational order who have resided in the State for any length of time 
have become members, and all the churches of the same order except two, and 
one of them of recent formation, have also become united with it. Beside those 
lying within the limits of the State, two others, one at Fall River, and one at 
Pawtucket, some of whose members live within the bounds of Rhode Island, 
have united with us and also their pastors. It is believed no circle of ministers 
and churches of the same number can be found in New England which has been 
more united in sentiment and affection, or who have experienced less schism 
than those composing the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island from its 
commencement to the present time. 

From the time of the formation of this Consociation in 1808, until the year 
1825, its meetings were held semi-annually. Since the last date they have been 
held once a year, and that on the second Tuesday in June. 

In 1821, two Delegates were sent to the General Association of Connecticut, 
soliciting a union with them and a fraternal correspondence. The proposal was 
cordially accepted by that body, and on the year following two delegates were 
received from them at our annual meeting. In 1822, the same proposal was 
made to the General Association of Massachusetts and accepted by them. In 
1825 a delegate was received from the General Association of New Hampshire, 
with a proposition to unite with them in correspondence, which was cordially 
reciprocated. In 1829 a delegate was sent from this body to the General As- 
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sembly of the Presbyterian church at Philadelphia with proposals of union and 
correspondence, which were accepted by them on the same terms with which 
they corresponded with other Ecclesiastical bodies in New England. In 1833, 
proposals of correspondence were received from the General Conference of 
Congregational churches in Maine, through their delegate, the venerable 
Jotham Sewall, which was unanimously agreed to by this body; and in the 
same year a similar connection was formed with the General Convention of 
Congregational ministers in Vermont. In 1837 this body entered into a similar 
relation with the General Association of Congregational ministers in New 
York. So that although we are the least of the tribes of Israel, yet we are per- 
mitted to enjoy a fraternal union and correspondence upon an equality with all 
similar bodies of the Congregational order and also with that of the Presbyte- 
rian church. With the latter our correspondence is for the present suspended, 
on account of the unsettled state of affairs in that connection. But we hope 
soon to resume an intercourse which has hitherto proved so mutually pleasant. 


Home Missions. 


This Consociation has from the beginning held a close alliance with the cause 
of Home Missions. Several of the churches now in our connection have been 
brought into existence and sustained by missionary aid. As early as May, 
1805, Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., Rev. Mase Shepard, and Rev. William Patten 
united in forming “The Rhode Island Missionary Society.” Dr. Hopkins was 
chosen President, being then in the &2d year of his age, and in the 62d year 
of his ministry. Its founders say, “Our objects shall be, the promotion of the 
Gospel in any part of this State where there may be opportunity for it; and to 
assist Africans in coming to a knowledge of the truth in any way which may 
consist with our means and advantages.” In their first Annual Report, made in 
1804, it is recorded—* The Society has several times sent Missionaries to those 
parts of the State which are destitute of the Gospel, and their labors have been 
attended with some success. They have in general been received with much 
kindness and gratitude ; and there is a prospect that two or three Societies will 
be gathered, and have the ministry established. With respect to the Africans, 
the Society has no particular plan; nor is there other than a general prospect 
of being useful to them.” 

During the thirty-six years since the formation of this Society, a number of 
Missionaries have been employed with various success in different portions of 
the State. Among these we would notice the venerable Jotham Sewall, com- 
monly known as the Apostolic Missionary, whose labors have been so abundant 
and so successful in Maine, where he still lives, having nearly completed his 
fourscore years. Mr. Sewall repeatedly passed over the destitute portions of 
this State, preaching as often as two or three times each day. His faithful 
preaching, fervent prayers, and pious counsels, are still remembered by many 
with gratitude, and will continue to be while life remains. Rev. Daniel Waldo 
from Connecticut, labored for several years in the western and northern sec- 
tions of the State. In 1815, he gathered the church in East Greenwich, and in 
1816, the church in Slatersville. 

During the last fifteen years, this Society has held its anniversary in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Consociation, at which time a Report has 
been made of its operations, and addresses offered in support of its objects. At 
the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1833, the following resolution was 
offered and unanimously adopted, the audience concurring : 


“ Resolved, That the Consociation now in session, be requested to recommend 
to all the ministers and members of the churches in their connection, to become 
anrual subscribers to this Society, and also to make the cause of Home Mis- 
sions a special subject of prayer.” 


The Domestic Missionary Society of Connecticut have deeply sympathized 
with us in our destitute state, and have kindly aided us, for a number of years 
past, with an annual donation of one thousand dollars to assist in sustaining our 
feeble churches in the enjoyment of a stated ministry. 


VOL. XIII. 12 
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EpucaTion Society. 


This Consociation has always felt a deep interest in the work of training up 
a pious, learned, and able ministry, for the supply of our churches, and for the 
evangelization of the heathen. In 1836, it resolved itself into an Education 
Society, auxiliary to the American Education Society. Its Moderator for the 
time being is, ex officio, President of the Society, who, together with a Secre- 
tary and Treasurer chosen annually, constitutes the organization of the Society. 
The yearly concert of prayer for colleges is observed in nearly all our churches. 


Ogsects or Morat ReErors. 


Intemperance.—The Consociation at its annual session in 183], passed the 
following resolutions, viz : 


“ Voled, That this body view with deep and increasing interest, the efforts 
made in behalf of total abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. 


*‘ Voted, That we earnestly recommend to the churches in our connection, to 
abstain with us not only from the use of ardent spirits, but also from any con- 
cern in the manufacture, importation, or sale of the same, and to Jend their effi- 
cient, united, and prayerful influence to promote the establishment and exten- 
sion of the temperance cause.” 


In 1832, the following measures were adopted in furtherance of this good 
work: “As the moderate use of ardent spirits is not only needless but hurtful ; 
as it tends to form intemperate habits and appetites, and while it is continued 
the evils of intemperance can never be done away ; as it is the prolific parent 
of pauperism, and crime, and wretchedness, and causes a universal deteriora- 
tion of body and mind—especially as its direct tendency is to prevent the 
efficacy of the glorious gospel, and to render all the means which God is using 
for the moral and spiritual illumination of mankind abortive, and thus ruin them 
for both worlds, therefore, 


“ Resolved, That the dearest interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom are iden- 
tified with the success of the temperance cause; and that it be earnestly 
recommended to each of the several churches connected with this body, to 
form all its members into a temperance association on the plan of entire absti- 
nence, and to vse vigorous and persevering efforts to persuade all the members 
of the congregation to enlist with them in a general and unyielding warfare 
against this foe of the human race.” 


The sanctification of the Sabbath.—In 1832, the following resolutions were 
adopted by this body, viz: “ As this Consociation regard the Christian Sabbath 
as a divine institution of universal and perpetual obligation, and believe that 
upon its sanctification depend, under God, our social, civil, and religious privi- 
leges, therefore, 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several ministers in connection 
with this body, to preach on the second Sabbath of July, or some other Sab- 
bath of that month, in reference to the sanctification of the Sabbath, and that 
they endeavor to secure a concentration of influence in their churches to pre- 
vent the profanation, and promote a more strict observance of this holy day.” 


Slavery.—The following overture was adopted by this Consociation in 1834 : 


“ Resolved, That this Consociation regard the system of slavery in this coun- 
try as a violation of the rights of man. 

“ Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the two millions of our country- 
men who are in bondage, and acknowledge their claim to immediate relief; and 
believe that those who hold them in bondage have also a claim upon our sym- 
pathy, as placed in trying circumstances in respect to the origin, present aspect, 
and wisest disposition of the system of slavery. 


“ Resolved, That the observance of Heaven’s law of love, in judicious mea- 
sures, and in fervent prayer, is indispensable to the termination of slavery.” 
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The Seventh Commandment.—June, 1834. 


“ Resolved, That it is the duty of parents and heads of families, of teachers of 
children and youth, and of all persons who are concerned in the instruction and 
government of schools and colleges, to become acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the offences and miseries which arise from transgressions of the 
seventh commandment, and with the means which are used by the ungodly and 
= licentious, with persons in early life to produce these great and dreadful 
evs. 


“ Resolved, That the information and assistance which members of the medi- 
cal profession are able to afford in respect to the principles and objects of moral 
reform, are to be most ardently desired and highly valued by the whole com- 
munity ; to be gratefully acknowledged whenever they are afforded, and ought 
to be sought and secured by all wise and proper means. 


“ Resolved, That the pure gospel of God which embraces the eternal purpose 
of redemption, the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, by his death on the 
cross, and the almighty, official, and personal agency of the Holy Ghost, affords 
a sufficient and the only possible remedy, for the multiplied abominations of 
lewdness ; and that Christian ministers and professors are bound to apply this 
remedy through the land and through the earth, to the extent of their power.” 


War.—* Resolved, That the abolition of the wicked custom of war, and the 
promotion of universal peace, are among the appropriate works of Christianity, 
and should be recognized among the benevolent enterprises of the day. 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to ministers to preach on the subject of 
peace, and to churches to hold a special prayer meeting for universal peace, on 
some day in the last week in December annually. 


“ Resolved, That Christian parents ought to train up their children for peace 
and not for war; and to this end, great pains should be taken to guard the 
tender mind from the influence of war literature, war toys, and war displays, 
and parades, calculated to throw a false glare over the trade of blood.” 


ConcerT OF PRAYER. 


The following order was taken by this body at its annual meeting in 1832: 
“Inasmuch as Christians and churches, both in this country and Europe, have 
expressed a desire that a day might be designated to be observed by all Chris- 
tians throughout the world as a day of fasting and prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the whole family of man, and this Consociation being deeply 
impressed with the importance and high privilege of such an observance, there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, That in accordance with the recommendation of the Gencral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the ministers and churches composing 
this Consociation will observe the first Monday in January, 1833, as a day of 
fasting and prayer for a divine blessing upon the ministry of the gospel through- 
out the world; for the revival of religion in the whole of Christendom, and for 
the entire success of those benevolent enterprises which have for their object 
the world’s conversion to God.” * 


The following resolution was passed June, 1836 : 

“ Resolved, That we regard the concert of prayer on the first Monday eve- 
ning of each month, as one of the most precious signs of the times, and inti- 
mately connected with the conversion of the world to God. We would, there- 
fore, earnestly recommend its constant and punctual observance to all our 
churches.” 

It may be proper here to remark, that at the recommendation of the confer- 
ence of Orthodox Congregational churches in this State, the monthly concert 
has been changed, in several of our congregations, from the first Monday eve- 
ning to the first Sabbath evening in each month. So far as this change has 





* The observance of this day for such a purpose, has continued in most if not in all the churches to the 
present time. 
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been adopted, it has been followed with a decided increase of numbers and 
interest in the exercises of the occasion. 


SEAMEN. 


Among the various benevolent objects that have engaged the attention of the 
Consociation, the cause of the mariner has not been forgotten. In 1836, the 


following order was taken on this subject: 


“ Resolved, That the peculiar character of seamen, and of boatmen upon our 
internal waters, and their extensive influence upon all our social relations and 
religious interests, render direct efforts for their conversion, one of the most 
hopeful and important measures for the rapid progress of the gospel throughout 
the world. 

“ Resolved, That in view of the peculiar smiles of God upon the labors of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, in this department of Christian effort, we 
recommend it to the patronage and confidence of all our churches.” 


The seamen’s concert of prayer is extensively regarded among us with deep 
interest. In Providence and Bristol, temperance boarding houses have been 
provided, where the sailor may find a quiet and safe home while in port. 


MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


In 1834, the Consociation took the following order in relation to Maternal 
Associations : 


“ Resolved, That this body feel a deep interest in the formation of maternal 
associations, and would commend such associations to our churches, as inti- 
mately connected with the fulfilment of the blessed and eternal promise, ‘I 
will pour ovt my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thy offspring,’ and 
as calculated to enforce the duty and the privilege of placing all the children of 
the church under the seal of the everlasting covenant.” 


CaTECHISM. 


The following resolution, passed June, 1836, will show that this Consociation 
still love to walk in the good old way of their fathers: “ Whereas we believe 
correct principles to be the only basis of correct practice, and belief of the 
truth the only impelling motive to a holy life and conversation, and whereas this 
Consociation believe that impressions on the young mind always exert the 
strongest and most abiding influence through life, and whereas the system of 
doctrines taught in the Assembly’s Catechism contain a simple, plain and correct 
exhibition of the truths of the Bible, therefore, 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the ministers and churches to use all 
proper means to secure the introduction and the use of this catechism among 
the youth of their congregation.” 


DocrrinaL Tracts. 


Although the record of the Consociation containing resolutions respecting 
the circulation of Doctrinal Tracts is not at hand, yet resolutions have been 
repeatedly passed by this body, expressive of its approbation of such tracts, 
and of the great importance of their extensive circulation among the population 
of this State. 


Tue Biecre. 


This Consociation have ever manifested a deep interest in the circulation of 
the Scriptures. When the resolution was taken by the American Bible Society 
to supply all the destitute in the land within a given period, its execution 
received the efficient aid of this body. Through the efforts of its members, in 
connection with other Christian denominations, this State has been repeatedly 
explored, and its destitute supplied with the word of God. 
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The above resolutions and acts of this Consociation in relation to these vari- 
ous objects of benevolence, are quoted as specimens of many resolutions and 
acts of the like nature which fill the record of their doings from year to year. 
From them it will be seen that, though small in territory and numbers, yet we 
have not been strangers to the spirit of the age, but have borne our humble 
share in the burdens and privileges of conveying instruction to the ignorant, 
reform to the vicious, and salvation to a perishing world. Our annual convoca- 
tions have been seasons of refreshing to the churches. ‘The presence of our 
brethren from abroad, the delegates of the several ecclesiastical bodies in cor- 
respondence with us, has uniformly cheered and strengthened us. Our discus- 
sions and doings have been distinguished for harmony and good feeling. 
During the last fifteen years, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper has been 
‘administered during the session. The minutes of the meeting are printed, con- 
taining a Pastoral Address, and circulated extensively among the members of 
our churches. At the present time there are sixteen ministers residing within 
the bounds of this Consociation, two of them without charge, who are con- 
nected with it. There are fourteen churches consociated and represented in 
this body, all of whom except two, are supplied with ministers. Two Orthodox 
Congregational churches within our bounds have not yet united with us. 

The following is a catalogue of the ministers who have been and still remain 
members of this Consociation. The date affixed to their names shows the time 
of their admission—those marked * are dead; those marked + have removed 
from our connection. 





*Mase Shepard, 1808 , Orin Fowler, 1831 
*William Patten, D. D., 6 tJohn Starkweather, se 
tCaleb J. Tenney, D. D., o tAsa T. Hopkins, “ 
tThomas Williams, “ {Barnabas Phinney, 1833 
tThomas Kendall, 1812 tGiles Pease, os 
1Calvin Hitchcock, 1815 | tJonathan King, os 
tBenjamin Whitmore, 1816 | A. H. Dumont, 1834 
tJoel Mann, « | tWilliam G. Johnstone, “ 
tDaniel Waldo, 1817 | Benjamin R. Allen, o 
tLuther Wright, 1819 t William B. Lewis, 1835 
tEbenezer Coleman, s Thomas Shepard, ss 
t Willard Preston, 1820 tCaleb B. Elliot, 1836 
tOliver Brown, ée Constantine Blodgett, as 
*Samuel Austin, D. D., 1821 Charles P. Grosvenor, ee 
tLoring D. Dewey, 1822 tAmos Lefavour, “ 
*Heory Wright, D. D., “ tSamuel W. Colburn, s 
tFrancis Wood, 1824 {Charles T. Torrey, “ 
William H. Smith, 1825 tEdward Peterson, ss 
tJonathan Keith, 1826 | John N. Whipple, 1837 
Thomas Vernon, “ Mark Tucker, D. D., i. 
+Thomas T. Waterman, 1827 Isaac Jones, 1838 
tWilliam T. Torrey, » tNathaniel S. Folsom, 1839 
tThomas M. Smith, 1828 t Willis Lord, “ 
tIsaac Lewis, 1829 tJoel Mann, és 
t William H. Beecher, 1830 Samuel W. Whelpley, s 
tMichael Burditt, “ Timothy A. Taylor, se 





The following list embraces the preachers for the Consociation, with the year 
annexed, in which they performed the service : 





Thomas Williams, 1808 | Luther Wright, 1819 
Mase Shepard, 1810 | Oliver Brown, os 

William Patten, D. D., oe Daniel Waldo, 1820 
Caleb J. Tenney, 1811 Samuel Austin, D. D., 1821 
Thomas Williams, 6s Eben. Coleman, 1824 
Thomas Williams, 1813 | Oliver Brown, 1826 
Joe! Mann, 1816 | Francis Wood, 1827 
Calvin Hitchcock, — * Thomas Vernon, 1828 
Daniel Waldo, 1817 | Thomas T. Waterman, 1829 
Joel Mann, 1818 Isaac Lewis, 1830 


t Deposed. 
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Oliver Brown, 1831 | Thomas Shepard, 1836 
H. G. Nott, of New Hampshire, 1832 | Benjamin R. Allen, 1837 
B. H. Rice, D. D., of New Jersey, 1833 | Constantine Blodgett, 1838 
O. Fowler, 1834 | Thomas Vernon, 1839 
Barnabas Phioney, 1835 


The following persons were licensed by this Consociation to preach the 
gospel: 


Elijah Dexter, Jr., 1808 | William H. Smith, 1825 
Ezekiel Rich, “s Easton Peabody, 1832 
Sylvester Holines, 1810 | William Newell, “ 
Reuben Torrey 1817 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the completion of two hundred years, from the 
beginning of the First Church in New Haven, with an Appendix. By Leonard 
Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. Durrie & Peck, 1839. 


pp. 400. 


Besides the thirteen historical discourses of Mr. Bacon, this volume includes a rich 
appendix respecting Governors Eaton, Winthrop, father and son, Rev. John Davenport 
and Rev. Dr. James Dana, Madam Noyes, primitive ordinations in New England, 
specimens of church discipline, notices of some of the planters of New Haven, the 
primitive meeting-house in New Haven, the statement of the New Haven Colony, 
letters from John Davenport to John Winthrop, etc. There are also accurate portraits 
of Davenport, Pierpont, Whittelsey, and Dana, all from original pictures. The dis- 
courses are on the causes of the colonization of New England and the spirit of the first 
planters ; the foundations of the New Haven church and commonwealth; early eccle- 
siastical usages ; specimens of Puritan ministers in the New Haven Colony, Prudden, 
Sherman, James, Eaton, Hooke ; account of Mr. Davenport and Gov. Eaton, Nicholas 
Street, James Pierpont ; founding of Yale College ; Joseph Noyes and the great revival 
of President Edwards’s day ; the New Haven church divided; Mr. Noyes in his old 
age; Chauncy Whittelsey and his ministry; James Dana at Wallingford and New 
Haven. 


The whole volume is one of great and enduring interest. The topics are radically 
and patiently investigated, and controverted points are candidly weighed and stated. 
We commend it to all the lovers of New England and its sainted pilgrim fathers. 
It.is written by one well versed in their history, and who reveres their blessed memory, 
but who expresses freely his opinions. 


Dedham Pulpit ; or Sermons by the Pastors of the First Church in Dedham, Ms., 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, with a Centennial Discourse by the present 
Pastor. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1840. pp. 517. 


Here is another precious volume, a noble memorial of the piety and intelligence 
of ‘the early ministers of New England. We welcome such volumes as this with 
heartfelt gratitude. The author deserves the thanks of all the children of the Puritans 
throughout their wide dispersion. The volume is presented in a fine style of typog- 
raphy. Itis one of the best specimens of the art which has appeared from the Ameri- 
can press. The paper, the printing, and the binding, are in finished style. 

The list of ministers mentioned is as follows :—Rev. Messrs. Joan Attin, Witciam 
Avams, Josern Betcuer, Samuet Dexter, Jason Haven, Josuvua Barszs, D. D., 
and Esgnezer Burcess, D. D. Within the territory of ancient Dedham, are now 
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the towns of Dedham, Bellingham, Dover, Franklin, Medfield, Medway, Natick, 
Needham, Sherburne, Walpole, and Wrentham. In these towns there are twenty- 
five Congregational churches, three Baptist churches, and one Episcopal church. 
There have been or there are now settled over these churches eighty-one Congrega- 
tional ministers, seven Baptist ministers, and four Episcopal, in all ninety-two. 

The volume contains two sermons by Mr. Allin, two by Mr. Adams, five by Mr. 
Belcher, the conclusion of a sermon delivered at the Thursday Lecture in Boston, Aug. 
30, 1721, together with an elegy on Mr. Belcher, two sermons by Mr. Dexter, eleven 
by Mr. Haven, and a Centennial discourse delivered by Dr. Burgess, Nov. 8, 1838, 200 
years after the organization of the Church. All these sermons are very respectable 
pieces of composition; some of them are of superior excellence. They exhibit, ina 
most unequivocal manner, the sound orthodoxy and earnest piety of their authors. 
*‘ In several of our early churches,” says Dr. Burgess, “ as Plymouth, Salem, Charles- 
town, Boston, Cambridge, Roxbury and Dorchester, it would be easy to collect a vol- 
ume, greater in extent, and more rich in intrinsic worth.” We hope that the suggestion 
will be acted upon. Our printing presses could not be more usefully employed than 
in republishing some of the best discourses of the Cottons, Mathers, Shepards, Wil- 
sons, Nortons, Sewalls, Coopers, Eliots, etc., who ministered so usefully and ably in 
the pulpits of the pilgrims, 


Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1840. pp. 399. 


Prof. Upham has three introductory chapters on the outlines of moral philosophy, con- 
nection between the mind and the body,etc. He then takes up the disordered action of 
the senses, illusions or apparitions, disordered state of the power of abstraction, disordered 
attention, dreaming, somnambulism; then the disorders in the association of ideas, con- 
sciousness, judgment, the reasoning power, imagination, nature and causes of idiocy, ir- 
regular action of the appetites and propensities of the moral sensibilities, and of the will, etc. 

No volume that has come within our notice for a long time, is of a more practical 
nature than this. Among other merits, it has two which are quite prominent; an 
admirably clear arrangement, and very novel and striking illustrations. The respected 
author has long been familiar with the whole subject of mental and moral philosophy, 
and might reasonably be expected to state his views perspicuously. In the present 
case, however, he has surveyed a territory, a part of which had not previously been 
well explored. Much doubt and confusion rested on certain questions, such as those of 
dreaming, somnambulism, etc., which he appears to have patiently investigated. His 
course of reading has furnished him with a large number of very apposite facts and 
illustrations. The work is well worthy of the perusal of all intelligent readers. In 
order to adapt it to the general comprehension, technical language has been avoided 
wherever practicable. It is unnecessary for us to commend the temper and spirit of 


Prof. Upham’s works. 


Obstacles to the success of the Gospel. A Sermon preached at the Dedication of 
the New Meeling-House, erected by the First Religious Society in North 
Danvers, Ms., Nov. 21, 1839. By Milton P. Braman, Pastor of the Church. 


Salem: Ives & Jewett. 1840. pp. 50. 


The text on which this sermon is founded is Titus i. 3, ‘‘ But hath in due times mani- 
fested his word through preaching.” The topics diseussed are, the divine wisdom 
manifested in the institution of preaching the Christian religion; the obstacles to its 
success, particularly in our own country; and our obligations to support it. The 
obstacles to the success of the gospel arise from the political state of the country, from 
the great excitability of the people ; an excessive democratic feeling ; the reaction from 
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the religious spirit which prevailed among the first settlers of New England ; the pecu- 
liar temptations which this country presents to the indulgence of a worldly spirit. 
These and various other topics are illustrated with great force and ingenuity. The 
writer advances to his position with boldness and independence, yet in a candid and 
conciliatory manner. It is an excellent specimen of a dedication sermon. 


Address of the Rev. R. H. Morrison, D. D., pronounced at his inauguration as 
President of Davidson College, N. C., Aug. 2, 1838. Published by request of 
the Board of Trustees. Philadelphia: Wm. 8S. Martien. 1838. pp. 23. 


This is a practical and serious address, exhibiting views on the subject of Christian 
education, which can never be too often repeated. They lie at the foundation of our 
hopes respecting the real and permanent utility of our colleges. As long as men of true 
piety shall sustain the principal offices in these institutions, we shall have one substan- 
tial reason for not despairing of the ultimate success of our free institutions. 


The Address of the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, M. A., pronounced at his inauguration as 
Professor of Languages in Davidson College, N. C., Aug. 2, 1838. Published 
by request of the Board of Trustees. Philadelphia: Wm.S. Martien. 1838. 


pp. 24. 


We have been particularly gratified with this address. It is manifestly the production 
of a liberal scholar. A good classical education, in the view of Prof. Sparrow, consists 
in a thorough knowledge of the grammars of the languages to be studied, in a familiar 
acquaintance with the idioms of Latin, Greek, and English, in an historical knowledge 
of classical authors, embracing a course of classical literature, and the writing of Greek 
and Latin, especially of Latin. We are truly glad to see that the writer refers to the 
importance of making Hebrew a part of the collegiate course. ‘If we read aright the 
signs of the times,” says the author, “ the day is not far distant when Hebrew will form 
an indispensable part of a liberal education. It is so in Germany now, and it will soon 
be so in this country. Perhaps it will be said, that a theological seminary is the proper 
place to study Hebrew. With equal propriety might it be said, that it is the proper 
place to learn Greek. A knowledge of Hebrew is necessary in order to enable the 
student to derive the full amount of profit from the instructions given in theological 


seminaries,’ etc. 


The duty of the Educated Men of the country. An Address delivered before the 
Eumenian and Philanthropic Societies of Davidson College, N. C., July 31, 
1839, By the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, M. A., Professor of Languages in said 
College. Raleigh, N. C.: ‘Turner & Hughes. 1839. pp. 32. 


The duties which are urged upon young men are, to be educated; to elevate pro- 
fessional character ; to promote the interests of literature, and of general education; 
to perform high and important services for the country ; and especially to advance 
the interests of Christianity. It is a well-conceived and well-written address, full of 
sound views and important principles. With such men as the author of this dis- 
course as teachers in our literary institutions, we have much to hope for the future 
well-being of our country. 


The Teacher Taught ; or the Principles and Modes of Teaching. By Emer. 
Davis. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. {a90. pp. 79. . _ 


Mr. Davis is now pastor of a Congregational church in Westfield, Ms. He was, for 
many years, principal of the Academy in Westfield, one of the most flourishing in- 
stitutions of the kind in the western part of Massachusetts. He is now a member of 
the State Board of Education. The little volume, whose title we have given, is of the 
most practical character. ‘I have endeavored to enter the school-house,” the author 
remarks, “with the teacher, at the commencement of his school, to tell him how to 
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arrange his school, how to manage the internal affairs of his little family, and how to 
instruct each class.” “lt has been my purpose to come directly to the aid of the 
common school teacher, to lay out his work, and to tell him how it is to be done.” 
The book is divided into thirteen chapters, and takes up mutual duties of parents and 
teachers, qualifications of teachers, arrangement and government of a school, first im- 
pressions, orthography, definitions, reading, penmanship, geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, visible illustrations, moral education, and the Bible. 


The Farmer’s Companion ; or Essays on the Principles and Practice of American 
Husbandry. With the Address, prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies of New Haven County, Connecticut. By the late 
Hon. Jesse Buel, Conductor of the “Cultivator.” Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 303. 


Judge Buel died at Danbury, Ct., Oct. 6, 1839, just afler this volume was printed. 
He had long been one of the most eminent scientific and practical agriculturists which 
our country has furnished. He devoted his most ardent zeal and untiring energies to 
the best earthly good of his countrymen. This volume contains the results of his long 
and rich experience in the subject. Some of the topics which he considers are, the 
importance of agriculture to a nation, the improvement of agriculture practicable and 
necessary, principles of the new and improved husbandry, agriculture considered as an 
employment, earths and soils, tillage, various kinds of crops, pastures, rules and 
suggestions, grass lands, rural embellishments, etc. 


The Infe and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Washington Irving. 
Abridged by the same, including the Author’s visit to Palos. With a Portrait, 
Map, and other illustrations. 1839. pp. 325. 


This volume is one of the series of the ‘‘ School Library” now publishing by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, and is elegantly printed and firmly bound. Of the merits of 
the work it is superfluous to speak. Washington Irving’s name is inseparably associated 
with that of the great Genoese discoverer. No book of the kind could be more in- 
teresting and useful to the older scholars in our schools. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, presented at 
the Annual Meeting, May 27, 1840. pp. 56. 


The Society have issued during the last year, including the infant series of twelve 
small books, twenty-nine new publications. The whole number of the Society’s publi- 
cations, including cards and various Sabbath School requisites, is 381, of which 208 are 
bound volumes. The Society has now on hand a large number of MSS. of various 
sizes and on various subjects, the publication of which must be delayed till the pecuniary 
affairs of the country have become more prosperous. The income of the Society for 
the year is about $12,000. Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong is President, Rev. Asa Bullard, 
Secretary, Rev. L. I. Hoadley, Recording Secretary, and Charles Scudder, Esgq., 
Treasurer of the Society. 


Annual Report presented by the Executive Committee of the Bible Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the 31st Anniversary, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, May 25, 


1840. pp. 24. 


The total amount of Bibles distributed during the past year was 4,217. The principal 
officers of the Society are the Rev. John Pierce, D. D. President; Rev. Henry Ware, 
D. D. Vice President; Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. 
George W. Blagden, Recording Secretary ; Henry Edwards, Esq. Treasurer; Edward 
Tuckerman, Esq. Auditor; and William T. Eustis, Esq. Keeper of the Depository, at 
No. 13 Liberty Square, Boston. The Board of Trustees consists of 17 gentlemen. The 
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Executive Committee are Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. George W. Blagden, and Henry 
Edwards, Esq. The Report by Dr. Parkman is an able and satisfactory justification of 
the course of Bible Societies in publishing versions of the Bible which are not absolutely 
perfect. An approximation to perfection is all that can be expected. 


Two Discourses preached before the First Congregational Society x Medford ; 
one upon leaving the Old Meeting- House ; and the other at the Dedication of the 
New. By Caleb Stetson, Minister of the Society. Boston: Isaac R. Butts. 
1840. pp. 60. 

The plantation of Medford was begun in 1630, In 1634, Rev. James Noyes supplied 
the people with preaching for about one year. It does not appear that he had any suc- 
cessor for nearly sixty years. Among the temporary supplies, were Rev. John Han- 
cock, afterwards of Lexington, and Rev. Dr. Colman of Brattle Street Church, Boston. 
From 1698 to 1708, Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge supplied the pulpit, though he was never 
ordained. Rev. Aaron Porter was ordained the first regular minister of the town, Feb. 
11, 1713. He died Jan. 24, 1722. Hissuccessor, Rev. Ebenezer Turell, was ordained Nov. 
25, 1724. He died in 1778. His successor, the Rev. David Osgood, D. D., was ordained 
Sept. 14, 1774, and died Dec. 12, 1822. Rev. Andrew Bigelow, now of Taunton, 
ordained 9th of July, 1823, remained three years. Mr. Stetson was ordained Feb. 28, 
1827. Soon after the death of Dr. Osgood, two new societies were formed, a Congrega- 
tional, of which Rev. A. R. Baker is now pastor, and an Universalist society. The dis- 
courses of Mr. Stetson detail, in an interesting manner, the various important events 
which have occurred in the town, and in the first religious society. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Discourse at the Annual Examination of the Students in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia, S.C. By A. W. Leland, D. D., Professor of Theology. 
1839. pp. 25. 


This discourse is devoted to a consideration of the causes of the inefficient condition 
of the Presbyterian churches in South Carolina. It is written with great plainness and 
point, and in such a manner as must arrest attention. Dr. Leland states, that it cannot 
he denied, that a comparison of the statistics of the Presbyterian denomination, with 
those recorded thirty years ago, exhibits a rate of increase deplorably small. The num- 
ber of pastors in the upper country was nearly as great in 1805, as it is now. At least 
25 churches, which then existed, are now extinct, and, in the Jast ten years, about 30 
Presbyterian ministers have removed from the State. Inthe middle and lower country, 
the denomination has increased both in strength and numbers, by the establishment of 
flourishing churches in Charleston, Columbia, Camden, Cheraw and other places. But 
causes exist which fatally prevent the prosperity of the great body of the churches. 
The principal cause, in Dr. Leland’s opinion, “is the habitual, systematic neglect, on 
the part of the Presbyterian churches generally, of supporting the ministry.” ‘ Three 
fourths of our churches raise less than $200 each, annually, upon an average, to support 
the ministry."’ “To remove the difficulty, every ehurch, now but partially supplied, 
should take prompt and decisive measures to have the entire labors of a faithful minister.” 
The address and the appendix are full of facts which seem fully to bear out the author’s 
positions. 


Discourse on Education, delivered at Braintree, Thursday, Oct. 24, 1839. By 
John Quincy Adams. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1840. pp. 36 


The venerable ex-president farnishes, in this address, interesting facts from the stores 
of his accumulated wisdom. He begins with some touching allusions to his own past 
history, and then proceeds to remark upon the Christian religion, its principal doctrines, 
its liberal tendency, its influence in advancing the cause of civilization, and education. 
He then closes with some observations on the enlightened spirit and conduct of our 
pilgrim fathers, in establishing schools, colleges, ete. 
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1 Letter to the Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston, occasioned by his Tract on 
Atonement. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street Church. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 64. 


The object of Mr. Gannett’s Tract, recently published by the American Unitarian 
Association, fs to show that “the popular doctrine of the atonement is condemned by 
reason, contradicted by Scripture, and fruitful of evils which every one must lament.” 
He “holds it, therefore, to be a duty to renounce and expose it.’’ There are two 
points in the Tract, to which Mr. Adams replies at considerable length. The ‘first is 
the misunderstanding and consequent misrepresentation of the Orthodox views of the 
atonement; the second is, the assertion that the doctrine of forgiveness through the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ, is “ irrational, unscriptural, and pernicious.” The whole 
argument of Mr. Adams is conducted in a bland, courteous and Christian spirit, as 
religious discussions, of all others, ought ever to be managed. The arguments adduced 
in favor of the cardinal doctrine of the atonement are pertinent and able. 


Baccalaureate Address, delivered at the Annual Commencement of Geneva College, 
NV. Y., Jugust 7, 1839. By Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of the College. 
Geneva: Stow & Frazee. 1839. pp. 32. 


The subject of this Address is the study of the Greek and Latin classics as a branch 
of liberal education. A large portion of it is taken up in answering the inquiry, “ Is 
the study of language fairly described, as the study of words instead of things?” 
This inquiry is satisfactorily answered from the fact, that the greater part of the 
distinct ideas which we have, even of visible objects, are acquired through their names, 
and would be lost, were their names lost. The remark of Condillac contains a profound 
and important truth, that “a talent for reasoning consists in a skilful use of language as 
an instrument of thought.’’ One great object in the study of language, is to acquire 
the power and fix the habit of using words with precision. It is no disadvantage, that 
the Greek and Roman languages are dead. They have, for this very reason, attained 
their highest perfection, and become fixed. The whole Address of Dr. Hale, two or 
three points of which we have thus indicated, is able, coherent and sound. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas Babington Macauley. In two 
volumes. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1840. pp. 456, 496. 


Mr. Macauley is the distinguished son of the excellent Zachary Macauley, the 
associate of Wilberforce, and long editor of the Christian Observer.. The son, now 
between forty and fifty years of age, was, for several years, one of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. He is now a leading member of the British 
Ministry. The essays in these volumes were all originally published in the Edinburgh 
Review. Those, who have read two of them, the articles on Milton and Bacon, will 
never forget them. They are among the most eloquent productions, in the periodical 
style of writing, to be found in the English language. There are other articles, in these 
two very acceptable volumes, of great interest and power. 


A Narrative of the state of Religion at Wickliffe Chapel, Hackney, London, in 
1839. By Andrew Reed, D. D., Pastor. Boston: Reprinted by Crocker & 
Brewster. 1840. pp. 94. 


Dr. Reed’s pastoral charge is situated in the east of London, in the parish of Stepney, 
surrounded by a large, but not dense population. Dr. Reed's church is flourishing. 
He has been pastor of it for twenty-five years. The pamphlet, which he addresses to 
his ministerial brethren of the County of Lancashire, gives a detailed account of the 
various means which he adopted, in connection with the deacons, and other members 
of his church, in promoting a revival, or what is termed, the advancement of religion, 
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in the church and congregation, in the year 1839. The account is written in the simple 
and graphic manner, which is characteristic of Dr. Reed’s productions. It will be read 
with interest and profit in the United States, where revivals of religion are so much 
more common than they are in the mother country. It is difficult to write on the 
subject of revivals of religion in language which is entirely unobjectionable. Some 
of the prejudice which exists against them is owing to the barbarous phraseology 
which a portion of their friends have employed in speaking of them. In this respect, 
Dr. Reed's account is a model of good taste, and happy and appropriate phraseology. 


The Thirty-Fifth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1839. With 
an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers and Benefactors. pp. 190. 


The Report of the Directors to the Forly-Fifth General Meeting of the Missionary 
Socrely, commonly called the London Missionary Society, 1839. pp. 190. 


The Third Annual Report of the Colonial Missionary Society, 1839. pp. 64. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. With an Appendix. 1839. pp. 40. 


Minutes of the Ninth Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, London, May 7th and 10th, 
1839. 


The Twenty-Fifth Report of the Staffordshire Association of Congregational 
Churches and Pastors, read at the Annual Meeting held at Litchfield, June 26, 


1839. pp. 23. 


Report of the General Committee of the Spring Hill College, Birmingham, for the 
Session, 1838-1839. pp. 24. 


Questions for Bible Classes ; intended for young people of fourteen years of age 
and upwards. London Religious Tract Society. 1839. pp. 72. 


For the eight pamphlets, whose titles we have just given, we are indebted to our 
excellent friend and correspondent, the Rev. James Matheson, D. D. of Wolver- 
hampton, England. 

The receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, from all sources, during the 
year, was £105,255 2s. 1ld., being an increase over those of the preceding year of 
about £3,000. The issues of Bibles or parts of the Bible, were 417,276, at home; from 
depots abroad, 240,792; total, 658,068. The total issues, from the commencement of 
the Society, amount to 11,546,111. 

The London Missionary Society has 554 stations and out-stations; 151 missionaries, 
39 European, and 382 native assistants; making a total of 572 European missionaries 
and assistants. Under the care of these are 101 churches, with 8,287 communicants, 
and 634 scheols, containing 41,792 scholars; being an increase during the year, of 16 
missionaries, 8 churches, 940 communicants, 66 schools, and 4,818 scholars. There are 
15 printing establishments. 

The Colonial Missionary Society is in connection with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. Its object is to promote evangelical religion among the Colonies 
of Great Britain. Sixteen missionaries are supported in the Canadas, and vigorous 
efforts are contemplated in the immense Australian Colonies. 

The Congregational Union of Scotland appear to be enjoying a vigorous existence. 
They employ laborers in various parts of the highlands and islands, support a theological 
academy at Glasgow, and carry on a correspondence with similar bodies elsewhere. 
Among the leading members of the Society, we observe the names of Dr. Wardlaw 
of Glasgow, Dr. Russell of Dundee, Dr. Paterson of Edinburgh, James F. Gordon, 


Esq., etc. 
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The Congregational Union of England and Wales report a very interesting annual 
meeting. The American delegates, Rev. Drs. Beman and Patton, were very cordially 
received, ‘‘and imparted deep interest to the proceedings.” All present were of one 
heart and one mind. No part of the transactions of the Assembly was more important 
than the measures taken to secure an early entrance on the great work of Home 
Missions. The Report takes up the subjects of publications, statistics, correspondence, 
and associations. The Treasurer is Benjamin Hanbury, Esq.; Secretary, Rev. Algernon 
Wells. There are four Trustees, and a Committee, consisting of twenty-one clergymen 
and sixteen laymen. 

The Staffordshire Association labors in a large county, comprising 1,184 square miles, 
and a population of more than 400,000 persons. There are 70 places of worship con- 
nected with the Congregationalists in the county. Of these, 26 are assisted by the 
Association. 

Spring Hill College, Birmingham, was opened August 28, 1838. In a short time, 
about fifteen students became connected with the seminary. Rev. F. Watts and 
Rev. T. R. Barker are the professors or tutors. Rooms are now provided for about 
32 students. Prof. Rogers of University College, London, teaches in intellectual 
philosophy. The founders of the institution are George Storer Mansfield, Esq., and 
his sisters, Mrs. Sarah Glover and Miss Elizabeth Mansfield. 

The Questions for Bible Classes, prepared by Dr. Matheson, appears well fitted to 
arouse the mind of the pupil, as well as to enlighten his conscience and impress his 
feelings. It is a valuable and useful book of the kind. 


Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. Vol. I. Savannah: Printed for 
the Society. 1840. pp. 308. 


This Society was incorporated December 19, 1839. John M. Berrien is President; 
James M. Wayne and M. H. M’Allister, Vice Presidents; I. K. Tefft, Corresponding 
Secretary; and William B. Stevens, Recording Secretary. The number of resident 
members is 112. The number of corresponding members is 128. The contents of this 
interesting volume, the first fiuits of the Society’s toil, are the Anniversary Oration, 
delivered before the Suciety by the Hon. William Law; a New and Accurate Account 
of South Carolina, Georgia, etc., London, 1733; a Voyage to Georgia, in 1735, by 
Francis Moore; an Impartial Inquiry into the State and Utility of the Province of 
Georgia, London, 1741; Reasons for establishing the Colony of Georgia, ete., London, 
1733; and a Sketch of the Life of Gen. James Oglethorpe, by Thomas Spalding, Esq. 
The volume is very well printed, and is every way worthy of the attention of the 
citizens of Georgia, and of antiquarians generally. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Miseries or War. Authentic documents prove that the number of sick and 
wounded who were received into the French hospitals during the campaign from the 
banks of the Saale to those of the Niemen were 420,000; of whom, at an average, not 
more than a ninth were prisoners taken from the allies. If such were the losses to 
the victors, it may be readily believed that those of the vanquished were still greater ; 
and putting the two together, it may fairly be concluded, that from October 1, 1806, to 
June 30, 1307, that is, during a period of nine months, one million of human beings 
were consigned to military hospitals, of whom at least 100,000 perished, independent 
of as many more who were slain in battle. 
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West Iypra Pranters. It appears from a note in Mr. Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, vol. vi. p. 131, that since 1820, the West India planters have been 
paying in duties, taxes, etc. at least 75 per cent. on their income, and, under low 
prices, at least 100 per cent. The compensation money, £20,000,000, will not, after 
all deductions are made, yield £25 a head, or more than 33 per cent. to the proprietors. 


Horrors oF THE Stave Trape. The present extent and horrors of the slave trade 
are more than doubled ; at least 200,000 victims are annually imported to the West; 
Cuba receives 55,000 a year; while the numbers devoted to the Brazils are still on 


the increase. 


University or Upsat 1x Swepen. By the last account which we have seen, this 
University was attended by 1,381 students, of whom only five were foreigners ;— 
students of theology 318, jurisprudence 226, medicine 148, philosophy 361, undisposed 
of at the beginning of the session 268. Of these, 133 were nobles, 353 sons of the 
clergy, 269 of citizens, 184 of peasants, 219 of government officers, 218 of other con- 
ditions. The greater part of them were aged from 20 to 25 years. At present, the 
Swedish government is engaged with the project of attaching professors of the military 
sciences to many of the public schools. 


Pest 1n Huncary. This University enumerates, besides a president and vice- 
president, in theology 7 professors, jurisprudence 6, medicine 18, philosophy 19. In 
1836, the number of persons promoted to the degrees of doctor were, divinity 8, laws 5, 
medicine 45, chirurgery 9, philosophy 7. 


Expenses AT THE GeRMAN Universities. The expenses of students at the 
different Universities vary considerably. The greatest expenses are incurred at 
Berlin, Griefswalde, Rostock, Kiel, Géttingen, Leipsic; next to these, Prague, Vienna, 
Jena, Breslau, Halle, Giessen, Marburg, Bonn, Munich, Erlaugen, Wartzburg. The 
cheapest are Heidelberg, Tubingen and Freiburg. In the first class, a student’s outlays 
for college fees and his living upon a scale of respectability are about £120 per annum ; 
in the second, £90; and in the last, about £70. A student, however, can live tolerably 
well at a much less rate. 


ENCOURAGING TO THE FRIENDS OF Missions.—It appears that at Honolulu, (Sandwich 
Islands,) the first church and congregation have commenced a stone meeting-house, 144 feet 
by 78, the walls of which, including the basement and underground story, have been raised 
about 20 feet. The King has given $3,000 in money toward its erection, and voluntary con- 
tributions of about $2,500 more have been made by the chiefs and people. It is expected that 
a much larger sum wil] be needed for raising it fifteen feet higher, and completing it. The second 
«church and congregation have nearly finished a substantial meeting-house, 125 feet by 60. The 
walls are 3 feet thick and 13 feet high, and it contains 8 large pannel doors and 16 glass windows. 

Another like specimen of spirit may be seen in the reports of last year’s “ contributions.” At 
‘Waimea, (Kanai,) $100 have been raised for the support of schools ; and we have at Waiahia : 


For foreign missions, ; , ‘ : ° : ° $25 00 
For the seminary, . ‘ , ° , ° ° 20 00 
For erection of the second church at Honolulu, . ° ° , 84 00 
For support of native teachers, . . ° ‘ ° ° 125 00 
Fer support of their pastor, ‘ , , ° ‘ ° 62 00 
For a church bell ° ‘ . ‘ , ° ° 100 00 


$416 00 
It appears that at Kailua, Gov. Adams has made an effort to introduce the manufacture of cot- 
ton, and with some-success. A considerable number of females have made good proficiency in the 
art of spinning; four young men have learned to weave; 12 pieces, 400 yards, of plain and 
awilled cotton have been manufactured ; some of the latter were plaid. Most of the cloth was 
woven under the superintendence of a foreigner ; one piece, however, was woven by the natives, 
anaided.— Boston Mer, Jour. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





The following statistics of Ordinations, Installa- 
tions, and Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive 
and accurate as we can make them from the papers 
published by the different denominations of Chris- 
tians to which we have access. 





WILLIAM BAILEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Buxton, Maine, April 


1, 1840. 
JOSIAH = TILTON, Bap. ord. pastor, Limerick, Me. 
April 15. 
THOMAS F. CURTIS, Bap. ord. Turner, Me. May 7. 
LORENZ B. ALLEN, Bap. ord. pastor, Thomaston, Me. 


May 27. 

WILLIAM CUSHING, Unit. ord. Evang. Calais, Me. June 10. 

— H. - MoRDOUGH, Cong. inst. pastor, Sucarappa, Me. 
one 

vars - erate Cong. ord. pastor, New Castle, Me. 
une 1 


RANSOM M. SAWYER, Bap. ord. Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, April 8, 1840. 


— CA PENTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Keene, N. H. April 


JOHN “PARKMAN, Unit. ord. pastor, Dover, N. H. April 22. 
EZRA A. ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Surry, N. H. A - 28. 
JOUN M. E1118, Cong. inst. pastor, Hanover, N H. 13. 
JOHN THOMPSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Winchester, N. H. 


May 

wiih ‘SILSBEE, Unit. ord. pastor, Walpole, N. H. 
uly 1. 

BENJAMIN BURGE, Cong. ord. pastor, Enfield, N. H. July 1. 


CALVIN R. BATCHELDER, Cong. ord. pastor, Westmin- 
ster, E. P,, Vermont, April 22, 1840. 
NELSON I BARBUUR, Cong. inst. pastor, Dummerston, Vt. 


JOSEPH i. SHERWIN, Bap. ord. pastor, Wallingford, Vt. 


PRESTON CUMMINGS, Cong. inst. pastor, Buckland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Jan. 1 1340. 

AMOS SAVAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Williamstown, Ms. 
Jan, 22. 

DAVID EASTMAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Leverett, Ms. Feb. 12. 

JOSEPH mas CROSS, Cong. inst. pastor, West Boylston, Ms. 
March 

DANIEL re Poor, Cong. ord. pastor, Foxboro’, Ms. March 


Il. 
SAMUEL IL. ROCKWOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Hanson, Ms. 


March Il. 

AUGUSTUS C. L. ARNOLD, Unit. inst. pastor, Fall River, 
Ms. March 25. 

WILLARD a" Cong. inst. pastor, Abington, North 

Ch., Ms. April 8. 

PERULEY C. “BANDERSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Beverly 
(Farms) Ms. April 8. 

CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, Unit. ord. pastor, Hubbardston, 
Ms. April 15. 

HIRAM A. GRAVES, ee. ie 7 tor, Lynn, Ms. April 16. 

WILLIAM J. BUDDINGTO Joug. ord. pastur, Charles- 


town, Ma. Apri! 22. 
SAMUEL, w. FIELD, Bap. inst. pastor, Methuen, Ms. 
pril 22. 
Jor. (MANN, Cong. inst. pastor, Salem, Ms., Howard Street 
h., May 6. 
OTIS R. BACHE! JOR, Bap. ord. Lowell, Ms. May 7. 
a M. FaY, Cong. ord. pastor, Hardwick, Ms. 


WH ARD M. HARDING, Cong. ord. pastor, Princeton, Ms. 
STEPHEN B. PAGE, Bap. ord. Evang. Newton, Ms. May 


31. 
CALEB BLOOD, Bap. ord. pastor, Rehoboth, Ms. June 3. 
—_— Ly COLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Amberst, Ms. 


URIS at | UNDERWOOD, Bap. ord. pastor, Spencer, Ms. 
une 10. 

DAVID GODDARD, Bap. ord. Leominster, Ms. June 10. 
= D. CLaRk, Cong. ord. pastor, Ashfield, Ms. June 


CHMISTOPHER E. GADSBY, D. D. Epis. Cons. Bishop of 
, Boston, Ms. June 21. 
SIDNEY "HOLMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, West Millbury, Ms. 


July 8. 

EDWARD STONE, Unit. ord. Evang. Providence, Rhode 
Island, April -7, 1840. 

as mind iB. BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Lonsdale, R. I. 


Jur 
SILAS “LEONARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Wakefield, R. I. July 1. 


}. ERSKINE EDWARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Stonin 
Connecticut, April @, 1840. P wm 
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on ~ CHURCHILL, Cong. ord. pastor, Woodbury, Ct. April 
22. 
DAVID a. SHERMAN, Cong ord. Evang. New Haven, Ct. 


May 
GROV eI 
May 2 20. 
— c. ‘rede Cong. ord. pastor, Green Farms, Ct. 
une 4 
ABEL NICHOLS, Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, Ct. June 9. 
RALPH V. LYON, Bap. ord. pastor, Hampton, Ct. June 17. 
BENJAMIN M. YARRINGTON, Epis. ord. priest, Green- 
wich, Ct. June 23, 


. BROWNEL L, Cong. inst. pastor, Sharon, Ct, 


HENRY 8. REDFIELD, Pres. ord. pastor, Huron, New York, 
Sept. 5, 1839. 
A. T. CHESTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Saratoga, Spa., N. Y. 


Dec. 17 
sooo? ty HARRINGTON, Pres. 


inst, pastor, Morrisville, 
Y. Jan. 15, 1840. 
JAMES HI!.DRETH, Pren. ord, pastor, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
March 10. 


IRA INGRAHAM, Pres. inst. pastor, Lyons, N. Y. March 10. 


8. P. M. HASTINGS, Pres. inst, pastor, Vernon Centre, 
N. Y. March !1. 
an + BROUGHTON, Bap. ord. Governeur, N. Y. 
Mare Il. 
—. P. STILLWELL, Bap. ord. Walworth, N. Y, 
arch I 
JOSEPH 3. ‘DRUMMOND, Bap. ord. Richville, N. Y. 
March I: 


V.D. REED, Pres. ord. pastor, Stillwater, N. Y. March 18. 

DANIEL STEWART, Pres. inst pastor, Ballston Spa, N. 
April 1. 

—s H. HASTINGS, Pres. 

April 2, 

HARKY y eMirn: 4 ord. Ellery, N. Y. April 8. 

ELISHA ROBBINS, Bap. ord. Summit, N. Y. April 8. 

ma 4x F. HURL BURT, Cong. ord. Evang. Marshall, 


ord. pastor, Ludlowville, 


N. Y. April 8. 
STANL EY. P. HOUGH, Cong. ord. Evang. Marshall, N. Y. 
April 8. 


ISAAC LAWTON, Bap. ord. Kinderhook, N. Y. April 14. 
LUCAS HUBBELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Vienna, N. Y¥. April 15. 
sous sat DANA, Pres. inst. pastor, North Canaan, N. ¥. 


1 16, 
JOSEP 8. LORD, Pres. ord. pastor, Borodino, N. Y. 
April 2 
GRIFFIN OWEN, Pres. ord, pastor, Cohocksink, N. Y. 


3. mM? VAN BUREN, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Cohoes, N. Y. 
April 23. 
oe N. JUDD, Pres. inst. pastor, Catskill, N. Y. April 


JOHN G. JOHNSON, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. May 20 

C. 8. VAN SAN’VOORD, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. May 26. 

JOHN NOBLE, Epis. ord. priest, Fonda, N. Y. June 4, 

JUEL WOOD, Ret. Dutch inst. pastor, Fort Miller, N. Y. 
June 25. 

THOMAS BRIGHT, Bap. ord. Richland, N. ¥. 


GEORGE. YOUNG, Bap. ord. Burlington, New Jersey, March, 
10, 1840. 

GEORGE ELY, Pres. ord. pastor, Nottingham Square, N, J. 
April 29. 

JAMES ADAMS, Fris. ord. priest, Newark, N. J. May 28. 

GODFREY F. HAWK, Christian ord. pastor, Branchville, 
N. J. May 31. 


B. % ALLISON, Bap. ord. Willistown, Pennsylvania, Aprit 


1840 
JAMES w. PHILLIPS, Pres. 
May 19. 


NATHANIEL J. WILBUR, Bap. ord. Evang. Baltimore, 
Maryland, March 16, 1840. 

c. STARTZMAN, Ret. Dutch ord. pastor, Williamsport, Md. 
March 25. 
. 3. GRA FF, Pres. inst. pastor, Snow Hill and Pitt's Creek, 
Md. May ’8. 


GEORGE J. WOOD, Pres. ord. pastor, Washington, District 
Columbia, April 18, 1840. 


ROBERT C. LEACHMAN, 
Virginia, March 13, 1840. 
— G. DOAK, Pres. inst. pastor, 


inst. pastor, Mount Joy, Pa. 


Bap. ord. Prince William Co. 
Clarksville, Va. April 


THOMAS HOLLAND, Bap. ord. Perkin’s Creek, South 


uurolina, March 28, 1840. 


G. H. W. — Pres. inst. paetor, Washington, Georgia, 
April 19. 


SOLON LINDSLEY, Bap. ord. Nashville, Tennessee, May 5, 
1340. 


WILLIAM G. CRAIG, Bap. ord. Great Crossing, Kentucky, 
March Ve 1840. 

MOSES AIKEN, ord. Bush Creek, Ky. March 30. 

CHARLES A. CLARK, Bap. ord. Medina, Ohio, March 12, 


1840. 
THOMAS GOODWIN, Bap. ord. Cincinnati, O. April 5. 
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MICHAE!, WHITE, Bap. ord. Muskingum, O. April 18. 
a ¥ WILDER, Pres. inst. pastor, Georgetown, O. 


BENJAMIN TEMPLETON, Pres. ord. Evang. by Ripley 
Presbytery, O. May 15. 


MOSES LELAND, Bap. ord. Green Township, Indiana, 


March 28, 1840. 
—_ r “NicMASTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Princeton, Ia. 


vy 5. 
JOHN “VARICK DODGE, Pres. ord. pastor, Evansville, Ta. 
June 6. 


8. K. KELLAM, Bap. ord. Hillsboro’, Illinois, March 22, 
1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 108. 





SUMMARY. 


Ordinations....++- 77 STATES. 
Inatallations....... 


Consecration ..ossceseeees 





1 Main@cceccccccccccscccce 
-~— New Hampshire. 
Tetalccccccccccccccccece 108 Vermont..eeeee 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island. 









OFFICES. 


Virginia....ccceee 
South Carolina... ° 
Georgia..... 
Tennessee 
Kentucky. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana... ee 
Total.ccoccceccccveccecss 108 Bilinolecccccccccccccecccee 


Pastors.... 
Evangelist 
Priests.... 
Bishop...+seee 

Not epecified......s0cscs. “ 





Detalececcccecsesescosese 





DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 

1839. September....sse00 1 

December .. core I 

1840. January .. coe 8B 

Congregational....ssseee+ 30 February. im 2 
Presbyterian .. coe 24 March.. coo 21 
Episcopalian .... « § April... cooce Sf 
Baptist..... . 38 May... eoooe 2 
Ret. Dutch e 4 FORE ccccesese ecooe 17 
Unitarian... na § Julveceee coccccccee = § 
Christian ...c0e eocccccee 1 Notspecified...ccsccssese 2 


Petal.c cc. coccccccccccccs 108 Petal sccoceoceceseccsccs 108 
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DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 





PETER NOURSE, at. 65, Cong. Phippsburgh, Maine. 
WILLIAM D. SEWALL, at. 26, Vassalboro’ » Me. 


JOHN H. CHURCH, D.D. et. 68, Cong. Pelham, New 
Hampshire, June 12, 1840. 
CALEB CLARK, at. 43, Rumney, N. H. March 26. 


or» ee et. 77, Cong. Fairfield, Vermont, 
eb. 18, 18410. 

CHESTER WRIGHT, et. 63, Cong. Hardwick, Vt. 0 16. 
JAMES PERRY, et. 83, Meth. Plainfield, Vt. May 13. 


ee Saar, et. 34, Bap. Boston, Massachusetts, 
Apri 
WILLIAM, EATON, et. 56, Cong. West Brookfield, Ms. 


sou’. KIRKLAND, D. D. et. 69, Unit. Boston, Ms. 
sont auGusTus DODGE, et. 29, Bap. Lexington, Ms. 


soLOMON B. INGRAM, et. 33, Cong. Sunderland, Ms. 

me 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, D. D. at. 63, Unit. Boston, Ms. 
died at Cuba, June 12. 

a THAYER, D. D. et. 71, Unit. Lancaster, Ms. 
une ° 

EPHRAIM SPAULDING, et. 37, Cong. Westboro’, Ms. for- 
merly Missionary at Sandwich Islands, June 28. 


JORDAN REXFORD, at. 70, Meth. Smithfield, Rhode Island, 
May 5, 1840. 


JOHN OWEN COLTON, at. 30, Cong. New Haven, Con- 
necticut, April 20, 1840. 


HIRAM HOLCOMB, at. 36, Cong. New Haven, Ct. May 1. 
SYLVESTER HOVEY, at. 43, Cong. Hartford, Ct. May 6. 


wassen STONE, eat. 83, East Ridge, New York, March 
26, 

DARWIN. 3. MASON, Granville, N. Y. April 14. 

JEREMIAH HOI.MES, Bap. Richland, N. April 17. 

THOMAS HOLLIDAY, et. 69, Pres. "Minisink, PN. Y. April 


ALVA NEAL, et. 47, New York, N. Y. May 20. 


JAMES V. C. ROMEYN, at. » Dutch Ref. Hackensack, 
New Jersey, June 27, 1840 


— SPEARS, Bap. Maple Creek, Pennsylvania, Jan. 2, 


BEN). . McGILI., Bap. Philadelphia, Pa. April 2. 
DEMETRIUS A. GALITZIN, et. 70, Cath. Loretto, Pa. 


May 6. 
JESSE CHESNEY, Meth. Baltimore, Maryland, April 22, 
1840. 
SIMON WILMER, at. 66, Epis. Charles Co. Md. May 23. 


HENRY G. SEGAR, Bap. Newton, Virginia, March 12. 


JAM ee zt. 88, Bucombe Co. North Carolina, March 
28, 1340. 


JOHN B. VAN DYCK, Walterborough, South Carolina, Jan. 
. b 


JOHN GLENN LIKENS, at. 36, Pres. near La Grange, Geor- 
gia, April 30, 1840. 


we. . aOR, et. 27, Pres. Natchez, Mississippi, March 
A. P. ‘BRADLEY, Bap. near Middleton, Mi. 
JOHN .. Bae, Bap. Robertson Co. Tennessee, March 
ALANSON ‘C. HALL, Cong. Pulaski, Ten. formerly Mis- 


sionary at Ceylon, April 13. 
JOSEPH I. FOOTE, et. 43, Pres. Knoxville, Ten. April 21. 


SAMUEL W. MAY, Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27, 1840. 
JOSIAH W. POWERS, eat. 47, Bap Putnam, O. March 31. 
DAVID C. BULLES, at. 47, Bap. Jeshenn, O. April 20. 
ANDREW POAG, Yellow S| ring, O. April 29. 

SOLON G. PUTNAM, at. 3 , Cong. Granville, O, May 19. 


WM. FISHER, at. 65, Pres. Allensville, Indiana, April 19, 
1840. 


— RIPLEY, 2t. 63, Cong. Endor, Illinois, Sept. 4, 
JAMES DAVIS, Bap. Randolph Co. Ill. Jan, 18, 1840. 
ISAAC CLINTON, et. 82, Pres. Lowville, March 18, 1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 48. 
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Preshyterian..coccecccccss 8 1839, September....scsece i 
Unitarian..cccccccccsceee 3 1840, Jaruary..cccccceeee 8 
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Methodist....ccccccccsees 8 Marcheesececseceee 9 
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OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1840. 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 


CATION 


Tue American Education Society held 
its Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting at the 
Rooms of the Central American Education 
Society, in the city of New York, on 
Thursday, May 14, 1840, at 40’clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President of 
the Society, not being present, Henry 
Dwight, Esq, of Geneva, N. Y., one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
the Rev. William Patton, D. D., of New 
York city. 

The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, Secretary 
of the Central American Education Society, 
was appointed Clerk of the meeting. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer not being present, his 
Annual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor, was read by Charles 
Starr, Esq., Treasurer of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society, and the same was 
adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, for public services. The Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Wil- 
liams College, closed the meeting with 
prayer. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment, and the Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. | 
LL. D., President of the New York Theo- | 
logical Seminary, one of the Vice Presidents, 


SOCIETY. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. S. S. Schmucker, D. D., 
of Gettysburg, Pa. 

An abstract of the Report was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Society. 

On motion of the Rev. Prof. Proudfit, of 


New York, seconded by the Rev. Absalom 
Peters, D. D., of New York, 


Resolved, That the Report, an abstract 
of which has now heen read, be accepted 
and adopted; and be printed under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


On motion of the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
of Boston, seconded by the Rev. William 
Patton, D. D., of New York, 


Resolved, That we would gratefully 
acknowledge the goodness of God in the 
conversion of the many young men in the 
recent revivals of religion, and that we 
would regard this as a call from Him, to 
increased efforts in selecting and qualifying 
those of them who are suitable candidates 
for the Christian ministry. 


On motion of the Rev. Prof. Fowler, of 
Amherst College, seconded by the Rev. 
Ansel D. Eddy, of Newark, N. J., 

Resolved, That independently of the origi- 
nal object for which the American Educa- 
tion Society was established, the good which 
it has incidentally accomplished in the provi- 
dence of God, demands the grateful acknowl- 
edgiments of the friends of learning and re- 
ligiun. 

On motion of the Rev. Joel Parker, 
seconded by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 


D. D. of New York, 





Resolved, That the American Education 
Society is especially entitled to the patron- 
age of clergymen and gentlemen in the 
other learned professions, and the more 
intelligent and cultivated classes of society 





presided on the occasion. 
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Appropriate and interesting addresses | 
were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Proud- | 


fit, Winslow, Patton, Fowler, and Parker. 

The meeting was then closed with the | 
benediction, by the Rev. Samuel Fisher, | 
D. D. of Ramapo, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR. 


Hon Samuel Hubbard, LL. D., President. 
William Bartlett, Esq, Vice President. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL D. Sharon, Ct. 

Rev. Aahbel Green, DOD. LL D. Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jeremiah Day, D D. LL. D. Pres. Yale Col. 

Rev Eliphalet Nott, D. 0 LL. 1), Pres. Union Col. 

Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. Boston. 

Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. Middlebury. 

Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. Clinton, N. Y. 

Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 

Rev. William Allen, D D. Northampton, Ms. 

Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D. Franklin, Ms. 

Rev. James Richards, D. D. Prof. Th. Sem. Auburn. 

Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pres. Lane Seminary. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Pres. Amherst Col. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Pres. Brown Univ. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, V.D Prof. Th. Sem Andover. 

Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 

Rev, Joseph Peony, 1) 0D. 

Rev. John Wheeler, D D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL 1) Ch. N.Y. Univ. 

Rev. Robert H Bishop, D. 1. Pres. Miami Univ. 

Rev. Geo. E. Pierce, D. D. Pres. West. Reserve Col. 

Rev. Bennet Tyler, DD. Pres. Connnect. Th. Inst. 

Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D_ Prof. Th Sem. Bangor. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Hlinois College. 

Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D Pres. Th. Sem. Andover. 

Rev. Thomas McAuley, D D. LL.D New York. 
Zachariah Lewis, Esq. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, ). D. Pres Williams College. 

Hon. Thomas 8. Williams, LL D. Hartford, Ct. 
Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 

Hon. Charles Marsh, LL D. Woodstock, Vt. 

Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Ms. 

Hon. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H. 


Directors. 


Rev. Brown Emerson, D. D. 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Arthur Tappan, Esq. 

Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Rev. John Codman, D. D. 

Rev. William Cogswell, PD. D. 

Rev. Ralph Emerson, DD. 

Rev. William Patton, D. D. 

Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 

Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. 

Rev. George W. Blagden. 


Rev. William Cogswell, D. D., Secretary. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq., Treasurer. 
Hon. Pliny Cutler, Auditor. 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. John Codman, D. D. 

Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 

Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, 

Rev George W. Blagden, 
and the Secretary. 


Financial Committee. 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Hon. William J. Hubbard, 
and the Treasurer. 





ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Nearly a quarter of a century has passed 


_away since this Society was formed. During 


this period, it has experienced seasons of 
prosperity, and of adversity. But from the 
commencement of its existence to the 
present time, in all trials, it has been 
sustained by the Great Head of the church, 
who, by his word and providence, seems to 
have been saying to its Directors, in the 
language with which he addressed his 
ancient people: ‘* Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward,’”’—notwith- 
standing embarrassments and difficulties, 
strenuously and perseveringly exert your- 
selves to introduce devotedly pious, able 
and efficient laborers into the field of 
harvest.—Urged onward by such indications 
of the will of God, and inspired with the 
hope consequent upon obedience to his 
commands, they have prosecuted their 
object in faith and trust. 

In preparing this Annual Report, the 
Directors have felt that they could perform 
no better service than, in connection with a 
detail of the operations of the year, to 
present some important reasons for increased 
efforts in behalf of this enterprise, which 
has so signally received the Divine appro- 
bation. A full and candid discussion of this 
subject it was thought, would serve to 
enlighten the community, and thus prepare 
them for more extended and vigorous 
exertions. 


Importance of the Society.—This appears 
from the deficiency of properly qualified 
ministers, and from the fact that this 
deficiency will not be supplied in the 
ordinary way, or without a society of this 
nature. This is evident from the past 
history of the church and ministry, espe- 
cially in this land. The number of such 
ministers has been decreasing in proportion 
to the population almost from the settlement 
of the country by the New England pilgrims 
to the present time. When this Society 
was formed, there were not in this whole 
country more than about 1,500 collegially 
educated ministers—one to 6,000 souls, and 
this deficiency was rapidly increasing ; and 
though through the efforts of this Society 
and similar institutions, the proportion has 
changed for the better, yet the improvement 
is still small. This appears by a glance at 
merely one fact. The population of the 
United States is now nearly twice as large 
as it was when the Society was established, 
and it is believed that they are not now 
4,000 collegially educated ministers in the 
land. And though there are some—even 
many ministers who may be respectably 
qualified to preach the gospel, that have 
never received a collegiate education, yet 
the number of such ought not certainly to 
be reckoned greater than the number of 
collegially educated ministers. This liberal 
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computation would make only about 8,000 
ministers in the land competently qualified 
to preach, while the population amounts 
probably to about 16,000,000—one to 2,000 ; 
and as the parochial societies throughout 
the country on an average do not embrace 
probably more than 600 people each, the 
proportion will be only one to 3,000 or 4,000 
souls. And the fact that sume ministers 
find it difficult to obtain employment, is no 
conclusive evidence that there is a supply. 
There always were some clergymen who 
could not find employment. It was so 
before the Education Society existed, as 
well as now, and so it will continue to be. 


The importance of the Society is further 
shown from the testimony of distinguished 
individuals; of different Branch and Auxili- 
ary Societies ; and also of similar institutions, 
inserted in the Report. 


Principles and Plan of the Society — 
The present plan of the Society has essen- 
tially been in existence during fourteen 
years; and it is probably now nearly as 
perfect as the nature of things will admit, 
and receives very generally the approbation 
of the community. Testimony is adduced | 
in the Report from distinguished individuals, | 
expressing their views in favor of the 
principles and present system of operation, | 
of the Society. 

} 





Thorough Education.—From the com- 
mencement of its existence, the Society 
has required that its beneticiaries pursue a | 
regular and thorough education in preparing 
for the ministry. While they wish not to 
control or interfere with the education of 
other young men who shall seek the sacred 
office, yet it is by them deemed best, that, 
ordinarily, none should receive the patron- 
age of this Institution who do not pass 
through college, and take also a regular 
three years’ course of theological study. 
The reasons for this have often been speci- 
fied and urged. They appear happily pre- 
sented and enforced, in extracts from reports 
of Branch societies, and of similar institu- 
tions. 


Quarterly Returns and Appropriations. 
On this subject there has been but very 
little change. It soon became apparent to 
the Directors, that quarterly reports made 
in the present form of the Schedules, were 
not too often or too particular, for the 
benefit of the young men, or of the Society 
whose patronage they receive. This fre- 
quent examination, and remembrance of 
accountability, have a happy effect in form- 
ing habits of economy, industry, sobriety 
and application to their studies, and of life 
generally. The quarterly appropriations 
are also more beneficial to the recipients 
than semi-annual or annual grants. Re- 





ceived in small amounts, the students will 


be more likely to expend their appropriations 
with caution and frugality, than if they were 
received at once in a large annual amount. 
It is believed that this course of procedure 
now meets the approbation of the commu- 
nity very generally. 


Loaning System.—The loaning system 
was not adopted at the commencement of 
the Society, but was introduced in the 
course of afew years, after much consul- 
tation and reflection, and by the advice of 
many judicious friends, with the approbation 
and desire of most of those who were 
beneficiaries at that time. It operates asa 
regulator, or as a preventive of many evils. 
Its influence in all respects has been salu- 
tary, and no unhappy results have appeared. 
Besides the good effects of the system ina 
moral view, nearly $40,000 have in this 
way been refunded to the Society. 

Testimony from various sources in favor 
of this part of the system of operations is 
adduced and inserted in the Report. 


Caution in receiving and retaining In- 
dividuals as Beneficiaries.—The most rigid 
rules which can with propriety be enforced 
in admitting young men to the patronage of 
the Institution, have been adopted. Adhe- 
rence to these is strictly demanded. Satis- 


factory testimonials and particular exami- 


nation are required, and a tull complhance 
with the requirement is enjoined. And 
when a beneficiary proves him-eelf unworthy 
the assistance which he has receivéd from 
the Society, his name is stricken from the 
list of those who receive benefactions. A 
recurrence to the Rules of the Society 
must satisfy every candid mind, that the 
Directors have adopted every desirable 
precautionary measure to prevent abuses of 
the charities of the Institution. 


Pastoral Supervision.—This important 
service, which, devolves principally upon 
the Secretary, has been discharged as far 
as other paramount duties would permit. 
Some assistance in this department of labor, 
has been rendered by other officers of the 
Society. Pastoral duty of this nature is 
beneficial to the individuals over whom it is 
exercised, and to the Society itself. Its 
effects, through these young men, are also, 
salutary upon the institutions with which 
they are connected. Happy would it be, 
were our colleges favored with an officer, 
whose duty it should be to take a special 
and spiritual oversight of all their students. 
The most beneficial results might be ex- 
pected to appear in their moral and religious 
deportment. 


Number assisted.—The number of dif- 
ferent individuals aided by the Parent So- 
ciety and its Branches since the last Anni- 
versary, is as follows— 255 in 18 Theo- 
logical Seminaries, 484 in 29 Colleges, 183 
in 57 Academies ;—amounting in all to 
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922 in 104 institutions. Of these, 546 were 1821, $13,108; 1822, 15,949; 1823, $11,- 
assisted at institutions in the New England | 545; 1824, $9,454; 1826, $16,596; 1827, 
States, and 376 at institutions in the Middle, | $33,094; 1828, $51,591; 1829, $30,084 ; 
Southern, and Western States. The num-| 1830, $30,710; 1831, $40,450; 1832, 
ber of new beneficiaries received during the | $42,030 ; 1833, $47,836; 1834, $57,818; 
year, is 138. A large number who had | 1835, $83,062; 1836, $63,227; 1837, 
previously enjoyed the patronage of the | $65,574; 1838, $55,660; 1839, $55,075 ; 
Society, have not the past year either | 1840, $51,963. 
solicited or received aid. The reasons for 
this are—some have suspended their nation | Amount of Earnings.—The earnings of 
for a time, being engaged in — school, | the beneficiaries have been much as usual, 
and others have received larger supplies | evincing a commendable zeal in makin 
from their parents or friends. The benetici- | effurts to sustain themselves. Owing oe 
arics have understood that it was particu- | delinquency on the part of some of the 
a dg oy) of cet a — —_ —— _— a os —a _ 
snou apply for assistance unless absolute | all the beneficiaries has not been returned to 
and immediate necessity required it. These | the Rooms of the Parent Society ; but from 
individuals are considered as still connected | the returns which have been received, (and 
with the Society, and expect at some future |these have been somewhat general), it 
time, perhaps the present year, again to/ appears that the sum earned is $31,972. 
request aid, and must receive it, or they | The sum of earnings reported from year to 
will become disheartened, and some of them | vear the last fourteen years, is as follows, 
probably abandon their favorite object of | viz:—1827, $4,000; 1828, $5,149; 1829, 
pursuit, the ministry of Christ. These | $8,728; 1830, $11,010; 1831, $11,460; 
individuals are not embraced in the prece- | 1832, $15,568; 1833, $20,611; 1834, 
ding estimate. Were they to be added to | $26,268; 1835, $29,829; 1836, $33,502; 
the number, it would probably be increased | 1837, $39,685; 1838, $37,844; 1839, 
to 1,100 or 1,200. The Society has aided | $33,177; 1840, $31,972—amounting in 
in the whole since it commenced operations, | all to $309,203. 
3,268, in a course of preparation for the 
ministry, a large proportion of whom have} mount Refunded.—The sum refunded 
entered upon the active duties of their) by the beneficiaries the last year is $4,784 
office. 84, thus furnishing means for the education 
rhe number aided in each succeeding of others to preach the gospel of salvation. 
eg aye the mrmotion of ie Bectety, te, The several sums refunded to this time is 
235, 156, 300, 404, 624, 604, 673, 807, 912,| cedine, Arsil 0, 1826, $399 GO tw eas, 
j0se, 1008, 1,558, 1,141, 901,993. | poe Gee iaee, nea Ss; tome, Sate On, 
Thus it appears that the number assisted | 1830, $ 1,007 84; 1831, 82,647 63; 1832, 
during the first five years is 618, average | $1,312 77; 1833, $2,113 27; 1834, $1,- 
nuinber in a year, 124; the second five | 247 78; 1835, $2,957 14; 1836, $4,332 
years, 1,039, average number, 208; the |53; 1837, $7,644 10; 1838, $4,467 95; 
third five years, 1,988, average uumber, | 1839, $4,426 40; 1840, $4,784 eth 
398; the fourth five years, 4,472, average | making $39,760 84. : 
number, 894; the last four years, 4,139, 
average number, 1,035. The average num- Obligations Cancelled.—The usual favor 
ber assisted the last four years is about nine has been shown to those who have requested, 
times as large as it was the first five years. | according to the Rules of the Society, to 
a have their notes cancelled. The Directors 
¢ 2 —the re-| are always dispos i i 
ceipts of the Parent Society and its Branches | upon dat oo ae a 
during the past year, amount to $51,963 Such have been the operations of the 
50. ‘The expenditures for the same time | Society during the year which has just 
have been $59,292 57, exceeding the elapsed. From a survey of the past we 
receipts by $7,329 07. This last sum | now turn to the future , . 
added to $25,508 24, the debt of the In view of the facts which have been 
any Ie gaa — oo nent detailed, the een feel that most cogent 
wo ° . 2 ovserved, NOW- | reasons exist for incr i i 
ever, that this debt includes the payiment | forward this ten to Gas oo 
~ the 5 rag for the quarter which | and which so deeply interests the gracious 
rave just been made. ; Redeemer of a lost world. These reasons 
The receipts of the Society from year to | they will endeavor distinctly to announce 
year, as appears by the Annual Reports, are | and enforce. y 
a oe aaaet, - hp tgnnd my 1. The benefit which would be derived 
a $9, J Bega Tye, by our literary and theological institutions, 
$5,971; 1819, $19,330; 1820, $15,148; / and benevolent Societies. 
* Iu the above reckoning, the year of the Society, as it re- There are in the United States 108 colleges 
spects appropriations, is cousidered as commencing with July. | and 37 theological seminaries. These can- 
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not exist and flourish to the extent they 
now do, without the aid of Education 
Societies. We speak not of every individual 
institution, but of those generally within 
the sphere of the operations of such So- 
cieties. Nine tenths of the Presidents of 
our Colleges, and a very large provortion 
of the Professors in them and in the The- 
ological Seminaries, were ministers or 
students originally preparing for the min- 
istry, and no inconsiderable proportion of 
them received the patronage of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. 

Education Societies assist in sustaining 
these institutions by increasing the number 
of students. The students aided not only 
benefit by their numbers the institutions 
with which they are connected, (and nearly 
one half of the young men who are pre- 
paring for the ministry are aided by charity,) 
but also, by their salutary and religious 
influence, improve the whole moral atmo- 
sphere around them. The pecuniary pro- 
fits arising to these institutions from such 
students, by their payment of tuition, board 
and room rent, afford much assistance in 
supporting these various establishments, 

The bearing which the American Educa- 
tion Society has on Colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, is shown by communications 
from some of our most distinguished Presi- 
dents and Professors. Their remarks are 
natural, full, and explicit, and are the highest 
and surest testimony in relation to this 
subject which can he furnished. 

In the sisterhood of charitable institutions, 
each has its appropriate sphere of action 
in extending the kingdom of Christ. Edu- 
cation Societies are peculiarly important, 
as ministers are the grand desideratum for 
this purpose. Hence said the Saviour, 
“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” 

2. Another reason for increased efforts 
in this cause, is the benefits which will 
thereby result to the churches. 

Were the churches to obtain correct and 
extended information in respect to this 
subject, and duly to ponder it, their sympa- 
thetic feelings would be enlisted in its 
behalf. No heart would remain unaffected, 
and unceasingly would the prayer be offered, 
Lord, send forth more laborers into the 
harvest. With correct kowledge, with deep 
sympathies, and a spirit of holy importunity 
in prayer, Christians would not refrain from 
contributing as the object would require. 
In the process of selecting and educating 
pious indigent young men for the ministry, 
the churches are benefited by a reflex 
influence—their own piety and growth in 
grace are promoted. 

3. The most important reason for greater 
efforts in behalf of the Society is that its 
ability to multiply pious, able and faithful 
ministers of the gospel may be increased. 
By its instrumentality, it has already 
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brought into the ministry about 1,500 indi- 
viduals, one-third more than all the settled 
Congregational ministers in New England, 
and two thirds as many as all the Presby- 
terian ministers in the United States, and 
more than there were collegially educated 
ministers of all denominations of Christians 
in the country, at the time the Society was 
formed. This number it will rapidly in- 
crease, if the necessary means for its 
support are provided. On the churches it 
has hitherto depended, and on them it still 
depends for its efficiency in enlightening 
and saving a lost world. May it not be 
hoped, that they will arise to renewed and 
increased efforts in behalf of this Society ? 
Will they not more frequently look abroad 
and behold the darkness that covers the 
earth, and the gross darkness the people, 
and in view of the affecting scene, unite 
their prayers and their efforts in behalf of 
this cause, till a pious and learned ministry 
shall be furnished for every thousand souls 
in our own country, and a sufficient number 
of missionaries for every heathen land ? 

4. The last reason which will be offered 
for greater effort in this cause, is the strong 
ground of hope, that exertions at the present 
time will be crowned with more than usual 
success. 

In the providence of God, there are 
favorable opportunities for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes and plans. While 
every charitable enterprise approved by the 
Great Head of the church, may be expected 
to succeed in proportion to the faith exer- 
cised, the prayers offered, and the other 
efforts made in reference to it, (for this bas 
uniformly been the case in respect to the 
benevolent Societies for the diffusion of 
light, life, and salvation,) yet greater results 
from the same efforts may be realized at 
one time than at another. The immediate 
future, it would seem, is a specially favor- 
able time for increased efforts on behalf of 
this Society. In the numerous revivals of 
religion with which our land has been 
recently visited, a large number of young 
men have experienced the renewing grace 
of God. Indeed, the revivals are peculiarly 
characterized by the conversion of this class 
of the community. What meaneth this? 
Is it not a proclamation by the Holy Ghost 
himself, saying, Set apart these young men, 
who have suitable natural talents, to be 
Levites, and educate them for the holy 
ininistry ? Who can resist this conclusion ? 
Besides, in these revivals, many it is hoped, 
have been brought into the kingdom, who 
will be disposed to consecrate, not only 
themselves but also their worldly posses- 
sions, to the service of their Redeemer, 
whose earthly resources enable them greatly 
to increase the number of those who shall 
publish the gospel of peace. This consid- 
eration is greatly encouraging at the present 
time of pecuniary embarrassment, for much 
greater contributions to the Society must 
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be made than were the last year, or the 
Directors, notwithstanding all the evils 
which may result to the cause, the church 
and the world, by so doing, will be com- 
pelled to suspend operations for a time. 


Conclusion.—This cause is the Lord’s 
and he will sustain it. From his throne of 
mercy in the heavens, he condescends to 
invite us to participate in this glorious 
enterprise; to be co-workers with him in 
providing ministers of the gospel for the 
exigencies of the world. ‘It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.” 
Apathy in this cause is treason to the King 





of Zion. All possible efforts should be made 
to accelerate the day of the ultimate 
triumphs of the church. The object to be 
obtained is great and sublime—the redemp- 
tion of a world. Success in this undertaking 
is certain, and the reward is glorious and 
eternal. Confiding in the promises, power 
and grace of Jehovah, and anticipating the 
final results, we would press forward, till 
we see verified what the beloved Apostle 
saw in prophetic vision, “an angel fly in 
the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people.” 





STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following account of the different Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
in the United States, prepared after much correspondence and with great labor, 
was published in the Appendix to the last Annual Report of the American 
Education Society, and with a few corrections, is here inserted for the benefit 
of the ministry, and of literary Institutions, and of the cause of education 
generally. 

The name of the denomination of Christians under whose direction each Col- 
lege and Seminary is, with the exception of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, we have mentioned. As most of the Colleges are in connection with 
these two denominations, it is thought needless to specify them. A few of them 
perhaps should not be considered as denominational, as it respects the indi- 
viduals who have the direction of them. 


COLLEGES. 


MAINE. 

Bowdoin College.—Located in Brunswick. Founded, 1794. Went into operation, 
1802. Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., D. D., President. Professors, 8; Academical Stu- 
dents, 150; Medical Students, 70. Libraries, 18,000 volumes. Graduates, 649. 

_ Waterville College.—Located in Waterville. Incorporated, 1820. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. , President. Professors, 5; Tutor, 1; Students, 595. 
Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Graduates, 145. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth College.—Located in Hanover. Incorporated, 1769. Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., President. Professors, 13; Tutors,2; Academical Students, 321; Medical 
Students, 77. Libraries, 16,200 volumes. Graduates, 2,052. 


VERMONT. 


University of Vermont.—Located in Burlington. Founded,1791. Rev. John Wheeler 
D. a on Professors, 6; Students, 109. Libraries, 9,200 volumes. Grada- 
ates, 241. 

Middlebury College.—Located in Middlebury. Founded, 1800. 
President. Professors, 4; Tutors, 2; Students, 62. Libraries, 7,054 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 758. 

Norwich University.—Located in Norwich. Incorporated, 1834. Alden Partridge, 
M.A., Principal. Further particulars not ascertained. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvard University.—Located in Cambridge. Founded, 1638. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL. D., President. Professors, 21; Instructors, 4; Tutors, 2; Proctors, 6; Law 
Students, 87; Medical Students, 85; Academical Students, 237. Libraries, 50,000 
volumes. Graduates, 5,599. 
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Williams College.—Located in Williamstown. Founded, 1792. Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President. Professors,6; Tutor, 1; Students, 128. Libraries, 7,500 volumes. 
Graduates, 933. 

Amherst College.—Located in Amherst. Founded, 1821. Incorporated, 1825. Rev. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Lecturers, 2; Tutors, 4; 
Teachets, 2; Students, 169. Libraries, 12,500 volumes. Graduates, 613. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University.—Located in Providence. Founded, 1764. Rev. Francis Way- 
land, D. D., President. Under the direction of Baptists. Professors, 6 ; Tutors, 2; 
Students, 183. Libraries, 14,000 volumes. Graduates, 1,390. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale College.—Located in New Haven. Founded, 1700. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., 
LL. D., President. Professors, 16; Tutors, 7; Instructors, 8; Law Students, 45; Medi- 
ry —_— 45; Academical Students, 438. Libraries, 27,000 volumes. Graduates, 

Washington College.—Located in Hartford. Incorporated, 1824. Rev. Silas Totten, 
D. D., President. Under the direction of Episcopalians. Professors, 5; Lecturer, 1 ; 
Tutor, 1; Students, 78. Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Graduates, 175. 


Wesleyan University.—Located in Middletown. Incorporated, 1831. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Lec- 
turer, 1; Teachers, 2; Tutors, 2; Students, 124. Libraries, 10,300 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 110. 


NEW YORK. 


Columbia College.—Located in the city of New York. Received its charter, 1754. 
Under the direction of Episcopalians. Hon. William Alexander Duer, LL. D., Presi- 
dent. Professors, 10; Students, 139. Libraries, 14,000 volumes. Graduates, 1,170. 


Union College.—Located in Schenectady. Founded, 1795. Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D., LL. D., President. Professors and Assistant Professors, 11; Students, 221. 
Libraries, 13,000 volumes. Graduates, 2,029. 

Hamilton College.—Located in Clinton. Incorporated, 1812. Simeon North, M. A., 
President. Professors, 4; Tutors, 2; Students, 92. Libraries, 9,000 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 464. 

Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution.—Located in Hamilton. Founded, 
1820. Under the direction of Baptists. Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., senior Pro- 
fessor. Other Professors,6; Lecturer, 1; Tutors, 3; Students in college, 74; prepar- 
atory department, 83. Libraries, 4,600 volumes. Graduates, 140, 

Geneva College —Located in Geneva. Founded, 1825. Under the direction of 
Episcopalians. Rev. Benjamin Hale, D. D., President. Professors, 8; Tutors, 2; 
Students, 66; Medical Students, 81. Libraries, 5,400 volumes. Graduates, 43. 


University of New York.—Located in the city of New York. Founded, 1831. Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., Chancellor. Professors, 12; Students, 85. Gradu- 
ates, 106. 


NEW JERSEY. 

College of New Jersey.—Located in Princeton. Founded,1746. Rev. James Carna- 
han, D. D., President. Professors, 8; Tutors, 4; Students, 263. Libraries, 11,000 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 2,183. 

Rutgers College.—Located in New Brunswick. Founded, 1770. Under the direc- 
tion of the Reformed Dutch Church. Rev. Philip Milledoler, D. D., President. Pro- 
fessors, 5; Students, 76. Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Graduates, 300. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Located in Philadelphia. Founded, 1755. Rev. John 
Ludlow, D. D., Provost. Professors, 4; Instructors in the collegiate department, 2; 
Professors in Medical department, 7; Students in Collegiate department, 131 ; in Medi- 
cal department, 350. Libraries, 5,000 volumes. Graduates, 875. 

Dickinson College—Located in Carlisle. Incorporated, 1783. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. John Price Durbin, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Tutors, 3; 
Law Students, 23; Collegiate Students, 99. Libraries, 10,600 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 510. 
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Jefferson College —Located in Canonsburg. Incorporated, 1802. Rev. Matthew 
Brown, D. D., President. Professors, 6; Tutors, 2; Students, 147; others in a pre- 
paratory course, 56. Libraries, 4,500 volumes, Graduates, 650. 

Alleghany College-—Located in Meadville. Founded, 1817. Under the direction of 
Methodists. Rev. H. J. Clark, M. A. President. Professors, 3; Tutor,1; Students, 
100. Libraries, 8,000 volumes. Graduates, 16. 

Western University.—Located in Pittsburg. Founded, 1820. Libraries, 500 vols. 
Graduates, 45. Not now in operation. 

Washington College.—Located in Washington. Founded, 1806. Rev. David 
McConaughy, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Tutor,1; Students,59. Preparatory 
department, 85. Libraries, 3,300 volumes. Graduates, 224. 

Lafayette College.—Located at Easton. Founded, 1832. Rev. George Junkin, D. D., 
President. Professors, 7; Students in Collegiate department, 51; in Law department, 
5. Libraries, 1,350 volumes. Graduates, 18. 

Pennsylvania College.—Located in Gettysburg. Founded, 1832. Under the direc- 
tion of Lutherans. Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., President. Professors,4; Lecturer, 1; 
Tutors, 2; Students, 59; others in a partial or preparatory course, 82. Libraries, 2,270 
volumes. Graduates, 35. 

Bristol Collegiate Institution.—Located at Clifton, near Bristol. Founded, 1833. 
Under the direction of Episcopalians. Not now in operation. 

Marshall College.—Located in Mercersburg. Incorporated, 1836. Rev. F. A. Rauch, 
D. P., President. Professors, 3; Tutor,1; Students, 48. Libraries, 7,800. Gradu- 
ates, 13. 

DELAWARE, 

Newark College.—Located in Newark. Founded, 1833. Rev. Richard S, Mason, 
D. D., President. Professors, 4; Students, 55; Libraries, 1,200 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 4. 


MARYLAND. 


St. John’s College.—Located in Annapolis. Founded, 1784. Rev. Hector Hum- 
phreys, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Students in regular Collegiate course, 27 ; in 
the partial course and grammar school, 37. Libraries, 4,000 volumes. Graduates, 117. 

St. Mary's College.—Located in Baltimore. Founded, 1793, and incorporated 1804. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. John J. Chanche, D. D., President. Instruc- 
tors, 25; Students, 70; others in a partial or preparatory course, 137. Libraries, 12,000 
volumes. Graduates, 187. 


University of Maryland.— Located in Baltimore. Founded, 1812, Not now in opera- 
tion. 

Mount St. Mary’s College.—Located in Emmitsburgh. Incorporated, 1830. Under 
the direction of Catholics. Rev. John McCaffrey, M. A., President. Instructors, 7; 
other teachers, 10; Students, 31; 1n the grammar school, 85. Libraries, 3,500 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 41. 


Mount Hope College.—Located near Baltimore. Incorporated, 1832. Present state 
not ascertained. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown College —Located in Georgetown. Founded, 1799. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rev. Thomas F. Mulledy, D. D., President. Instructors, 17; 
Students, 134. Libraries, 12,000 volumes. Graduates, 90. : 

Columbian College.—Located in Washington Incorporated, 1821. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D., President. Instructors, 9; Lecturer, 
1; Students, 25. Libraries, 4,200 volumes. Graduates, 97. 


VIRGINIA. 


William and Mary College.—Located in Williamsburgh. Incorporated, 1691. 
— R. Dew, M. A., President. Professors, 4; Students, 140. Libraries, 4,250 
volumes. 


Hampden Sidney College.—Located in Prince Edward county. Incorporated, 1788. 
Hon. William Maxwell, ad. D., President. Professors, 10; Tutor, 1; Students, 65. 
Medical students, 63. Libraries, 8,000 volumes. 


Washington College.—Located in Lexington. Founded, 1812. Rev. Henry Ruffner, 
D. —_— Professors, 4; Students, 49. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 400. 
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University of Virginia.—Located in Charlottesville. Founded, 1819. John A. G, 
Davis, M. A., Chairman. Professors, 9; Students, 243. Libraries, 16,000 vols. 
Graduates, 200. 

Randolph-Macon College.—Located in Boydton. Incorporated, 1830. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. M. C, Garland, M. A. President. Teachers, 6; 
Students, V2. 

Emory and Henry College —Located at Glade Spring, Washington Co. Founded, 
1833. Incorporated, 1839. Under the direction of Methodists. Rev. Charles Collins, 
M. A., President. Professors, 2; Tutors, 2. Students in the different departments 
about 140. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 

Rector College.—Located in Harrison County. Incorporated 1839. Rev. Charles 
Wheeler, President. Other particulars not known. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

University of North Carolina.—Located at Chapel Hill. Founded, 1789. Hon. 
David L. Swain, M. A., President. Professors, 6; Tutors, 2; Students, 164. Libra- 
ries, 9,000 volumes. Graduates, 620. 

Davidson College—Located in Mecklenburg County. Incorporated, 1838. Rev. 
Robert Hall Morrison, D. D., President. Professors, 2; Tutor, 1; Students, 86. 

Wake Forest College.—Located in Wake Forest. Founded, 1833. Incorporated, 1838, 
Samuel Wait, M. A., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 77. Graduates, 9. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


College of Charleston.—Located in Charleston. Founded, 1785. Incorporated anew, 
1791, by the name of Charleston College, and incorporated again by its present name, 
1833. Rev. William T. Brantley, D. D. President. Professors, 3; Students, 50. Libra- 
ries, 2,000 volumes. Graduates, 67; last commencement, 3—making 70. 

College of South Carolina.—Located in Columbia. Founded, 1804. Hon. Robert W. 
Barnwell, M. A., President. Instructors, 8; Students, 160. Libraries, 15,000 volumes. 


GEORGIA. 

University of Georgia.—Located in Athens. Incorporated, 1785. Rev. Alonzo 
Church, D. D., President. Professors, 6; Tutors, 2; Students, 116. Libraries, 11,000 
volumes. Graduates, 433. 

Oglethorpe University.—Located at Midway. Incorporated, 1836. Rev. Carlisle P. 
Beman, M. A., President. Professors, 4; Teacher, 1; Students, 31; Preparatory 
department, 120. 

Emory College.—Located in Oxford. Incorporated, 1837. Under the direction of 
Methodists. Rev. Augustus B. Longstreet, President. Professors, 4; Students, 33. 


ALABAMA. 

University of Alabama.—Located in Tuscaloosa. Incorporated, 1820. Went into 
operation, 1831. Rev. Basil Manly, D. D., President. Professors,5; Tutors,2; Stu- 
dents, 56. Libraries, 5,289 volumes. Graduates, 54. 

La Grange College.—Located at La Grange. Founded, 1831. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. Robert Paine, M. A., President. Instructors,5; Students in all 
departments, 140. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 

Spring Hill College.—Located at Spring Hill. Founded, 1830. Under the direction 
of Catholics. Rev. Peter Mauvernay, Superintendent. Instructors, 4; Students, 107. 
Library, 4,000 volumes. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jefferson College.—Situated at Washington. Incorporated, 1802. Rev. A. Stephens, 
President. Professors, 4; Students, 59. Libraries, 1,522 volumes. 


Oakland College.—Located at Oakland. Founded, 1831. Rev. Jeremiah Chamber- 
lain, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Students in all departments, 160. 


Mississippi College.—Located at Clinton. Established, 1830. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Not now in operation, but will commence operations in January next, 
LOUISIANA. 


College of Louisiana.—Located in Jackson. Incorporated, 1825. James Shannon, 
M.A., President. Professors, 4; Students in all departments, 106. Libraries, 1,800 
volumes. Graduates, 12. 
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Franklin College.—Nothing of this college in particular is known. 

Jefferson College.—Located at St.James. Founded, 1831. Thomas R. Ingalls, M. A., 
President. Instructors,6; Students, 138. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 

St. Charles College.—Located at Grand Coleau. Under the direction of Catholics. 


Rev. Nicholas Point, President. 
College of Baton Rouge —Located at Baton Rouge. Founded, 1838. Rev. William 
B. Lacey, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Students, 70. Libraries, 300 volumes, 


TENNESSEE. 


Greenville College —Located in Greenville. Founded, 1794. Rev. James Maclin, 
M. A. President. Instructors,2; Students, 30. Libraries, 3,600 vols. Graduates, 100. 


University of Nashville—Located in Nashville. Incorporated by the name of Cum- 
berland College, 1306. In 1826, by an act of legislature, it took the name of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Tutors, 
2; Students, 106. Libraries, 8,493 volumes. Graduates, 220. 

East Tennessee University.— Located in Knoxville. Incorporated, 1807. In January, 
1£40, its name was changed to East Tennessee University. Joseph Estabrook, M. A., 
President, Professors, 3; Tutor, 1; Students, 52. Libraries, 3,307 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 32. 

Jackson College.—Located near Columbia. Founded, 1830. . Presi- 
dent. Professors, 2; Tutors, 2; Students in all departments, 100. Libraries, 1,250 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 3. 

Washington College—Located near Jonesborough, East Tennessee. Founded, 1794. 
, President. Professors, 2; Students,43. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 








Graduates, 110. 


KENTUCKY. 

Transylvania University.—Located in Lexington. Founded, 1798. ' 
President. Professors, 13; College Students, 30; Medical Students, 200; Law Stu- 
dents, 39. Libraries, 4,400 volumes. Graduates, 610. 

St. Thomas’ College.—Situated about four miles south of Bardstown. Founded, 1811. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Walter Coons, Superior. 

Centre College.—Located in Danville. Founded, 1819. Rev. John C. Young, M.A., 
President. Professors,5; Tutors, 2; Students,66. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. 

St. Joseph’s College —Located in Bardstown. Founded, 1819. Incorporated, 1824. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Martin J Spalding, D. D. President. Instruc- 
tors, 10; Students, 69; Preparatory department, 71. Libraries, 7,000 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 150. 

Cumberland College.—Located in Princeton. Founded, 1825. Incorporated, 1827. 
Rev. Franceway R. Cossit, D. D. President. Professors, 3; Students, 49; Preparatory 
course, 23. Libraries, 1,050 volumes. Graduates, 82. 

Georgetown College —Located in Georgetown. Founded, 1829. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. Rev. Howard Malcom, M. A., President. Instructors, 4; Teachers, 
2; Students in the College and preparatory department, 105, Libraries, 1,200 volumes. 
Graduates, 12. 

Augusta College.—Located in Augusta. Founded, 1822. Under the direction of 
Methodists. Rev. J. S. Tomlinson, D. D., President. Instructors, 5; Students, 75. 
Libraries, 2,500 volumes. Graduates, 60. 

St. Mary's College —Located in Marion County. Founded, 1822. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rev. Peter Chazelle, President. Professors, 8; Tutors, 2; Stu- 
dents, 40; Preparatory department, 102. Libraries, 4,000 vols. Graduates, 6. 

Bacon College.—Located at Harrodsburg. Founded, 1836. Rev. E. S. Burnet, 
President. Instructors, 7; Students, 203. Libraries, 1,200 volumes. 


OHIO. 

University of Ohio.—Located in Athens. Founded, 1821. Rev. Wm. H. McGuffey, 
M. A., President. Professors, 5, ‘Teachers, 2; Students, 95. Libraries, 2,500 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 100. 

Miami University.—Located in Oxford. Founded, 1809. Rev. Robert H. Bishop, 
D.D., President. Professors, 4; Teachers, 2; Students, 135; Preparatory depart- 
ment, 69. Libraries, 4,352 volumes. Graduates, 254. 


Franklin College.—Located in New Athens. Founded, 1824. Its first incorporated 
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name was Alma College. Rev. Jacob Coon, acting President. Professors,4; Tutors, 
2; Students, 51 ; Preparatory department, 67. Libraries, 1,900 volumes. Graduates, 71. 

Western Reserve College.—Located in Hudson. Founded, 1826. Rev. George E. 
Pierce, D. D , President. Professors,7; Tutors,2; Teacher, 1 ; Students in college, 63 ; 
Preparatory department, 33. Libraries, 4,200 volumes. Graduates, 51. 

Kenyon College.—Located in Gambier. Founded, 1828. Under the direction of 
Episcopalians. Rt. Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D. D., President. Professors, 6; 
Tutors, 2; Teachers,4; Students in college, 55; in the preparatory department, 65. 
Libraries, 8,720 volumes. 

Granville College.—Situated in Granville. Incorporated, 1832. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 
in all departments, 100. Libraries, 3,000 volumes. 

Marietta College—Situated at Marietta. Founded, 1832. Rev. Joel H. Linsley, 
D. D., President. Professors, 5; Tutor, 1. Students, 50. Libraries, 3,500 volumes. 
Graduates, 12. 

Oberlin Collegiate Institute —Situated at Oberlin. Incorporated, 1834. Rev. Asa 
Mahan, M. A, President. Professors,8; Tutors, 2, besides other Teachers. Stu- 
dents in the Collegiate department, 70 ; Students in Preparatory department, 135. 

Ripley College —Located in Ripley. Particulars not known. 

Willoughby University.—Located in Willoughby. Incorporated, 1834. Hon. Ralph 
Granger, M. A. President. Professors,5; Students, 41; Graduates, 37. This Univer- 
sity is principally a medical institution. 

Cincinnati College—Located at Cincinnati. Founded, 1819. Rev. Thomas J. 
Biggs, M. A., President. Professors, 7 ; Students, 84. 

Woodward College—Located at Cincinnati. Incorporated, 1835. Rev. B. P. 
Aydelotte, D. D., President. Instructors, 6; Collegiate students, 20; other students, 
234. Libraries, 800 volumes. 

Worthington College —Located in Worthington. Incorporated, 1819. , 
President. Professors, 3; Teacher, 1; Students in preparatory department, 30; Medi- 
cal department, 40; Medical graduates, 111. Other particulars not known. 





INDIANA. 

University of Indiana.—Located in Bloomington. Incorporated, 1827, and com- 
menced operations, 1829. Rev. Andrew Wylie, D. D., President. Instructors, 5; 
Students in all departments, 59. Libraries, 1,765 volumes. Graduates, 59. 

South Hanover College —Located at South Hanover. Founded, 1825, and incorpor- 
ated, 1829. Rev. D. McCauley, M.A., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 120. 

Wabash College.—Located at Crawfordsville. Founded, 1833. Incorporated, 1834. 
Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, D. D., President. Professors, 3; Tutor,1; Students, 21. 
Others in preparatory department. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. Graduates, 6. 

Indiana Asbury University.—Founded, 1839. Bloomington District. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. M. Simpson, President. Instructors, 3. 


ILLINOIS. 
Illinois College.—Located in Jacksonville. Founded, 1829. Rev. Edward Beecher, 
M. A., President. Professors, 4; Students, 42. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. 
Shurtleff College—Located in Upper Alton. Founded, 1835. » Presi- 
dent. Instructors, 3; Students, 60. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 
McKendreean College.—Located at Lebanon. Founded, 1834. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. John W. Merrill, M. A. President. Instructors, 3; Students, 47. 


McDonough College.—Located at Macomb. Founded, 1837. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis University —Located in St. Louis. Founded, 1829, and incorporated, 1832. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. John Anthony Elet, President. Instructors, 
11; Students, 60; Students in the Preparatory department, 88. Libraries, 7,900 
volumes. Graduates, 10. 

St. Mary's College.—Located at the Barrens. Incorporated, 1830. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rev. J. Timon, President. Instructors, 12; Students, 104. Libra- 
ries, 6,400 volumes. Graduates, 8. 

Marion College.—Located in Marion County. Incorporated, 1831. Rev. Hiram P. 
Goodrich, D. D., President, Professor,1; Tutors, 2; Students, 72. Libraries, 2,300 
volumes. Graduates, 3. 
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Columbia College.—Located at Columbia. Founded, 1835 President. 
Instructors, 3. 

St. Charles College.—Located at St. Charles. Founded, 1839. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. W. Fielding, M. A., President. Instructors, 3; Students in all 
departments, 85. 

Fayette College.—Located at Fayette. Archibald Patterson, President. 


MICHIGAN. 
Michigan University—Located at Ann Arbor, Founded, 1837. 
Marshall College-—Located at Marshall. Rev. John Proctor Cleaveland, M. A., 
President. Instructors, 2; Students in all the departments, 62. 
St. Philip's University —Located at Detroit. Founded, 1836. Incorporated, 1839. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Charles Baurrens, President. Instructors, 4. 
Libraries, 3,000 volumes. Graduates,8. Students,8. Preparatory department, others. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


MAINE. 


Theological Seminary at Bangor.—\ncorporated, 1816. Congregational. Com- 
menced operations, 1820. Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Senior Professor. Professors, 3; 
Students, 44. Libraries, 7,000 volumes. Alumni, 120. 

Thomaston Theological Institution.—Founded in 1837, and was incorporated, 1839. 
Baptist.- Rev. Calvin Newton, President. Professor, 1. Students in the full course of 
study, 4; in the limited course, 5; in the preparatory course, 14. Libraries, 500. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Theological Seminary at Gilmanton.—Founded, 1835. Congregational. Rev. Aaron 
Warner, M. A., Senior Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 26. Libraries, 2,200 vol- 
umes. Alumni, 21. 

New Hampton Theological Seminary.—Located at New Hampton. Founded, 1828, 
and went into full operation, 1330. Baptist. Rev. Eli B. Smith, senior Professor. 
Two other Professors. Students, about 30. Libraries, 600 volumes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Theological Seminary at Andover.—Founded. 1808. Congregational. Rev. Justin 
or | D., President. Professors, 5; Students, 153. Libraries, 17,500 volumes. 
Alumni, 785. 


Divinity School of Harvard University —Located in Cambridge. Commenced opera- 
tions, 1824. Unitarian. Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D. President. Professors, 3; Stu- 
dents, 20. Alumni, 100. 

Newton Theological Institution.—Located in Newton. Incorporated, 1826. Baptist. 
Rev. Barnas Sears, M. A., President. Professors, 3; Students, 44. Libraries, 4,000 
volumes. Alumni, 137. sis 


CONNECTICUT. 


Theological Department of Yale College.—Located in New Haven. Commenced 
operations, 1°22. Congregational. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. President. Professors 
4, Students, 72. Alumni, 245, the greater proportion of whom continued their studies 
three years. 

Theological Institute of Connecticut.—Located in East Windsor. Founded, 1833, and 
incorporated, 1534. Congregational. Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., President. "Pro- 
fessors, 3; Students, 29. Libraries, 4,000 volumes. Alumni, 37. 


NEW YORK. 


Hartwick Theological Seminary.—Located at Hartwick. Incorporated, 1815. Lu- 
theran. Rev. George B. Miller, M. A., senior Professor. elleee, 2; Students, 3; 
preparing for the seminary, 12. Library, ),000 volumes. , 

New York Theological Seminary in the city of New York.—Established in 1836. 
Presbyterian. Rev. Joel Parker, President. Pratonens 4. Students, 90. Libraries 
12,0U0 volumes. ' 


General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.—Located in New York. Established, 1817, in the city of New York. Removed 
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to New Haven, 1820. Removed back to the city of New York, 1821, in which year 
it was incorporated. Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D. senior Professor. Pro- 
fessors, 5; Students, 74. Libraries, 7,260 volumes. Alumni, 186. 


Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution.—Located in Hamilton. Commenced 
operations, 1820. Baptist. Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., senior Professor. Pro- 
fessors, 4; Students, 27. 


Theological Seminary at Auburn.—Commenced operations, 1821. Presbyterian. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 4; Students, 69. Libra- 
ries, 5,000 volumes. Alumni, 344. More than one third of these continued at the 
seminary three years. 

Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Synod of New York.—Located at 
Newburgh. Incorporated, 1835. Rev. Joseph M. Carrell, D. D, senior Professor. 
Professors, 3. Students, 1I. Libraries, 4,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Theological Seminary at Princeton.—Commenced operations, 1812. Presbyterian. 
Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., senior Professor. Professurs, 4; Students, 110. 
Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Alumni, 714. A large proportion of this number remained 
at the seminary for the term of three years. 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church.—Located in New Brunswick. 
Founded, 1784. Rev. Philip Miliedoler, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 3; Stu- 
dents, 30. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church.—Located in York. Estab- 
lished, 1825. Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 2; Students, 20. 

Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Located in Gettysburg. Established, 1826. Rev. S. S. Schmucker, D. D., senior 
Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 26. Library, 7,000 volumes. Alumni, 130. All 
of these did not pursue a three years’ course of study. 

Western _Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States.— 
Located in Alleghany city. Established, 1828. Rev. David Elliott, D. D., senior 
Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 29. Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Alumni, 175. A 
part only of these pursued their studies for three years. 

Theological Seminary at Canonsburg.—Went into operation, 1831. Incorporated, 
1833. Under the direction of the Associate fore tareag” Church. Rev. James Ram- 
say, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 2; Students, 22. Libraries, 1,600 volumes. 
Alumni, 47. 

Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church.—Located at Pittsburg. In- 
corporated, 1828, Rev. Mr. Pressley, Professor. Students, 19. 


VIRGINIA. 


Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia.—Located in 

Fairfax county, near Alexandria,D. C. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D. D., Presi- 
dent. Professors, 3; Students, 32. Libraries, 3,500 volumes. Alumni, 126. 
- Union Theological Seminary.-—-Located in Prince Edward County. Founded, 1812. 
Presbyterian. Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D., senior Professor. Pwofessors, 3; Stu- 
dents, 20. Libraries, 4,000 volumes. Alumni, 175. A portion only of these con- 
tinued their studies for three years. 

Virginia Baptist Seminary.—Located at arms Farm, near Richmond. Estab- 
lished, 1832. Rev. Robert Ryland, M. A., senior Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 
67, a portion only of whom are studying theology. Libraries, 1,500 volumes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Southern Theological Seminary at Columbia.—Established, 1828. Went into operation 
in 1831. Incorporated, 1832, Presbyterian. Rev. George Howe, D. D., senior Professor. 
Professors, 3; Students, 18. Libraries, 3,730 volumes. Alumni, 62. A portion of 
whom did not pursue their studies for three years. 

Theological Seminary at ng og ow 1832. Commenced operations, 1835. 
Lutheran. Rev. Ernest L. Hazelius, D. D., Professor. Students, 10. Libraries, 
1,600 volumes. Alumni, 20. 

Furman Theological Seminary.—Located at High Hills. Baptist. Professors, 2; 
Students, 30. Library, 1,000 volumes. 
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GEORGIA. 


Baptist Literary and Theological Seminary.—Located in Eaton. Commenced opera- 
tions, 1834. Students, 10. 


TENNESSEE. 
Southern and Western Theological Seminary —J.ocated in Maryville. Established, 
1819. Presbyterian. Rev. Isaac Anderson, D. D., senior Professor, Professors, 2; 
Students, 24; Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Alumni, 90. 


OHIO. 


Theological Department of Western Reserve College —Located in Hudson. Presbyte- 4 
rian. Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D., President. Professors, 3; Students, 14. ) 
Lane Seminary.—Located in Cincinnati. Incorporated, 1829. Commenced full 
operations, 1832. Presbyterian. Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., President. Profes- § 
sors, 3; Students, 31. Libraries, 10,326. The whole number of theological students ; 
have been 90, a large proportion of whom have entered the ministry. 
Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio.—Located in Gambier, in connection 
with Kenyon College. Commenced operations, 1828. Rt. Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, 
D. D., President. Professors, 3; Students, 10. 
Theological Department in Granville College.—Located at Granville. Baptist. Pro- 
fessors, 2; Students, &. 


Theological School.—Located in Columbus. Under the direction of Lutherans. 


Theological Department of Oberlin Collegiate Institute.— Located at Oberlin. Rev. 
Asa Mahan, M. A. President. Professors,4. Students, 54. 





ILLINOIS. 
Alton Theological Seminary.—Located in Upper Alton. Baptist. Founded, 1835. 


Carlinville Theological Seminary.—Located in Carlinville. Presbyterian. Founded, 
1838. Libraries, 700 volumes. 





STATISTICS OF THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE OF THE MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY, OHIO, FOR 1840. 


Tue following is a list of those who have graduated each year from the commence- 
ment of the Institution. 











Year. Graduates. Ministers. Lawyers. 

1826, 12 9 2 

1827, 9 1 2 

1828, 11 3 3 

1829, 10 5 3 

1830, 10 3 3 

1831, 17 6 5 

1832, 12 6 1 

1833, 21 10 3 

1834, 22 8 7 

1835, 27 10 4 

1836, 22 3 5 

1837, 27 

1838, 21 

1839, 32 

253 64 38 

Of the above number of graduates, sixty-four have entered the ministry ; thirty-eight ) 


have entered upon the practice of law; twenty-four are employed in teaching; and 
fifteen have deceased. Twenty-one other individuals have received honorary degrees. 
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STATISTICS OF THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE FOR 1840. 


Tue following is a list of those who have graduated, from the commencement of the 
Institution, and also of those who have entered the ministry each year. 





Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. 
1771, 4 2 1789, 24 8 1807, 4l 6 1825, 27 7 
1772, 2 2! 1790, 31 10-| 1808, 40 7 | 1326, 36 16 
1773, 6 4 | 1791, 49 19 1809, 35 5 1827, 33 10 
1774, 8 6 | 1792, 27 9) 1810, 27 5 ] 828, 41 19 
1775, 11 7) 1793, 39 £49 | 181, 53 41 | IR 33) CG 
1776, 12 3/1794, 45 9 | 1812 34 «5 | 1830, 31 10 
1777, 12 9 | 1795, 32 10 1813, 41 11 1831, 23 8 
1778, 17 426) 179%, 35 £8 | I8l4, 33 7 | 182 8633 
1779, 17 1 1797, 30 3 1315, 31 11 1833, 30 6 
1730, 10 5 1798, 40 14 | 1816, 24 1] 1834, 29 6 
1721, 4 1 1799, 3 8 1317, 39 1s 1835, 50 s 
1782, 4 1 13800, 28 4 1818, 28 15 | 1836, 44 3 
1733, 14 #426. 1801, 29 9 | 1819, 2 8 | 18387, 37 

1784, 17 13 1802, 22 8 1220, 24 6 | 1838, 42 

1785, 20 12 | 1803, 44 7 1821, 26 11 1839, 61 

1786, 25 10 1804, 34 8 1822, 44 23 | 1840, 51 

1787, 27 11 1805, 28 6 1823, 33 11 

1788, 19 9 1806, 33 5 1824, 28 5 | 7O0yrs.2,052 545 








Of those who have graduated in the regular course of study, 16 have been Presidents 
of colleges or theological seminaries ; 50 have been Professors in colleges or theological 
seminaries; 8 have been Governors of States ; 13 have been Judges of Supreme Courts ; 
9 have been Senators in Congress ; 42 have been Representatives in Congress ; 2 have 
been Ambassadors to Foreign Courts; and 1 a Postmaster General. Besides the above 
alumni, 524 not alumni of the Institution have received the degree of bachelor or doctor 
in medicine in the regular course of study ; and 323 have received honorary degrees— 
making in the whole 2,899 who have received degrees at the Institution. Of the 2,052 
alumni, 1,456 are now living; and of the 545 ministers, 386 still survive. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


Extracts from the Jast Annual Report | our hands. The General Assembly at its 
: last meeting by a resolution, ‘* recommended 
of the Board of Education of the General) ¢4 (he Board to use increased exertions to 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church. augment the number of candidates under 
their care.” But we are compelled to re- 

While we report our operations during | port to the Assembly the fact, that the 
the last year, believing that we have dune’) number instead of being augmented, has 
what we could, but freely acknowledging | suffered a further diminution. A sufficient 
that we believe we are by no means doing | number have not applied for aid to fill up 
as much for the cause as we ought to do, | the places of those who have been licensed 
we trust the Assembly will scrutinize the | to preach the Gospel, or on other accounts 
causes of this want of success. When we | have ceased to receive aid from the Board 
speak of want of success, we mean that we | during the past year. Our Agents have 
are not bringing forward to the ministry, by | been instructed to press on the Church the 
any means, as many men as the Presbyterian | importance and necessity of prayer to the 
Church ought to furnish for the work of the | Lord of the harvest, as the great means to 
ministry, and a perishing world demands at | be employed and relied on for this purpose. 
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But the truth is, we have it in our power to 
accomplish but little in this matter: if God 
does not pour out his Spirit, and convert 
our young men, in answer to the prayers of 
his people, and in connection with the 
faithful preaching of the Word by his minis- 
ters, and then fill their hearts with an 
unquenchable desire to proclaim the news 
of a Saviour’s love to the perishing ; what 
can a few feeble Agents accomplish in such 
a vast field as the Presbyterian Church ? 
While we trust we feel willing to take our 
full share of the responsibility in this work, 
we feel ourselves justified in rolling the 
greater portion back where we think it 
properly belongs, on the Presbyteries, the 
Pastors, and the Elders, and Church 
Members. The resolutions passed by the 
General Assembly last year, were all that 
we could desire in that way. We have 
endeavored in conformity with them to do 
what we could. We have received every 
young man who came to us with proper 
testimonials—indeed where a Presbytery 
recommends, we always receive the ap- 
plicant promptly. The case must be a 
strong one where we would decline. We 
have also granted aid, to the amount here- 
tofore given, to all entitled to it; although 
we have had much difficulty during a great 
part of the year to raise the necessary 
funds. 

The number of candidates under the care 
of the Board and its Auxiliaries, during the 
last year, as far as we have received 
Reports, are two hundred and seventy. 

If we had received full reports, we should 
have added a few more names, but not 
many. 


The amount of the receipts during the 
year is $24,411 20. 


Agencies.—We have nothing special to 
report this year, in regard to our agents, 
except that we have not been able to pro- 
cure ‘a suitable number of zealous and 
discreet agents,” according to the ‘ earnest 
recommendation” of the last General As- 
sembly. 

The Corresponding Secretary has super- 
intended the affairs of the Board as hereto- 
fore, although during the last year there 
has been a state of things which has of 
necessity occasioned no small degree of 
anxiety and perplexity. The a 
state of the currency of the country, has 
embarrassed all financial operations, and 
many of our most liberal patrons have suf- 
fered so much from the pressure, that they 
could not do for us as heretofore. Some 
indeed made extra efforts, but still our col- 
lections from the churches have been 
smaller than in other years; and then from 
the state of exchanges, we have been 
obliged to have so many places of deposit, 
as to render our operations complicated and 
inconvenient. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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The Report closes with the following 
exhortations : 


1. Let ministers press on parents the 
duty of dedicating their sons to God from 
their early years for this important work, 

2. Let ministers press the duty on young 
men entering the communion of the church. 

3. Let ministers frequently bring this 
subject before their congregations, and 
press upon them their individual duties in 
regard to the salvation of the world. 


In the Appendix to this Report is con- 
tained the following document, which we 
here insert on account of its just remarks. 


When the Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion was presented to the General Assembly, 
in May, 1839, it was referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. President Young, 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, and Mr. James Mec- 
Kenzie. This Committee made a Report 
which was adopted; and a part of this 
Report is again presented to the churches, 
on account of its intrinsic importance. 

‘* Whereas there is a very great and in- 
creasing demand for preachers of the gos- 
pel, as well to supply our moral destitutions 
at home, as to evangelize the hundreds of 
millions of heathen who are perishing with- 
out instruction—and whereas our church, 
if we compare its efforts with its ability, 
will be found doing very little in this great 
work, neither being engaged extensively 
and earnestly in prayer to God for the mul- 
tiplication of gospel laborers, nor presenting 
sufficiently to the minds of its youth the 
wants of a dying world, and the claims of 
their Redeemer to the unreserved consecra- 
tion of their powers to his service as preach- 
ers of the gospel—and whereas we feel that 
we can rely confidently on the blessing of 
God to enlarge our operations, and increase 
our success, if we endeavor, in dependence 
on Him, to use all active and vigorous 
measures, both for multiplying the numbers 
and securing the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of our candidates for the gospel 
ministry, as well as all suitable means for 
guarding against the intrusion into the sacred 
office of those who would desecrate its 
functions. Therefore, 

‘“* Resolved, 1. That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the pastors and members of our 
churches that prayer be made to God con- 
tinually, that he would pour out his Spirit 
on the hearts of our young men, and pre- 
pare multitudes of them to serve him in the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

**2. That it be recommended to our 


pastors and elders to look out, in all our 
churches, for young men of suitable piety 
and talents, who may be educated under 
the care and by the assistance of the church, 
for the work of the gospel ministry ; to con- 
verse and pray with such young men on 
the subject of their dedicating themselves 
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to the service of God, in preaching the gos- 
pel; and to endeavor by every proper 
means to induce them to qualify themselves 
for becoming the ambassadors of Christ to 
their perishing fellow-men. 

*3. That while the Assembly would 
recommend to the Board of Education the 
exercise of all due caution in the reception 
of its candidates, and a strict supervision of 
them during their whole course of instruc- 
tion, to prevent the sacred funds intrusted 
to their management by the church, from 
being perverted to the support of those who 
are unworthy of the patronage of the church, 
the Assembly would also recommend to the 
Board to aim at a great enlargement of their 
operations and usefulness—and to effect this 
desirable object, they would recommend to 
the Board to use increased exertion to 
augment, not merely the contributions of 
our churches to this cause, but the number 
of candidates under their care. 

4. That it is the deliberate conviction 
of this Assembly, formed as the result of 
much experience, that an efficient system 
of agencies, by which all the churches of 
our connection may be visited from year to 
year, is, in the present condition of Christian 
feeling and knowledge on the subject of 
benevolent operations, absolutely indispen- 
sable—that the Assembly therefore earnestly 
recommend to the Board of Education the 
employment of a suitable number of zealous 
and discreet agents, by whose instrumen- 
tality, or the instrumentality of voluntary 
agents engaged to co-operate with them, all 
the churches may have this important cause 
annually presented before them; and the 
Asseinbly would recommend to its churches 
that they receive with kindness and hearty 
co-operation the labors of the agents of all 
our ecclesiastical Boards, remembering that 
the service in which these brethren are 
engaged, is an arduous self-denying service, 
undertaken not for filthy lucre, but for the 
glory of God, that our people may have an 
opportunity of understanding their duty, and 
discharging it in reference to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in its various 
branches. 

“5. That it be recommended to the 
Presbyteries to adopt the plan of the Board, 
heretofore published, so far as to examine 
and recommend all candidates for pecuniary 
aid, who may reside within their bounds; 
and that they continue to exercise over such 
candidates, while in the course of education, 
such care and supervision as may be neces- 
sary—and when the conduct of any bene- 
ficiary shall be such as to require his dis- 
mission from a place on the funds of the 
Board, that the Presbytery to which he 
belongs be informed of the same.” 


Alexander Henry, Esq. is President of the 
Society ; Rev. Francis McFarland, D. D. is 
Corresponding Secretary; and Joseph B. 


Mitchell, Esq. is Treasurer. 
VOL. XIII. 16 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the 
Northern Baptist Education Society. 


The importance of this Society was never 
more apparent than at the present time, 
though unfortunately its utility is perceived 
by but comparatively few. 

It may be useful to survey for a few 
moments the field which this Society oc- 
cupies. Its object is to promote theological 
learning. Thevlogical education in the 
Baptist ministry is low; low in fact, and 
relatively when compared with other de- 
nominations. It is important to a just 
appreciation of the value of this Society, 
that this fact should be fully apprehended. 
If it be a fact, it should be admitted, how- 
ever humiliating its acknowledgment may 
be, and made the basis of our action; for 
there can be but little hope of a cure where 
the nature of the disease is not understood. 

The Baptist denomination has in these 
United States not far from seven thousand 
churches, and about four thousand ordained 
ministers; and if we were to suppose that 
the elementary education of our ministry 
had been equal to two years, above the 
rudiments of an English education, including 
all departments, we should undoubtedly 
make the estimate too high. 

The incipient preparations to educate 
our ministry, made previously to the war of 
the revolution, were almost entirely demol- 
ished, during that long and sanguinary, but 
victorious struggle for independence. We 
had but one institution, the Rhode Island 
College, which during the war was conver- 
ted into a soldier's barrack, its president, 
meanwhile, occupying a seat in the Colonial 
Congress. 

The war of the revolution, like a spring- 
flood, uprooted the denomination, and scat- 
tered it over the whole surface of our 
territory, but finding in every place a con- 
genial soil, and having the power of germi- 
nation, it took root; and it has now filled 
the land. Efforts to educate the ministry, 
however, were scarcely recommenced 
during the remainder of the last century. 
in 1800, the denomination had increased to 
about 100,000 communicants; and there is 
no probability that at that period more than 
one in twenty-five of our ministers possessed 
any thing beyond a common English edu- 
cation. We mention this with no intention 
to disparage those good men; were we to 
speak of them we should speak in terms of 
the highest commendation; we state it 
merely as a fact, from which we would 
reason. We had at that period but one 
institution in the whole country, in which 
we claimed to have any particular interest. 
The Rhode Island College had been resus- 
citated, but was feebly sustained and but 
partially endowed. This state of things 
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remained, without any apparent change, 
until the formation of this Society, 1814. 
The attention of the Society, so far as it 
regards institutions, was first directed to 
Maine. It was helpful, and, we may add, 
chiefly instrumental in causing to be opened, 
and in sustaining an institution in Waterville, 
now known as the Waterville College, from 
its commencement up to about 1824, when 
the Society directed its attention to the 
establishment of Newton Institution, one of 
the Professors of which it continued to 
sustain till 1830. 

In 1820 the Baptists had three institutions. 
To the College in Rhode Island and the 
Institution in Maine, was added, in 1817, 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion. In 1830 the number of our institutions 
had increased to eight. To those already 
mentioned had been added Columbian Col- 
lege, organized 1821, Newton Institution, 
opened for the reception of students Nov. 
28, 1825, New Hampton Institution opened 
1825, a Classical and ‘Theological Institution 
organized in South Carolina, 1829, and the 
Virginia Baptist Seminary, established 1830. 
Since 1830 to the present time, the number 
of institutions of equal rank has more than 
trebled. 


For the ensuing year the Rev. Daniel 
Sharp, D. D. is President; Rev. Ebenezer 
Thresher, Secretary; and Mr. Gardner 
Colby, Treasurer. 


—p—- 


Anniversaries of Socielies connected with 
the American Education Society. 


Micuicgan BRANCH. 


THE anniversary of the Michigan Branch 
of the American Education Society, was 
held at Tecumseh during the session of the 
synod at that place. 

The President and Vice Presidents being 
absent, Charles Hastings, Esq., of Troy, 
was called to the chair, and the meeting 
was opened with singing and prayer. 

The Secretary made a verbal report of 
the doings of the Executive Committee 
during the year, which was in substance as 
follows: 

Owing to the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the country, little has been done during 
the past year towards replenishing the 
treasury. The Rev. William Potter, agent 
of the Western Reserve Branch of the 
American Education Society, visited most 
of the important churches and made collec- 
tions, which amounted in all to $245 39, 





which by permission of the Parent Society 
was paid over to the Western Reserve 
Branch. 

Something more is now due on subscrip~ 
tion which may yet be paidin. The church 
in Detroit has not been visited, for which 
reasons, in connection with those before 
stated, the amount of our annual receipts 
has been diminished. The Committee hope 
to secure an efficient agent for the year to 
come, toact in connection with the Western 
Reserve Education Society, and that the 
results of the year will be more favorable. 

The following Resolutions were then 
offered, accompanied with addresses : 

1. Resolved, That a thoroughly educated 
ministry is peculiarly demanded in the pres- 
ent situation of the churches in the West, 


and in the present crisis of the affairs of this 
nation. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Leoni, 
and seconded by the Rev. Luther Hum- 
phrey, of Beardsley’s Prairie. 

2. Resolved, That the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society, have gener- 
ally exerted a most happy and powerful 
influence upon the piety of our seminaries 
of learning, revivals of religion in our 
churches, and upon the progress of the gos- 
pel among the heathen. 

Moved by Rev. Calvin Clark, of Gull 
Prairie, and seconded by Rev. D. C. Blood, 
of Tecumseh. 

3. Resolved, That the wants of the 
church and the world, can never be fully 
met without the agency of literary institu- 


tions, which are secure from political influ- 
ence. 


Moved, with an address, by the Rev. 
John P. Cleaveland, of Marshall. 

The addresses made a happy impression 
upon the audience, and from the interest 
manifested, it is evident that this Society is 
deeply seated in the affections of our breth- 
ren in this State. The officers for the last 
year were then reélected as the officers for 
the present year. And with the concur- 
rence of the Parent Society, it was moved 
that the Society codperate with the Wes- 
tern Reserve Branch, as they did the year 
before. 


Closed with singing and prayer. 

Hon. Wolcott Lawrence, of Monroe, is 
President of the Branch; the Rev. Ashbel 
S. Wells, of Troy, is Secretary, and Horace 
Hallock, Esq., of Detroit, is Treasurer. 
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Maine Brancu. 


Tus Branch held its Anniversary on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 24, 1840, in 


the Rev. Mr. Thurston’s meeting-house, | 


Hallowell. David Dunlap, Esq., one of the 
Vice Presidents, presided on the occasion. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Calvin E. Park of Waterville. 
The Annual Report of the Directors was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Tappan, and adopted, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Edward C. Cutter, Rev. Dr. Patton of New 
York, and the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. 

Hon. Robert P. Dunlap is President of 
the Society for the ensuing year, Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, D. D. Secretary, and 
Prof. William Smyth is Treasurer. 

From the Report we shall make extracts 
in the next number of the Journal. 

—j>—— 
ConneEcTicuT BRANCH. 


TuHeE Fourteenth Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held at New Haven, in connection 
with the meeting of the General heal: 
on Tuesday, June 16,1840. President Day 
was called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Walker 
of Brattleboro’, Vt. The report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary and 
accepted. The meeting was then addressed 
by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent of the 
Parent Society, Rev. Benjamin F. Meigs, 
Missionary of the American Board at Ceylon, 
and Rev. Chauncy D. Eddy, General Agent 
of the Board. 

Hon. Thomas Day is President of the 
Society, Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary, 
and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Treasurer. 

Some extracts from the Report will ap- 
pear in the next Journal. 


—»>—_—_ 
BERKSHIRE County AUXILIARY. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Williamstown, June 9, 1840. The Rev. 
Samuel Shepard, D. D., presided on the 
occasion. After prayer, the Report was 
read by the Rev. Joseph Knight, an extract 
of which foliows : 

It is clearly a doctrine of the Bible, and, 
we suppose, a settled article in the creed of 


every well informed Christian, that the 
gospel is to be preached to every creature, 
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and that this gospel is to be the instrumen- 
tality which the Holy Ghost will employ to 
fill the earth with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. And by 
| whom is this gospel to be preached? Not 
iby angels. These holy beings God will 
not employ in this work of love and mercy. 
He will employ men, men properly fur- 
nished for this high and responsible office. 
Piety is the first of all requisites in the 
commissioned servants of the Lord of hosts, 
But itis a great mistake to suppose this the 
only requisite. Multiplied are the evils 
which the church has suffered, and which 
she still suffers, through the errors and mis- 
guided zeal of ministers of uneducated and 
undisciplined minds. 

in secular life men conduct rationally. 
If they design to have a son a machinist, 
they thoroughly educate him in the science 
of mechanics. If they design him a mer- 
chant, they instruct him in the business of 
trade. If they wish him to be a lawyer or 
a physician, they take measures to have 
him qualified, by education, for those em- 
ployments, Why should it not be so as to the 
ininistry ? Why introduce a novice into the 
sacred desk? Ministers to fulfil their high 
commission must be educated, thoroughly, 
systematically educated. The church and 
the community have begun to feel this; 
and itis with gratitude to the Great Head 
of the church, that we would record the 
fact that the various Christian denomina- 
tions are making laudable efforts to have 
their ministers placed upon a higher founda- 
tion, as to education, than that on which 
they have stood for the years gone by. In this 
particular, the American Education Society 
designs to occupy an elevated position. Its 
managers admit upon its list of beneficiaries 
only those who are supposed to possess 
respectable natural talents ; retain upon the 
list only those sustaining a reputable stand- 
ing as to scholarship; and introduce into 
the ministry only those who have acquired 
a good classical and theological education. 
It is not pretended that no mistake has been 
committed in any or ail of these particulars ; 
but it is confidently believed, that as few 
unworthy young men have been patronized, 
as could bave been rationally expected from 
a Society of this nature, and of such ex- 
tended operations. 

And are not well educated, well disci- 
plined ministers needed? Are not many 
needed? It is supposed that the census 
this year in these United States will be 
about 16,000,000, Every thousand souls 
needs a minister. Sixteen thousand minis- 
ters are needed for the United States, and 
at the most we have not now more than 
ten thousand. Six thousand are wanted to- 
day to supply our own country. Eight 
hundred thousand to supply the world, and 
not more than 50,000 are now in this great 
field of evangelical labor. How and where 








shall the 750,000 be found, and educated, 
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that the world may be furnished with the 
living ministry? Has not the church a 
fearful responsibility in this thing? Shall 
she wait for the rich to educate their sons 
in sufficient numbers to evangelize the 
world? But will the sons of the rich 
choose the ministry as their future occupa- 
tion? Shall she wait for young men of 
sufficient nerve to grapple with, and over- 
come the obstacles in the way of their 
introduction into the pastoral office, to edu- 
cate themselves? Let her do this, and 
when will the gospel be preached to every 
creature? ‘ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.” “God hath chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith,” to be the heralds 
of his gospel. By their circumstances in 
life, they are best fitted for the laborious, 
self-denying duties of the holy office of an 
ambassador for Christ. Trained from their 
infancy to labor and privation, they shrink not 
at difficulty nor are they discouraged in ad- 
versity. These are the men to breast oppo- 
sition, and preach Christ faithfully, though 
“Jews despise and Greeks blaspheme.” 
Shall they be sought out, encouraged, as- 
sisted? Shall the benevolent say to them, 
“* Consecrate yourselves to the work of the 
Lerd in the gospel of his Son? We are 
the stewards of God. He has intrusted a 
portion of his goods to us for keeping and 
use. We will aid you”? Let this but be 
done in al! the churches, and the heart of 
many a youthful disciple, glowing with love 
to the Redeemer and the souls of men, but 
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Brinsmade, Treasurer, and Calvin Martyn, 
Esq., Auditor Additional Directors, Rev, 
William A. Hawley, J. H. Hochkin, Esq., 
Rev. E. L. Clarke, Rev. T. S. Clarke, Sam- 
uel Gates, Esq., Rev. E. W. Dwight, Rev. J. 
W. Turner, Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
Prof. E. Kellogg, and G. W. Weston, Esq. : 


—<>—- 


Worcester NortH AUXILIARY. % 
Extract from the Annual Report. 


Ir has been said, that beneficiaries could 
acquire an education by their own efforts. 
This is not true, except to a very limited 
extent. Perhaps a few who live in the 
immediate viciaity of a titerary institution, 
and could remain under the paternal roof 
while prosecuting their preparatory studies, 
might be induced to attempt the mighty 
task. But it would be with trembling hope, 
with despondency and fear assailing them 
at every step of their progress. While 
others, more unfavorably situated, would 
never think of attempting a course of study 
and expense of nine or ten years’ duration, 
without resources. Such an undertaking, 
with the prospect of a scanty subsistence 
after getting into the ministry, would be too b 
appalling for most minds to contemplate. ? 
However ardently the pious youth in his y 
deep poverty might long to proclaim the 
gospel of salvation, he would feel that it was 
presutnption to make the attempt. He 
would shrink from it as an object unattain- 





sad because of the obstacles in the way of 
his serving the Lord in the ministry of 
reconciliation, would be made glad and 
rejoice, and the response of the Prophet to 
the inquiry of the Almighty, “* Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us,”’ would be 
echoed from hill and valley, “‘ here am I, 
send me.” 

The ministry, too, is of vital importance 
to the cause of education. Does not sci- 
ence among us, owe much of its elevation 
to the influence of the ministry? Put bars 
and bolts upon the doors of our sanctuaries, 
and you put bars and bolts upon the doors 
of the schools of the prophets; and expel, 
probably, one half of the youth from our 
colleges and academies. Indeed, you would 
place the seal of death upon our primary 
schools. Our sons would not be as plants 
grown up in their youth, nor our daughters 
as corner stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace. 


The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Turner, of Great Barrington, and the 
Secretary of the Parent Society. The fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were 
then chosen. 

Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D., President ; 
Hon. R. F. Barnard, Vice President; Rev. 
Joseph Knight, Secretary, Rev. H. N. 


able. 

Many, who, in the ardor of youthful hope 
and fond desire, might commence the work 
of preparation, would sink under the weight 
of discouragements, and relinquish the un- 
dertaking in despair, without some helping 
hand extended to their relief. 

Again, it has been objected, that the 

beneficiaries are extravagant, or needlessly 
profuse in their expenses. This objection, 
we are confident, will vanish on a thorough 
investigation. One half of all who are now 
in a course of education for the ministry are 
aided. Are all these extravagant, or are a 
majority, or even a great proportion of them ? 
It cannot be pretended that they are, with- 
out a deep reflection upon a great body of 
professors of religion, and the most gloomy j 
forebodings of future evil to the church. 
That here and there one is too profuse in 
his expenses will not be denied. Let it be 
remembered, that one such individual ina 
literary institution, and abroad in the com- 
munity residing in different places, is suf- 
ficient to bring reproach upon the cause 
over a wide extent of country. Is that 
reproach deserved? Ought hundreds to 
suffer for the faults and foibles of one? 

Finally. It has been objected, that the 
Board of the Education Society are not 
sufficiently careful in admitting beneficiaries. 





But how they could be more strict, and at 
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the"same time accomplish their object, it is 
difficult to conceive. No person can be a 
candidate for assistance, until he has ‘ been 
a professor of religion and pursued classical 
studies for at least six months. He must 
then obtain unequivocal testimonials from 
three or more serious and respectable 
persons, stating his indigence, moral and 
religious‘character ; his church connection, 
talents, previous education, and desire to 
devote his life to the Christian ministry.’ 
These testimonials are sealed, that the 
writers may speak freely. With these be- 
fore them, a Committee of the Board of 
Directors examine the candidate in regard 
to his talents, knowledge, and Christian ex- 
perience, and if found worthy of patronage 
he is admitted a beneficiary, or if otherwise, 
he is rejected. After passing this ordeal, 
the beneficiary must render a minute ac- 
count of his expenses and receipts quarterly, 
which must be certified as correct by the 
presiding officer of the institution at which he 
is, and also furnish from him a certificate that 
he sustains the character required of benefi- 
ciaries; and in no case can he receive more 
than enough to defray one half of the ex- 
penditures required with the most rigid 
economy. He must give his note to refund 
the whole, without interest, within five 
eat after completing his education. I 
now not how stronger or better guards 
could be set against admitting the unworthy. 
Still it is probable, that in a world of imper- 
fection like this, some such may occasionally 
be received ; but whoever refuses to aid the 
cause on that account, must, for the same 
reason refuse to attempt any good on earth, 
lest it should result unfavorably. 

Consider the destitutions of our country. 
We have thousands of churches more than 
ministers, even if every minister had one 
thousand souls committed to their charge. 
There would remain millions unsupplied. 
The population is increasing faster than the 
proportion of ministers, by 150,000 a year. 
What an appalling picture does such an 
increase of the destitute present in this 
republican nation. 

In Illinois there are 30 Presbyterian 
churches entirely destitute. In Indiana, 
there are 40 more in the same condition. 
In Michigan, there are not less than 55, 
and among these 35 ministers could be 
sustained without foreign aid, could they be 
obtained. But the men are not to be had. 
There are 20 churches in Michigan partially 
supplied, while a large portion of the time 
they have none to break unto them the 
bread of life. In Indiana there are 20 
entire counties without a Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister. In Kentucky 
there are more than 30, although this 
State has been settled many years, and has 
a more dense population, than most parts of 
the Western Valley. In Missouri there are 
50 counties without either a Presbyterian 
or Congregational minister, and probably 
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there is not more than one of either to every 
30,000 inhabitants. 

In Iowa, there were last summer but 
four ministers of the description mentioned, 
and at that time 4,000 people were pouring 
into the territory every month. Shall the 
Roman Catholics supply these immense 
moral wastes, or shall it be done by the 
more favored Evangelical churches among 
us? The solution of this question will go 
far towards deciding the future fate of our 
country. The population of the West will 
soon have the control of our national coun- 
cils, and if it is swayed by the dogmas of 
Popery, or by the corrupt leaven of infi- 
delity, and a contempt of all true religion, 
it is easy to see what must be the result. 


The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year, viz: Rev. Samuel Gay, 
President; Rev. E. Perkins, Dea. J. Elling- 
wood, Dea. J. Knowlton, Vice Presidents ; 
Rev. Cyrus Mann, Secretary; Moses 
Chamberlain, Treasurer; Asa Fessenden, 
Auditor. 





—— 


—————————— ee 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
THE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 

was held at the Rooms, July 8, 1840. The 

usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneficiaries were ordered to 
be paid under the direction of the Financial 

Committee. 

The Rev. James R. Wheelock, late of 
Barre, Vt., was appointed, by the request 
of the Maine Branch, to an agency of three 
months within their bounds, and has entered 
upon the duties of his agency. 


—»>—- 


LETTER FROM A PRESIDING MEMBER OP 
THE CONCERT OF BENEFICIARIES TO 
THE SECRETARY. 





May 21, 1840, 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—Itn a former com- 
munication which was addressed to you in 
behalf of the beneficiaries in this institution, 
I was allowed to record the notice of a good 
degree of religious interest, which had pre- 
vailed among the students. 

Again I am happy to state that God has 
shown us favor. At the commencement 
of this term, as the students returned to 
college, it was obvious that there was a 
degree, I may say an unwonted degree, 
of religious interest awakened in the hearts 
of a portion of the pious members. Some 
had come directly from places which were 
richly refreshed with revivals that were 
characterized with very interesting fedtures. 





And it was announced to all as we suc- 
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cessively arrived, that this village also was 
sharing in the gift of the Spirit. Evening 
meetings which had been commenced a 
few weeks before the beginning of the 
term, and which have been held almost 
constantly ever since, and which were 
evidently pervaded by the silent whisper- 
ings of the Spirit, have been during the 
term attended more or less by the students. 








FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the July Quarter, 1840. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


568 04 
799 00 
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A member of the senior class was here a LEGACIES. 
short time previous to the commencement | Mr Ann Tee. late of Boston, by John Ae | ay 
of the term, whose mind became anxiously | Mrs. Sarah Litcifield, late of Braintree, ‘ali va 
Fy wetted Ram ae y - by Mr. N. Hayward, Je. Ex. 
interested for the issue which would follow tee, Wennnehs clin, tase af euhenpeeet, 
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by Mr. Daniel Smith, Ex. 64 72 

Mrs. Persis Goodell, late of Athol, by Dea. 
Flijah Goddard, Ex. thro’ Rev. Mr. 
Chipman 

Mr. Elisha Horton, late of Litchfield, Ct. 
by ‘l'ruman Kilbourn, Esq. Ex. thro’ 
Stephen Deming, Esq. 

Mrs. Mary P. Choate, late of Essex, by 
Mr. John Choate and Mrs. Sally A. 
Norton 


the termination of his probationary state. 
Remaining thus till a week or more had 
elapsed, he then, after a severe conflict, 
apparently made a full and hearty transfer 
of his supreme interest of self and the world, 
to the cause of Zion. Possessing calm joy, 
he made efforts to induce others to embrace 
the Saviour. A number of weeks passed 
by without witnessing a general or any 
additional manifestation of interest. Soon 
however there were indications that feelings 
were waked up in the minds of some, which 
inspired the hope that they were tokens of 
an extensive and general revival. The 
current of good feeling appeared to deepen 


50 50 
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and widen. Religious meetings became 
crowded. A number discovered a tender- 
ness and a few a depth of interest in regard 
to their undying welfare. What of interest 
prevailed was calmly and quietly expressed. 
No sudden outbreakings nor overheated 
burstings were seen. Composed reflection 
seemed tv work conviction. It is con- 
fidently hoped that seven or eight have 
entered into an indissoluble covenant with 
their Saviour to be his for ever. Some of 
these will direct their attention, it is believed, 
to the Christian ministry. 

The concerts have been regularly ob- 
served, and generally promptly attended 
during term time. We feel that the time 
devoted to the observance of them, has not 
been misspent. We have found that our 
miuds have become more interested in the 
great objects which it is the design of the 
American Education Society to advance, on 
these occasions. These have been in- 
teresting seasons, and have promoted our 
good. 

I trust that we shall ever pray for the 
increased prosperity of this Society, and 
shall never fail to remember with deep 
interest the objects which it contemplates. 
We shall ever have occasion devoutly to 
record the benefit and timely assistance 
which it has rendered us. We are sensible 
that in consequence of the different rela- 
tions which we sustain to it, we do not feel 
the same interest, or in an equal degree, 
which naturally arises from the relations 
whieh you sustain. Grateful for your in- 
structions, and the tender regard which 
you have manifested for our temporal and 
eternal welfare, we wait for the pleasure of 
the interview which your visits afford. 
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Berxsuire County. 
(Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, Pittsfield, Tr.] 
Lenor, Rev. Dr. Shepard’s Ch. and Soc. 
Pittsfield, Rev. Mr. Briusmade’s Ch. and Soc. 


Essex County Soutn. 
{ITon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Essex, Rev. Mr. Crowell’s Soc. 
Rockport, a friend in Rev. Mr. Gale’s Soc. 
Salem, Sabbath School in Rev. Mr. Worcester’s 
Soc. by Mr, F. P. Webster 


Essex County North. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Cong. in the Sem. Chapel, bal. of sub. 
ty Rev. Dr. Woods 3 
Haverhill, Soc. of Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, 
$10 of which to const. him an H. M. 
Newbury, Samuel Newman, Esq. two years’ 


ann, sub. 
8S. T., by Mr. C. C. Dean 


Epucation Society 1n BrRookFIELpD 
ASSOCIATION. 
[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S. P. Tr.] 
(By Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t.) 


Brookfield, West 
South, Evang. Soc. 


55 00 
10 00 
41 16 
47 48 
20 00 


Brimfield 

Southbridge, sub. of individuals 

Spencer 

Stur bridge, including $75 from Cyrus Merrick, 
Esq. for Temp. Schol. and $40 to const. 
Rev. D. R. Austin an H. M. 

Warren, Soc. of Rev. George Trask 


132 00 
30 00—335 64 


Epucation Society 1n Harmony 
CoNFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
[Wm. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 

(By Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t.) 


Sutton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Tracy 
Uxbridge, Mr. Willard Judson 


HampsHirRe County. 
From Hon. Lewis Strong, Tr.—particulars not given 
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bi Buckeport, Cong. Ch. and Soe, 23 75 
Hauross Country Bluehill, Ladies’ Assoc. bal. to const. Rev. H. 

(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.) Cole, an H. M. 10 00 
Chester, \.adies’ Benev. Soc. 7 00 Bremen, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 wv 
Lud/ow, Gents. Asso. 3 24 - + son AL pay og : = 

; j renkfort, do. 
ee en Se aw Hallowell, do. by Rev. Geo. Shepard 95 00 
Ladies in part fur two Schols, do. 65 00-160 00 
Mippuesex County Monson, ludividuals 3 75—260 75 
Brighton, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah $397 76 
W orcester, ‘I'r. 18 : 
South Reading, a few Ladies 5 00 
Topsfied, Soc. of Rev. Mr. McEwen, bal. of NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
subscription waeayes 
Evang. Cong. Un. Soc. by Dea. Gard- [Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
ner Hunt 45 32—72 82 | Acworth, Cong. Svc. 41 33 
Bradford, a friend in Rev. Mr. Rogers’ Soc. 1 50 
Concord, West Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Soutn Conrerence oF CHURCHBS, ‘Venney 10 00 
Mivviesex County. Claremont, Cong. Soc. by Dea. J. Stevens ss 10 
: ‘ Canterbury, Soc. of Rev. Wim. Patrick 00 

(Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] Cornish, 7, sda Soc. by Dr. A. Boyd, Tr. 9 24 
Holliston, Maternal Asso. by Rev. Johu Storrs 10 00 Epsom, do. by Rev. Mr. Fifield 10 00 
Marlboro’, Cong. Soc. bv Mr. D. Goodale 43 43 Goshen, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Manning 7 04 
Northboro’, Rev. D. H. Emerson's Soc. 22 68 Hampstead, Mr. Joshua Eastman 2 00 

Coll. of last year 17 00—39 68 Len.pster, 2d Ch. by Dr. A. Boyd, Tr, 213 
Wayland, Evang. Cong. Ch. and Soe, 15 00—108 11 Do. East, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Mason 3 64 
Do, West, do. do. do. Tolman 23 50 
Orford, Ebenezer N. Strong, Esq. 6 00 

NorFro.ik Country. Portsmouth, ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Lucy O. 
Barileu, Pres. 25 00 


[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.} 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb, pledged 
at the meeting of the County Society 00 
Weymouth, N. P. by Dea. Evenezer Hum- i 
7 


phrey 
Received from the Tr. Particulars not given 619 29—698 07 





Op Cotory. 
(Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Nantucket, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Cong. of Rev. 
Geo. C. Partridge, to const. him an H. M, 
by Mrs. Anna G. Derick, Tr. thro’ Mr. 
J. B. Thompson 40 00 


Piymoutnu County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.) 
Marsh field. Mr. Azel Ames 
North Bridgewater, Laiies’ Reading Circ. by 
Miss L. F. Dike, Sec. 
Plympton, Mr. Charles Taylor 2 00 
A Friend 





Worcester CenrTrRAt Assoc. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Auburn, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Pratt 28 61 
!ston, do. do. W.H. Sanford 13 00 
Rutland, do. do. Josiah Clark 33 00 
Worcester, do. do. Mr. Sweetser, including 
$410 from an individual 122 


Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smalley 44 72 
Do. do. Mr. Miller 84 12—251 67 
West Boylston, Soc. of Rev. J. W. Cross 31 43—357 71 


(The above by Rev. B, Emerson, Ag’t.) 





Epvucation Society 1n WorRcCESTER 
NortuH AssociaTIon. 


[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, [ubbardston, Tr.] 


Lancaster, Rev. Mr. Packard's Cong. 20 06 
Phillipston, Rev. Mr. Lovell’s Cong. by Mr. 
Moses Chamberlain 51 71 09 


(The above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t.) 





Ruopve [sianp State AvuxiLiary. 
{Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Ladies’ Assoc. in Richmond St. Ch. 
by Mrs. A. Clark 26 00 


$5,929 51 





MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Alna, Mr. Daniel Carlton 1 00 
Topsham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 14 75 
Thomaston, do. do. 10 00 | 
Woo/wich, do. do. 10 00 
Wiscasset, do. do. 26 25 
** Abstinence,"’ 1 56 
Contritution at the annual meeting of the Branch 73 45 
(The following thro’ Rev. Prof. Pond.) 
Augusta, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 46 00 


Bangor, Ladies’ Schol. in part 3 2 





[The following by Mr. Edmund J. Lane, Tr. 
Strafford Co, Auxiliary.) 


Barrington, collections 10 00 
Campton, Soc, of Rev. T. P. Beach 10 83 
Dover, culls. 100 38 
Rochester, cdo. 912 
- eo do, 


Coll. at the ann. meeting of the Auxiliary 


[The following by Samuel A. Gerould, Eaq. 
Tr. Cheshire Co. Auxiliary.) 


Hinsdale, colls. 16 62 
Joffrey, Mr. Jacob Baldwin 8 00 

Cong. Ch. and Suc, 37 67 
New Alstead, 2d Ch. 10 00 


Rindge, Dr. A. D. Shurtleff, to const. him- 
selfa I.. M. of Cheshire Co. Aux. 15 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soc, 37 25 
Mr. Wm. Lamson 
Swanzey, Rev. Mr. Rockwood's Soc. 10 45—139 99 
$165 01 
Part of the above by Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t. 





NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.) 

Randolph, Vt. Ceutre Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Hale 16 00 

Roya/ton, Vt. Gents. Asso. in Cong. of Rev. C, B. Drake 13 00 

Thetford, Vt. Soc, at Post- Mills 13 88 
Wiliamsiown, Vt. Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Harvey 

Hale, Ass. Tr. Orange Co. Aux. 21 38 

26 


$64 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 


[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 


Bloomfield, Dr. Hubbard 12 00 
Brookiyn, Mrs. E, Sith, bal. to const. Mrs. Lucy 
Scarborough a L. M. of Ct. Br. by Rev. Mr. 


Tillotson 15 00 
Bethel, Cong. Soe. 5 56 
Canton, coll. by U. Hoaford 15 00 
Columbia, dc. in Cong. Soc. by Rev, Pres. Tyler 16 00 
Danbury, do. in do. 4415 
Durham, do. 80 00 
East Stofford, do in part to const. Rev. G. H. 

W oovwar!, an H. M. 23 00 
East Hartford, coll. 30 00 
Farmington, do. in Cong. Soe, 72 46 


Giastenbury, do, Ist Soc. by Rev. Mr. Riddel 61 68 

Griswo'd, do, $30 of which Is to const. Rev, 
William R. Jewett a L. M. of Ct. Br.—$30 from 
Joseph Leonard, to const. J. Leonard, Jr. als. M. 
of Br. and 915 from H. Tucker in part to const. 
himeelfa L.. M. of the Br. by Rev. Mr. Jewett 

Hartford, bal. of colle by Charles Hosmer 

Huntington, cont. in Ch, and Soc, by Rev. Mr. Pun- 
derson 

Manchester, coll. in part 

Mitford, Ist Soc. 43 31—2d do. 15 76 

Middlebury, coll. in Cong. Soc. 

Middletown, donation by Henry 8. Ward, Esq. 

New Britain, coll in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

North Coventry, do. in part 


~~ —©| 


«o#3sS2s5 mu 
a2ssusKRs 8s 


do. by Rev. Mr. Calhoun 23 92 
Northford, do. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Board- 
man 24 03 
Pomfret, \st Ecel. Soc. by G. B. Matthewson, thro’ 
. C. Robinson, Tr. W. Co, Ed. Boe. 48 00 
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128 FUNDS. 
Plymouth, Ely Terry 30 00 
Piymouth Hollow. Ladies’ Benev. Soc. $40 of which 

is tv const. Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel an H. M. 43 00 


12 50 
; 88 89 
Southington, do. : 62 54 
Terrysville, Cong. of Rev. Mr. Richardson 9 82 


Waterbury, coll. in Ist Cong. ; 29 75 
Wallingford, «lo. in Rev. Mr. Gilbert’s Cong. by 


South Coventry, coll. 
Somers, do. in part to const. Rev, J. P. Terry aa 
fi. M. 


Dea. B. Barnes, T'r. 37 22 
Watertown, do. in Cong. Soc. ’ 59 69 
Washington, Ladies’ Ed. Suc, by Rev. Mr. Riddel 15 68 


Wethersfield, coll. in lst Soc. 14 37 


$1,258 22 
Most of the foregoing by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr.) 
Bennington, Vt. Mrs. F. I’. Hooker, to const. her 


infant son Edward a lL. M. 40 00 
Connecticut Farms, N. J. coll. in Presb. Ch. in part 
to const. their p.stor Rev. R. Streeta L. M. 24 50 
Catskill, N. Y. 8. S. Day 10 00, E. B. Day 5 00, 
bv Rev. Dr. Porter 15 00 
Elizabeth Port, N. J. coll. in Cong. Ch. at Monthly 
Concert 4 22 
Farmington Ct. Mrs. Mary Rowe 20 00 
Greenwwh, Ct. Rev. Isaac Lewis, D. D. 12 v0 
Georgia, 3. W. Magill, 10 60 
Hadson, N. Y. Charlies Paul, bal. to const. 
himself a L. M. 20 00 
Mrs. Laura B. Fairchild, Tr. 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 19 50—39 50 
Madison, N. J. coll. in Presb. Ch. 24 47 
Morristown, N. J. Miss Charloue B. Arden 30 00 
Newark, N. J. Rev. BE. Cheever, 2d Ch. 25 00, David 
Nichole, 3d Ch. 15 00 40 00 
Jew Preston, Ct Mr. Hotchkiss 23 00 
New York City, Brainerd Ch. by Rev. B. La- 
buree 100 00 
Broaliway Tabernacle, Wm. Peirson 
1 00, Donation 1 00 2 00 
Carmine St. Ch. coll. in part 24 00 
Centra! Presb. Ch. coll. in part 80 32, 
Mrs. J. Lathrop 1 00, Stephen 
Spencer 2 00, A.O. Wilcox 5 00, 
A. E. Kimbai! | 60, Almira Kim- 
ball | 00, HM. Smith 1 00, Dan- 
jel M. Devoe 1 00, J. M. Judson 
5 00, J. W. Quincey 10 00, Mrs. 
Seymour 5 00, Mrs. S. M. Blatch- 
for! 2.00, Henry S. Blatchford 
1 00, J. C. B. 10 00, P. M. Ches- 
ter 3 00, S. Freeman 1 00. G. C, 
Burnap 1 00 139 32 
Duane St. Ch. Wm. M. Halsted 100 00 
Mercer St. Ch. coll. in pait 106 80, 
Rev. Dr. Skinner 25 00, George 
P. Shipman 25 00, Thomas Den- 
ney 10 00, Francis Markoe 10 90, 
Anson G. Phelps 50 00, Anson G, 
Phe'!ps, Jr. 10 00, Benj. F. Butier 
25 00, R. T. Haines 100 00, R. M. 
1 00, Rev, Cyrus Mason 5 00, J. 
W. 10 00 377 80 
Pearl Street Ch. coll. in part 38 01, 
A. P. Halsey 10 00 48 Ol 


Seventh Presb. Ch. coll. in part 65 36, 
Edward Pratt, to const. his wife, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Pratta lL. M. 4000 105 38 
Third Free Ch. Horace Leet, bal, to 
const. himself a 1. M. 
Tenth Presb. Ch. coll. in part 
Orange County, N. Y. Mrs. Eunice Lee, by 


10 00 
15 70—913 19 


Rev Peter Canons 10 00 

Troy, N. Y. First Ch. coll. 50 00, Second St. 
Ch. E. Wickes, Esq. 150 00 200 00 
$1,405 83 





UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Eeq. Utica, Tr.] 
[Collected by Rev. Daniel Clark, Jr. Sec.] 
Rev. George R. Kimball 2 00, Alder Creek 


Union Ch. 2 00 4 00 
Binghampton, Pres. Ch, 71 41, Cong. Ch. 

11 25, Methodist Ch. 12 85 95 51 
Colchester, Miss Sarah Downs 20 00, Cort- 

land 34 06, East Coventry 3 50 57 56 
Fayettevilie 12 00, Frankiin 29 52, Gilberts- 

ville 17 00 58 52 
Gui!ford, ladies’ Benev. Soc. 5 00, Cong. 

Ch. 50 33 65 33 
Hampden, Miss Lindsley 1 00, Harpersfeld 

10 00, Head of Delaware 10 00 21 00 
Homer 91 50, Mantius 29 75, Norwich 12 07 

Onevia Assoc. 6 38 142 70 
Oneonta 5 00, Onondaga Hollow 10 63, Ove 

g0 12 19, Ouisco & Amber 7 25 35 07 


[ Ava. 


Rockland 400, Sherburn 34 32, Utica, Meth. 
Ch. 25 11 63 43 


Verona, Meth. Ch. 5 98, Pres. Ch. 7 09 12 97—546 09 
{Collected by J. W. Dool tle, Tr.] 
Camden 4 37, New Hartford 3 00, Utica, First 
Ch. bal. SU cts. 7 87 
$553 96 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.} 
[Collected by Rev. George R. Rudd, Sec.] 
Batavia 1 25, Dunkirk 23 25, Elkridge 3 50, 


Elmira 74 02, Fredonia 22 00 124 02 
Geneva, H. Dwight 75 0, Horneleville 1 75, 

Ithaca 75 37, Jordan 11 00 163 12 
Owego 6450, Romulus 9 00, Rushville 13 95, 

Nunda 3 15, Southport 3 30 93 90 


Victor 23 00, Weetfeld, B. J. Seward 19 00, 
W. Bloomfield 2000, Warsaw 20 00 
York 26 00 93 00 


$474 04 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 


Collected by Rev. E. Phelps, Sec. from sundry 
sources $714 00 





WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, Tr.] 


Avails of Scholarships in W. R. Coll. 
Collections, Ch. in Cleveland 
Do. Cong. Ch. Ohio City 
Do, Pres. Ch. do. 
Do. Ch in Cuvahoga Falls 
Do. Ch. in Berlin 
Do. Ch. in Ravenna 
Do. Ch. ia Middlebury 
Do. Ch. in Hudson 
Do. Ch. in West. Res. Coll. 
Do. Ch. in ‘Vallmadge 
Do. Ladies’ Soc. ‘Tallmadge 
Do. Ch. in Lyme 
Do. Ch. in Elvria 
Do. Ch. in Avrora 
Do. Ch. in Win tham 
Do. Ch. in Conneaut 
Do. Ch in Chester 
Do. Ch. in Painesville 
A. Camdeny 
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MICHIGAN BRANCH. 
[Horace Hallock, Esq. Detroit, Tr.] 


Ypsilanti, by P. W. Sage 12 00 
Monroe, by Rev. D.C. Blood, Ag’t 17 73 
Clinton, do. do. 14 25 
Tecumseh de. do. 34 08 
Raisin do. do. 25 
Ann Arbour, do. do. 10 00 
Ypsilanti, do, do. 30 00 

$118 31 


Whole amount received $11,732 24. 





Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Braintree, Ms. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Dr. Storr’s Cong. by 
Mrs. Charlotte Fogg, Pres. 10 shirts. 

Bridgewater, Ms. Sociul Circle, by Miss L. F. Dike, thro’ Dea. 
Morton Eddy, a buncle of shirts, socks and collars. 

Do. Ladies’ Reading Circle, Miss L.. F. Dike, Sec. 
by Dea. Morton Eddy, shirts and collars, 
valued at $3. 

Dedham, Ms. 1st Parish, by Ladies, through Gen. Nathaniel 
Guild, a bundle, valued at $14. 

Dover, N. H. ladies’ Benev. Soc. by Mr. M. F. Williams, 
Sec. and I'r. a bundie, valued at $15. 

Franklin, N. H. Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Miss A. P. Ladd, Sec. 
3 bundles, valued at $14. 

Mar/boro’, Ms. Ladies’ Benev. Soc. by Miss Hannah M. 
Stevens, Tr. a bundle of shirts, socks, &c. &c. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Young Ladies’ Sewing Circle, in the 
Academy, by Miss E. R. Shedd, a package, containing 
sheets, shirts, &c. &c. valued at $25 50. 

Do Lalies’ Reading and Charitable Society, by 
Mrs. Hannah Johnson, Sec. a package con- 
taining shirts, socks, quilis, &c. vaiued at 


$29 81. 
Newport, N. H. Ladies’ 2d Reading Society, a bundle, valued 
al $6 29. 





Do. D. D. Chapin, 3 yds. fulled cloth, valued at $3. 
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